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PLANTING THE IVY, YALE COLLEGE. 


New Haven, the seat of Yale College, 
lies in a small alluvial plain on the edge of 
Long Island Sound. The city is built at 
the head of a narrow bay four miles long, 
and its suburbs stretch back across the plain 
to the foot of a range of trap dikes. The 
boldest members of this range are the two 
sheer and naked precipices known as East 
and West Rock. These are some 370 feet 
high, and the most striking objects in sight, 
as one sails up the winding channel of the 
bay, or enters the city by rail across the 
trestle-work over the “flat marshes, that look 


like monster billiard-tables with hay-stacks | leayes. 


lying about for balls.” 
The following somewhat rose-colored pict- 
VoL. XI.—4o. 





ure of the city, is painted by Willis from his 
recollections of it as an undergraduate in 
1827: 

“ If you were to set a poet to make a town, 
with carte blanche as to trees, gardens and 
green blinds, he would probably turn out 
very much such a place as New Haven. 
The first thought of the inventor of New 
Haven was to lay out the streets in parallel- 
ograms ; the second was to plant them from 
suburb to water-side, with the magnificent 
elms of the country. The result is that, at 


| the end of fifty years, the town is buried in 


| 


If it were not for the spires of the 
churches, a bird flying over on his autumn 
voyage to the Floridas would never mention 
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having seen it in his travels. The houses 
are something between an Italian palace 


and an English cottage,—built of wood, but, | 


in the dim light of those overshadowing 
trees, as fair to the eye as marble, with their 
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triennial coats of paint ; and each stands in 
the midst of its own encircling grass-plot, 
half buried in vines and flowers, and facing 
outward from a cluster of gardens divided 
by slender palings, and filling up with fruit- 
trees and summer-houses the square on 
whose limit it stands. 


Then, like the vari- 
colored parallelograms 
upon a_ chess-board, 
green openings are left 
throughout the town, 
fringed with triple and 
interweaving elm rows, 
the long weeping 
branches sweeping 
downward to the grass, 
and, with their inclos- 
ing shadows, keeping 
moist and cool the road 
they overhang.” 
In spite of its growth 
from a small university 
town to a city of over 
50,000 inhabitants, 
New Haven keeps its 
rural look. This is 
owing partly to its architecture, and partly 
to its tree-planting traditions, inherited from 
the times of James Hillhouse, who set 


out the great elms that now shadow the 
older streets. The immediate suburbs of 
New Haven are far from imposing,—acres 
of flat ground covered with rows of small 
wooden houses, of a dreary sameness of 
pattern, with here anid 
there a waste lot inter 
sected by foot-paths, and 
nibbled by bleating goats 
that tug restlessly at their 
tethers. Yet even in the 
unsightly outskirts, and 
wherever the hand of th 
real estate speculator has 
been at work laying out 
new “ boulevards,” there 
are planted ranks of 
young elms, the germ of 
future Temple _ streets. 
Hence, from the top of 
East or West Rock, the 
straggling town, with its 
wooden houses and shade 
trees, looks like an over- 
grown village. From the 
upper stories of Divinity 
Hall in June the tree-tops 
of the City Green and 
the College Campus 
strike on the eye as a sea of billowy ver- 
| dure, the church steeples and the belfries, 
clock towers and gables of the University, 
seeming not so much to emerge therefrom 
as to be themselves the craft of some fan- 
tastic navy sailing on the leaves. The round 


DURFEE HALL. 
observatory of the Athenzeum serves for the 


cheese-box turret of a Monitor, and the steep 
roof-ridge of Durfee, with chimneys for 
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smoke-pipes, does duty as a hog-backed 
Merrimac. 

The scenery about New Haven is uncom- | 
monly rich and varied, tempting constantly 
to holiday walks and sails, and lending a 
romantic charm to the memories of under- 
graduate life. There is an intimate blending 
of sea-side and inland. Brackish creeks 
empty and fill their sluices with tide water, 
at the bases of cliffs miles from the sea. 
Following a path through woods, you come | 
out suddenly on the borders of a salt marsh, | 
where gulls are flying about. Lying under 
the trees of an orchard seemingly in the | 
heart of the continent, you lift your eyes 
and see across the clover-tops the sparkle 
of the sun on the waters of the Sound, and 
the sail of a vessel bound for New York. 
You could put out your hand and touch it, 
lying under the apple-trees. 

New Haven was settled in 1638 by a | 
company of immigrants from London, who 
bought the land from Momauguin, sachem 
of the Quinnipiacs, “ for 12 coats of English 
cloth, 12 alchymy spoons, 12 hatchets, 12 
hoes, 2 dozen knives, 12 porringers and 4 
cases of French knives and scissors.” Like 
other New England towns, it has its romance | 
of colonial history. In 1661 Whalley and 
Goffe, two of the regicide judges of Charles 
the First, came to New Haven. Tradition 
connects their names with a sort of den, 
formed by two bowlders on the back of West 
Rock, where they lay hidden while the King’s | 
officers were making search for them in the 
town. The Judges’ Cave is the first shrine 
to which the Freshman makes pilgrimage, 
and on one of the bowlders some lover of 
liberty, whose enthusiasm outran his orthog- 
raphy, has cut the inscription: “ Ofosition 
to tyrants is obedience to God.”* 

Long before the close of the 17th century, 
the project of a college in the Colony of 
Connecticut had been mooted. The dis- 
tance of Harvard College in those days of 
unrapid transit (mostly on horseback) was 
felt as a seriousevil. But not until the year 
1700 did the movement take definite shape. 
In that year ten of the foremost ministers in 
the colony, nominated by general consent, 
assembled at New Haven, and formed them- 
selves into a society for founding and car- 
rying on a collegiate school. Later in the 
year tradition reports that they again came 
. allt 

* For a fuller account of the topography and an- 
tiquities of New Haven, see President Dwight’s 
“ Statistical Account of New Haven;” and Prof. | 
Dana’s “ Walks about New Haven,” in the “ Col- | 
lege Courant” for 1868-9. | 
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together at Branford, each bringing a num- 
ber of books—in all some forty folios— 
which he laid on the table with the words: 
“T give these books for founding a college 
in this colony.” So that the library is to be 
regarded as the corner-stone of the univer- 
sity. In 1701, the society was incorporated 
by Act of the Colonial Assembly, in conse- 





STATUE OF RECTOR PIERSON, 


quence of a petition numerously signed, set- 
ting forth that “from a sincere regard to, 
and zeal for, upholding the Protestant religion 
by a succession of learned and orthodox 
men, they [the petitioners] had proposed 
that a collegiate school should be erected 
in this colony, wherein youth should be 
instructed in all parts of learning, to qualify 
them for public employments in church and 
civil state.” 

Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth [ Ken- 
nelworth], was chosen Rector of the school, 
and held office till his death in 1707. In 
the summer of 1874 a bronze statue of Yale’s 
first president was-erected on the college 
grounds in front of the Art Gallery, and un- 


| veiled at Commencement with appropriate 


ceremonies. The statue was designed by 
Launt Thompson, and presented to the col- 
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lege by Mr. Charles Morgan, of New York. 
It is not properly a likeness but an ideal— 
assisted, however, by reference to portraits of 
members of the Pierson family. The straivht 
figure and aquiline features of the fine old 
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Puritan scholar have something typical and | 


even prophetic, carrying the mind back to 
the times when, Zeucro duce et auspice Teucro, 
the students were “weekly caused memoriter 


to recite the Assembly's Catechism in Latin | 


and Ames’s Theological Theses.” A memo- 
rial of Rector Pierson is also preserved in the 
library—a square oaken chair of the true 
antique solidity. 

The school was located provisionally at 


Saybrook. The first student on its rolls was | 
Jacob Hemingway, who took his Bachelor’s | 


degree in 1704. He entered college in 


March, 1702, and continued in his sole per- | 


son to represent the whole body of under- 


graduates until September of the same year, | 
when the number was swelled to eight, who | 


were distributed into classes according to 
their scholarship. At the same time the 
Faculty received an addition by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Daniel Hooker as tutor. 
first Commencement was held at Saybrook 


in 1702, and some honorary degrees con- | 


ferred ; but there was no proper graduating 
class until the following year, when the 


Triennial Catalogue makes the following | 


record : 
1703. 


*Johannes Hart, A. M... Tutor. #1731. 
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This first graduate of Yale had already 
spent three years at Harvard before he re- 
moved to Saybrook and became the Senior 
sophister of the sister university. These 
modest -beginnings recall the affectionate 


BUILDING, 


banter of a Harvard poet about the infant 
years of his own Alma Mater: 


“ And who was on the catalogue when college was 
begun ? 

Two nephews of the 
os ° FS 

Lord! How the Seniors kicked about the Fresh- 
man class of one!” 


President and ¢Ae Professor's 


| It should be borne in mind that in 1700 


Connecticut had a poor and thinly scattered 
agricultural population of little more than 
15,000. 

During its first seventeen years the new 
college led a wandering life. Rector Pier- 
son lived at Killingworth, and taught his 
classes there. The Rector who succeeded 
him resided at Milford with the Seniors, the 
lower classes being instructed by the tutors 
at Saybrook. In 1716, many of the students, 
being dissatisfied with Saybrook, seceded 
to Wethersfield and put themselves under 
the teaching of Mr. Elisha Williams, who 
thus became a kind of tutor extraordinary. 
The few who remained at Saybrook shortly 


| after fled from the small-pox to East Guil- 


ford. There was much local jealousy touch- 
ing the permanent settling of the college; 
New Haven, Hartford, Saybrook, Wethers- 
field and Middletown, all making bids for it. 
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The up-river interest was in the minority in 
the Corporation, and memorialized the As- 
sembly. But most of the Trustees declaring 
for New Haven, the college was removed 
thither in 1717—not, however, without vio- 
lent opposition. The Governor and Council 
had to assemble at Saybrook to help the 
sheriff. The bridges between Saybrook and 
New Haven were broken down, and the 
library was a week on the road. The carts 
in which the latter was carried were attacked, 
and two hundred and sixty volumes lost or 
destroyed in the scuffle. 

The Commencements at Saybrook had 
been mostly private. A public Commence- 
ment was held at New Haven in 1718. A 
few recalcitrant members of the graduating 
class still lingered at Wethersfield, where a 
rival Commencement took place. But the 
up-river faction was finally conciliated, and 
Mr. Elisha Williams was appointed tutor, 
and afterward, in 1725, Rector. Meanwhile 
a house for the reception of the college had 
been built at New Haven, and was dedi- 
cated on Commencement Day. It stood in 


the south-eastern corner of the yard, near“ the | 


fence,” whose top rail, crowded with singers 
in the summer evenings, now forms the fav- 
orite lounging-place of the undergraduates 


(see page 768). This building was of wood, | 


three stories high, with steep roof and dor- 


RECTOR PIERSON’S CHAIR. 


mer windows, and had, besides chambers for 
the scholars, a hall, library and kitchen. A 
part of it was standing as late as 1782. 
About the time of the removal of the college 


to New Haven, there were received from | 
Gov. Elihu Yale, of London, a large box of |! 


| books, the portrait (by Sir Godfrey Kneller) 
and the arms of King George, and £200 
sterling worth of English goods. The por- 
trait is preserved in the Art Gallery, but the 
coat-of-arms was destroyed at the time of 
the Revolution. In acknowledgment of this 
gift the Trustees “ solemnly named” the new 
building Yale College ; “ upon which,” pro- 
ceeds the contemporary account, “ the Hon. 
Col. Taylor represented Governor Yale in a 
speech expressing his great satisfaction; 
which ended, we passed to the church and 
there the Commencement was carried on. 
* * * * After which were graduated 
ten young men, whereupon the Hon. Gov. 
Saltonstall in a Latin speech congratulated 
the Trustees in their success and in the 
comfortable appearance with relation to the 
school. All which ended, the gentlemen 
returned to the college hall, where they 
were entertained with a splendid dinner, 
and the ladies at the same time were also 
| entertained in the Library. After which they 
| sung the four first verses of the 65th Psalm, 
and so the day ended.” 
Elihu Yale, whose name was thus almost 
accidentally bound up forever with the for- 
tunes of a university whose future greatness 
he surely could not have foretokened, was 
born in New Haven in 1648. He was 
educated in England, and made a fortune 
in the East Indies, where he was made 
| Governor of Fort St. George, now Madras. 
“He was a gentleman,” says President 
Clap, “who greatly abounded in good hu- 
mor and generosity as well as in wealth.” 
A grandson of Gov. Yale presented the col- 
lege, in 1789, with an original full-length 
portrait of its distinguished sponsor. From 
this is taken the picture which figures on 
the cover of the “ Yale Literary Magazine,” 
but the elegiac couplet just beneath it, 
“Dum mens grata manet nomen laudesque Yalenses 
Cantabunt suboles unanimique patres.” 

| comes from a MS. inscription, under an 
engraving of Gov. Yale sent to the college 
at an earlier period. The college is also in 
possession of a silver snuff-box once belong- 
ing to its benefactor, having a tortoise-shell 
lid with medallion, coat-of-arms, and the 

| motto Premium virtutis gloria, The fol- 

lowing lines, from Yale’s epitaph in the 

church-yard at Wrexham in Wales, are cu- 

rious, and have been often quoted : 

“ Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travelled and in Asia wed, 

Where long he lived and thrived; at London dead. 


Much Good, some III he did; so hope’s all’s even, 
And that his Soul through Mercy’s gone to Heaven.” 
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The college had now a local habitation 
and a name, and was fairly launched upon 
its course. By the close of the century, the 
number of students had risen to 130. In- 
struction continued in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and tutors, who varied from one to five. 
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A Professorship of Divinity was founded in | 


1755; one of Mathematics, Natural Philos- 


the palates of antiquity.” In 1752 South 
Middle College was built, and paid for 
partly by the proceeds of a lottery, and 
partly by a grant from the Assembly of th 
money that came from the sale of a French 
prize captured by a Connecticut frigate. In 
acknowledgment of this gift, the building 
was originally named Connecticut Hall. |: 


PORTRAIT OF GOVERNOR YALE, 


ophy, and Astronomy, in 1770. Aninstructor | was modeled upon “ red Massachusetts” at 


in Hebrew was appointed in 1798. 
these chairs were slenderly endowed, and 
often empty. Sometimes the President per- 
formed the duties of a Professor, as well as 
his own. 

A house for the Rector had been built in 
1722. A-second President's house was built 
in 1799, and was standing in 1860. In lay- 
ing the foundations of Farnam Hall, in 1869, 
a bottle of mulberry wine was dug up from 
the ruins of the President’s cellar, “ which, 
if any have tasted, they have far exceeded 


But | 
| cation 


Cambridge, and was described in the dedi- 
ceremonies as @des hee nitida et 
splendida Aula Connecticutensis. It is the 
oldest college building now remaining. Its 
lower story is partly occupied by the reading- 
room. In 1763 was completed the Athe- 
nzum, now used for Freshman recitation- 
rooms, but at first for a chapel, and the 
upper floor for a library ; for the steeple has 
been substituted a wooden turret, used as an 
astronomical observatory. In 1793-4 South 
College was built, the third member of “ the 
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old brick row.” This still continues to be 
the most popular college, its old-fashioned 


chambers being often chosen in preference | 


to the hard-finished, gas-lighted, and steam- 
heated apartments of Farnam and Durfee. 
Che college thus stood committed to the 
“dormitory system” before the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
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strange that Divinity held a large place in 
the course of study. ‘This changed some- 
what from time to time, but in general the 
Yale curriculum of the eighteenth century 
may be said to have included, in uncertain 


The course of study pursued at Old Yale, | 


as at Old Harvard, was based on the ancient 
scholastic curriculum of the English univer- 
sities, the back-bone of which was Theology 
and Logic. By 1700, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had added to this somewhat of sci- 
ence and of elegant scholarship; but the 
founders of the New England schools pre- 
served the traditions of a generation edu- 
cated at Cambridge in the early years of the 
seventeenth century—the contemporaries 
there of Milton and Henry More. More- 
over, though not intended to be exclusively 
a school for the training of young men for 
the ministry, the college did, nevertheless, 
keep that object largely in view. The orig- 
inal Soctt# were, and their successors have 
continued to be, Congregational ministers 
in the State of Connecticut. The President 
has always been a clergyman. Of the 110 
tutors connected with the college during its 
first century, only 49 were laymen. By 1750 


THE OLD SOUTH PUMP. 


there had been graduated 306 clergymen 
against 336 laymen.* It. is, therefore, not 





* A test of orthodoxy was formerly imposed on 
members of the Senatus Academicus. Down to 1778 
they had to subscribe to the “Westminster Cate- 
chism and Confession of Faith;” down to 1823 to 
the “Saybrook Platform.” Under the amended 
charter of 1745, they were also obliged to take an 
oath to uphold the Act, made in the first year of 
George the First, “for extinguishing the hopes of 
the pretended Prince of Wales,” who was “out” 
later on in the same year. The religious test was 
abolished in 1823. 


| in the forensic.” 


| early customs of the college. 


| society more aristocratic. 
| lace ruffles and powdered wigs, sword knots 


PRESIDENT THEODORE D, WOOLSEY. 


and varying quantities, Hebrew, the Greek 
Testament, writing and speaking Latin, 
Logic, Ethics, Metaphysics, Divinity, Rhet- 
oric, Physics, and Mathematics (embracing, 
| under President Clap, more or less of Al- 
gebra, Trigonometry, Navigation, Surveying, 
Conics, Fluxions, and the Calculation of 
Eclipses). Mention is also made of * dis- 
| puting” in the two upper classes,—‘ on 
Monday in the syllogistic form, on Tuesday 
There is food for thought 
in the fact that the Ptolemaic system of 
Astronomy was once taught in Yale College. 
Much that is quaint may be noted in the 
Life in old 
colony times was simpler than now, but 
In those days of 


and small-clothes, silk stockings and silver 
shoe-buckles, there was a ceremonious punc- 
tilio in dress and manners that contrasts 
oddly with the rude appliances of life in a 
newly settled country. The Governor and 
his council, with the clergy and the wealthier 


| merchants and professional men of the little 
| colony, formed an untitled aristocracy, whose 
| claims were recognized in the college cata- 
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logues. Down to 1767, the names of under- | 
graduates were arranged, not alphabetically, 
but in order of rank. ‘The first name in the 
class of 1725 is Gurdon Saltonstall, the 


PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER. 


Governor’s son. Then follow names of sons 
of clergymen, lawyers, artisans, and trades- 
men. “Every student,” runs one of the 
old laws, “shall be called by his sir name, 
except he be the son of a nobleman, or a 
knight’s eldest son.” As between the col- 
lege classes, a strict subordination was en- 
forced, and a somewhat laborious etiquette 
prevailed between Faculty and students. 
The Freshmen were almost in the condition 
of fags in the English public schools. The 
following statutes from a book of “ Freshman 
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Laws” seem incredible, but were gravely 


| meant, and put in practice : 


“The Freshmen, as well as other under- 
graduates, are to be uncovered, and are fo: 
bidden to wear their hats (unless in storm, 
weather) in the front door-yard of the Pres 
dent’s or Professor’s house, or within te 
rods of the person of the President, eight 
rods of the Professor, and five rods of a 
tutor.” 

“A Freshman shall not play with any 
members of an upper class without being 
asked.” 

*“* In case of personal insult, a Junior may 
call up a Freshman and reprehend him. A 
Sophomore, in like case, must obtain leave 
from a Senior, and then he may discipline 
a Freshman.” 

“Freshmen shall not run in college-yard, 
or up ordown stairs, or call to anyone through 
a college window.” 

The Academic costume of cap and gown 
was worn at Yale in the last century. A 
curious wood-cut, “ View of Yale College,” 
in the library, printed at New Haven in 
1786, represents South Middle College and 
the Athenzum, with figures of President 
Stiles, tutors, and scholars, walking in the 
yard. Some are in cap and gown, others in 
frock coat, cocked hat, and peruke. Each 
has a little spot of green to stand on, like 
the wooden lozenges which support the feet 
of the dramatis persone in a Noah’s Ark. 
The figure of President Stiles is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 

The scholars were not allowed to use 
English in addressing each other, but must 
talk in Latin. Discipline was maintained 
chiefly by a system of graded fines. Fresh- 
men and “commencing Sophomores” were 
sometimes cuffed or boxed on the ear by the 
President in a solemn and formal manner in 
chapel; but there seems to have been no 
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instance at Yale of that bodily flogging some- 
times administered at Harvard—notably in 
the case of Thomas Sargent, of painful | 
memory, who was | 
“whipped _ before 
the scholars” in 
1674. Wecannot 
pause to describe 
those shadowy 
functionaries, the 
Beadle and _ the 
Scholar of the | 
House, or do more 
than allude in pass- 
ing to the College 
Butler, a licensed 
monopolist, who | 
held his buttery in 
the ground floor | 
front corner room 
in the south entry 
of South Middle, 
wherefrom he dis- 
pensed to such as 
had money or 
credit “ cider, me- | 














official “ Hoad.” He it was who fur- 
nished the candles which glimmered in the 
chapel at early prayers in the dark win- 
ter mornings. He had charge of the college 
bell, and a disorderly student was sometimes, 
with a certain grim humor on the part of 
the authorities, appointed to the office of 
“ Butler’s waiter,” and compelled to ring the 
bell for a week or two. 

In 1729 arrived in Rhode Island, Dean, 
afterward Bishop, George Berkeley, with a 
train of English gentlemen. He came to the 
province in furtherance of hisromantic project 
of founding a college in Bermuda to chris- 
tianize the Indians, and be the center of 
civilization in the New World. The imag- 
inative spirit in which Berkeley undertook 
this enterprise appears from his fine “ Verses 
on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learn- 
ing in America.” ‘The closing stanza is 
familiar, the first line having passed into 
proverb : 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


theglin,strong beer, | * 


together with loaf | 
sugar (‘saccharum 
rigidum’), pipes, | 
tobacco, etc,” — 
being, indeed, a 


FRANKLIN’S CLOCK INTHE LIBRARY. SOrt Of ancient and | 


In Rhode Island Berkeley sojourned three 


| years, waiting for the £20,000 promised 
y g 


him by the British Ministry toward his Ber- 
muda College. This, of course, never came. 
Sir Robert Walpole’s statesmanship was any- 
thing but visionary, and he found more prac- 
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tical uses for the money at home. In the 
interior of the island Berkeley built himself 
a mansion, still standing, which he named 
Whitehall, in a pleasant valley, neighbor to 


a hill that commands the land and the ocean | 


with its outlying islands. -Here he lived in 
scholarly retirement, writing his “ Minute 
Philosopher,” and the dialogues of “ Alci- 
phron.” 


In 1719 Timothy Cutler had been chosen | 


Rector of Yale College. He is described 


Ly | 


Haig 


‘a 


“THE OLD 


by President Stiles as “a great Hebrician 
and Orientalist,” “a noble Latin Orator,” 
and a man of “a high, lofty, and despotic 
mien.” “He made a grand figure as the 
head of a college. But his head being at 
length turned with the splendor of Prelacy, 
and carried away with the fond enterprise 
of Episcopizing all New England, he, in 
1722, turned Churchman, left his Rectorate 
of Yale College, and was re-ordained by the 
Bishop of Norwich, and was honored with 
the Doctorate in Divinity from Oxford and 
Cambridge. Returning, he settled in Bos- 


ton, but failed of that influence and emi- | 


nence which he figured to himself in pros- 
pect.” 
Rector Cutler drew after him a number 


of ministers, including Mr. Samuel Johnson, | 


a former tutor, and Mr. Daniel Brown, then 
acting tutor in the college. This apostacy 
created alarm throughout New England, 


| and the Trustees excused Mr. Cutler from 
any further service as Rector, and accepted 
Mr. Brown’s resignation of his tutorship. It 
| is honorable to both sides that the new con- 
verts never put themselves in hostility to the 
college. Mr. (afterward Dr.) Johnson 
particular continued zealous in its interests, 
He had accompanied Cutler to England, 
| and received ordination and degrees.* [n 
1754 he was chosen first President of King’s 
(now Columbia) College. His son was edu- 


BRICK ROW.” 


| cated at Yale, and became, like his father, 
| President of King’s College. 

On Berkeley’s arrival at Newport, John- 
son visited him there,.and a friendship was 
begun which had important results for Yale. 
The two friends kept up a correspondence, 
partly on philosophical matters, and John- 
son embraced Berkeley's idealism, as did 
also, though independently, a thinker in 
| some respects greater than Berkeley—Jona- 

than Edwards, once a pupil of Johnson at 
| Yale. Johnson embodied the Berkeleian 
| system in his “Elementa Philosophica,” 
printed at Philadelphia in 1752 by Benjamin 
| Franklin. Through Johnson, Berkeley be- 
came interested in “the college at New- 
haven,” and in 1732, on his return to Eng- 
land, conveyed to the Trustees his farm of 





* He is said to have visited Pope, and brought 
home cuttings from the Twickenham willow, which 
he planted at Stratford, Conn. 
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ninety-six acres at Whitehall, the rent to be | the future University of Bermuda. 


appropriated to three scholarships, awarded 
for excellence in Greek and Latin, deter- 


FARNAM HALL. 


mined by a competitive examination in the 
presence of the President and the “ Senior 
Episcopal Missionary of the Colony or Prov- 
ince of Connecticut.” In 1733 he sent the 
college nearly 1,000 volumes, valued at 
£500,—the best collection of books that 
had ever been brought at one time to Amer- 
ica. The collection included the chief works 
of classical literature and philosophy, the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, church history, 


Anglican divinity, modern philosophy, math- | 


ematics, natural history and medicine, Eng- 
lish poetry, and modern French literature. 
Berkeley kept up a correspondence with the 
college till his death in 1753. His name 
has been kept alive at Yale, not only by the 
Berkeley scholarships,—* the Dean’s bounty” 
they were formerly called—but by many 
other memientos ; among others by his por- 
trait now in the Art Gallery, painted by 
Smibert, an English artist who came with 
him to America as Professor of Fine Arts in 


Maes ' 


Smibert 
staid m America after Berkeley's departure, 
and died at Boston. Copley was one of his pu- 
pils. The painting shows Berkeley 
standing by a table, with his hand 
resting on a volume of Plato, and 
surrounded by his family. North 
Middle College, finished in 1803, 
was at first called Berkeley Hall, 
but “swell names” have never 
flourished at Yale. In 1869 a 
Berkeley Association was started 
by the Episcopal students in 

college. 
During the long administration 
of President Clap, from 1739 
to 1766, there arose in the colony 
serious dissatisfaction with the 
college management. In 1740 
the great revival preacher, White- 
field, visited New England, and, 
raised by his eloquence, a kind of 
religious inflammation. All sorts 
of Enthusiasts and Separatists 
started up to trouble the decorous orthodoxy 
that had hitherto reigned unbroken in Con- 
necticut. Authority everywhere took ground 
against the movement, and the heads of the 
college criticised Whitefield and his followers 
in a printed document. David Brainerd, then 
a Junior in college, and afterward a famous 
missionary among the Indians, a man of 
fervent and even fanatical piety, said of a 
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certain tutor Whittelsey, that “he had no 


more of the grace of God than that chair.” | 


For this offense, and for attending against 
the rules a Separatist meeting in New 
Haven, he was expelled from college. This 
and other harsh measures gave great offense 


“* HANNIBAL.” 


to many in the colony. Anonymous pamph- 


lets were directed against the government | 


of the college ; its orthodoxy was questioned, 


and complaints were made of its system of | 
discipline and instruction ; the students were | 


encouraged in insubordination by civilians | ‘ 
| was occupied by 


| the British. 


in New Haven. Finally, in 1763, a memo- 
rial was presented to the Assembly, praying 


the appointment of a Commission of Visita- | 


tion to inquire into and rectify the abuses in 
the college. In answer, President Clap 
presented an address, showing conclusively 
that no visitorial powers resided in the 
Legislature, but in the real founders of the 
college, the ten ministers who made the first 
donation of books, and their successors, the 
Trustees under the charter of 1701, and the 
President and Fellows of Yale College in New 
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Haven under the amended charter of 1745. 
Of the legal ability shown in this argument 
Chancellor Kent spoke in the highest terms. 


| The Assembly took no action on the memo- 


rial. This controversy was of great value to 
the college, as it established thus early in its 
history the independence of the corporation 
from State interference. Nevertheless the 
college continued for a time widely unpopu- 
lar, and a fresh grievance was added when, 
in 1765, two of the tutors who had become 
infected with Sandemanian principles were 
forced by the President to resign. President 
Clap was a man of ability and firmness of 


| will, who devoted himself with untiring 


fidelity to the interests of the college. The 
study of mathematics and natural philosophy 


| especially received impetus from his teach- 
| ing; but he seems to have been rigid and 


intolerant. 

During the Revolution the college was 
all but broken up. Owing to the high price 
of provisions at New Haven, the Freshmen 
were removed to Farmington, and the 


| Juniors and Sophomores to Glastonbury, 


the Seniors alone staying at New Haven 
under Tutor Dwight. No public Com- 
mencement was held between 1777 and 
1781. It was voted that the college bell 
might be transported to Glastonbury if the 
inhabitants would pay the cost of its con- 
veyance. In July, 

1779, New Haven 


The 
invading force 
landed on the 
shore of the Sound 
west of the town, 
and advanced 
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along the Milford turnpike. Beyond West 
River they were met by the militia, including 
anumber of undergraduates. ‘These irregular 
troops were soon dispersed after a skirmish. 
Among other citizens, ex-President Daggett 
had shouldered his fowling-piece and gone 
forth to battle. He was taken prisoner, put at 


Presidents of the college was Dr. Ezra Stiles, 
who served from 1777 to 1795. He was 
the best scholar of his time in New England, 
and, it is said,. would have been elected 
President of Harvard, but for his being a 
graduate of another college. He had an 


eager and ,credulous curiosity, which led 
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the head of the British column, and prodded 
with bayonets into town. Being a portly 
man, “ subject to continual dissolution and 
thaw,” and the day being intensely hot, Dr. 
Daggett sustained injuries from his forced 
march at the point of the bayonet, which 
are believed to have hastened his death. 
this skirmish Major Campbell, reputed the 
handsomest man in the British army, was 
shot by a farmer from behind a stone wall. 
He was buried in the fields near by, and the 
spot is still marked by a small stone, and 
sometimes visited by the curious. It is said 
that the first body of troops reviewed by 
Washington after his appointment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was a company of Yale 
students that he put through the maneuvers 


| him into a wide range of rather unrelated 


pursuits. Thus we find him experimenting 


_ with an electrical apparatus sent to the col- 


lege by Dr. Franklin; corresponding with 
Winthrop about the comet of 1759; writing 


| letters of inquiry to the head of the Jesuits’ 


In | 


on the New Haven green while on his way | 


to take command at Cambridge. By reason 
of the depreciation and fluctuation of the 
currency during the Revolution and just 
after, the salaries of the college officers were 
paid in terms of beef, pork, wheat, and 
Indian corn, a medium not so elastic as 
Continental paper, but seemingly preferred 
by these ancient bullionists. 

One of the most interesting of the early 


College in Mexico respecting the discoveries 
of the Catholic Missions in the North-west; 
to a Greek bishop in Syria asking for an 
account of the Gentiles beyond the Caspian, 
“with reference to the remains of the ten 
tribes ;” to Sir William Jones suggesting a 
search for copies of the Pentateuch among 
the Black Jews in India. As an antiquarian 
and Orientalist he was specially famous. 
He wrote an entertaining but uncritical 
treatise on King Charles’s Judges in Amer- 
ica. He pursued his Oriental studies with 
the help of the learned Rabbi Haigim Isaac 
Carigal, who had charge of the synagogue 
at Newport. He was active in the contro- 
versy between the colonies and the mother 
country, and later in projects for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. He pursued a more 
liberal policy than President Clap, and it 
was during his administration that the Hon. 
James Hillhouse, Treasurer of the College, 
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originated the conciliatory measure by which, | 
| Adams’s office at Boston, and finally became 


in return for a grant from the State, the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and _ six 
senior Senators were made ex-officio mei.i- 
bers of the Corporation. South College, 


built in 1794, was named Union Hall, to | 


commemorate this union of @hurch and 
State in the college government. 

The successors of Dr. Stiles in the Presi- 
dency have been Timothy Dwight (1795- 
1817); Jeremiah Day (1817-1846); Theo- 
dore Dwight Woolsey (1846-1871); and 
Noah Porter, the present head of the College. 

At the time of the Revolution there flour- 
ished at New Haven a school of Yale poets 
and patriots, who aided the cause of Inde- 
pendence with sword and pen—Trumbull, 
Dwight, Humphreys, and Barlow. They 
wrote immense epics in rhyme; essays in 
the style of “The Spectator ;” satires and 
epistles after the manner of Pope; epigrams 
against Tom Paine, Ethan Allen and Thomas 
Jefferson; and burlesques in imitation of 
Hudibras. This galaxy of literati, together 
with three Hartford wits, contributors to 
“The American Mercury,” formed a mutual 
admiration society and were spoken of as 
“The Seven Pleiades of Connecticut.” 
Their poems are little read nowadays, but 


are historically interesting as the beginnings | 


of our national literature, and abundantly 
filled with the spirit of ’'76. The two first 
named, John Trumbull and Timothy Dwight, 
were chosen tutors in the college in 1771. 


Their influence served to broaden the course | 
of study by the introduction of the humani- | 


ties,—Trumbull’s first satire, “ The Progress 
of Dullness,” being directed in part against 
the dry and unpractical character of the old 
logical curriculum. Trumbull’s best poem 
was “ M’Fingal,” a satirical account of the 


war, which was very popular in its day. | 
Thirty pirated impressions were hawked | 
about by newsmongers and chapmen, and | 


the classical Marquis de Chastellux wrote 
from Paris complimenting Trumbull in good 
critical form for having observed all the 
rules of burlesque poetry obtaining since the 
age of Homer. 
said more ? 

Two or three couplets of “ M’Fingal ” still 
circulate as proverbs generally credited to 
Butler, ¢. g.: 


“No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law:” 
and, 


. “But optics sharp it needs, I weeny 
To see what is not to be seen.” 





| descriptive vein of Goldsmith. 





Could Dr. Johnson have | : ’ 
| coat in which President Madison took his 


| Happiness of America, 


Trumbull afterward studied law in John 


Judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut, 
Timothy Dwight is less known to posterity 
as a writer than as the vigorous scholar who, 
as President of Yale College, impressed his 
strong personality upon every one of a gen- 
eration of students. Yet his contributions 
to literature were by no means valueless. 
Prominent among these were his “ Theol- 
ogy,” and his entertaining “ Travels in New 
England and New York,” of which latter 
Southey spoke with respect, though he made 
game of his poems. Of these, “ The Con- 
quest of Canaiin,” finished at the age of 
twenty-three, is the longest and most pre- 
tentious. This is a scriptural epic in rhymed 
heroics, which was favorably criticised by 
Cowper in “The Analytical Review.” Trum- 
bull, “in allusion to the number of thunder- 
storms described in the portion of the poem 
handed him to read, requested that, when 
he sent in the remainder, a lightning-rod 
might be included.” Of this epic, with its 
thunder-storms and Niagaras, its Irads and 
Selimas, and the rest, one would wish to 
speak warily as of the manes of the illus- 
trious dead. Peace be with them! 
Dwight’s best poem is, perhaps, his “ Green- 
field Hill,” a rural idyl in the reflective and 
His once 
famous song, “ Columbia,” was written during 
his chaplaincy in the Revolutionary army, 
and gave voice to the new feeling of Amer- 
ican nationality. The psalm included in 
most collections beginning, “I love Thy 
kingdom, Lord,” was written by Dwight. 
The third star in this constellation was 


| Colonel David Humphreys, who was gradu- 


ated in 1771. He fought in the Revolution, 
first as staff officer to General Putnam, and 
afterward as one of Washington’s aids, and 
was presented with a sword by Congress for 
gallantry at Yorktown. He continued a 
life-long friend of Washington, and a fre- 
quent inmate at Mount Vernon. He was 


| appointed Minister to Spain and introduced 


into America the breed of Merino sheep. 
From his woolen factory was furnished the 


oath of office: Colonel Humphreys’ muse 
was always patriotic, and, withal, somewhat 
stately and monotonous. He sung “ The 
” «The Future Glory 
of the United States,” “ Love of Country,” 


| “The Death of General Washington,” and 
|“ The Industry of the United States of 
| America.” 
| with Barlow, “whom Nature formed her 


He exchanged poetic epistles 
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loftiest poet,” and with Dwight, “that bard 
sublime, the father of our epic song.” His 
poem, entitled “ Address to the Armies of 
the United States of America,” was trans- 
lated into French by the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux. Humphreys was the patron saint 
and one of the founders of the Brothers in 
Unity Society, and, as such, his name has 
come down in college song almost to the 
present generation of undergraduates. ~ An- 
other Revolutionary hero, Nathan Hale, the 
martyr spy, was the founder of the rival 
society, Linonia. 

Joel Barlow made his début as a poet on 
his Commencement Day, in 1778, by the 
delivery of a poem on the “ Prospect of 
Peace.” 
lain in the Revolutionary army. When the 
war was over, this knot of New Haven poets 
turned their pens into the service of the 
Federalist party. Barlow settled at Hartford 


and wrote for the “ Mercury,” in connection | 


with Trumbull, Humphreys and Dr. Lemuel 
Hopkins, a series of papers called “The 


Anarchiad,” in favor of a strong Constitu- | 
But later, he strayed to Paris and | 


tion, 
went after false gods, becoming a convert to 
French democracy and taking part in the 
struggles of the Revolution. He attacked 


Burke in a pamphlet printed at London, and | 
wrote, among other rather wild things, a | 





Like Dwight, he served as chap- | 


famous song in praise of the guillotine to 
the tune of “God Save the King.” He 
made a fortune abroad by speculation, and, 
returning to America, after an absence of 
seventeen years, built a residence near Wash- 
ington, which he called Kalorama. He was 
sent as Minister to France by Mr. Monroe, 
and caught his death by exposure while 
traveling through Poland to get an inter- 
view with Napoleon, then engaged on his 
Russian campaign. Barlow’s best poem is 
“ Hasty Pudding,” an excellent mock heroic 
after the manner of Philip’s “ Cider.” The 
couplet, 


“E’en in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee mush,” 


is familiar, as, indeed, are other passages. 
But Barlow’s chief title to fame in his own 


| time was “ The Columbiad,” a sort of Fourth 


of July epic in ten books, splendid with the 
boom of cannon and the blaze of rockets, 
with geographical surveys of the continent 
from “hills of vision,” accompanied with 
remarks by guardian angels and geniuses 
of America, and ending in a grand holo- 
caust of ancient errors and superstitions. 
This was published at Philadelphia in 1807, 
with prints by the best English engravers, 
and was the costliest book that had ever 
been issued from an American press. Many 
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of the pieces of this early school of Connec- 
ticut poets were published in a volume of 
“American Poems,” at Litchfield, in 1793. 

With the opening of the present century, 
and the accession of President Dwight in 
1795, the college entered upon a career of 
development so rapid and manifold that, 
from a school attended by scarcely more 
than one hundred and thirty pupils, and 
conducted by half a dozen teachers, it has 
become a university of six separate faculties, 
numbering some ninety officers of instruc- 
tion and nearly eleven hundred students, 


" werd 





North College, in 1821 ; the Old Chapel, in 
1824, and Old Divinity, in 1835. The build- 
ings of this row are all standing, except the 
last, which was pulled down in 1870, to 
make room for Durfee Hall. The Lyceum 
is occupied by recitation-rooms. All these 
buildings are excessively plain, resembling 
nothing so much as a line of red brick fac- 
tories. The four dormitories are almost 
precisely alike. Each is four stories high 
and has two entries; each entry gives access 
to sixteen rooms, four on a floor. Though 
plain in appearance, they furnish comfort- 
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SOCIETY HALLS. 
1. Skull and Bones. 


2. Psi Upsiion 


4. Delta Kappa 


thirty buildings, 


and occupying about 
This development has been double: First, 


an unfolding of the college in_ itself; 
Secondly, a throwing off by the parent stem 
of vigorous shoots in the shape of special 
departments and technical schools. 

The increase in the number of college 
buildings may first be mentioned, as the 
outward and visible sign of this progress. 
The plan of the first builders was as simple 
as their architecture—mere accretion in a 
right line. Hence “the old brick row,” 
comprising, besides the structures already 


mentioned, the Lyceum, begun in 1800; | 





+: Scroll and Keys. 
-psilon. 

able lodgings. Two of them are heated by 
steam. All have water on the ground floor, 
and gas in the entries and in some of the 
rooms. 

These buildings are old without being 
venerable ; yet sometimes, in the long sum- 
mer vacation, when the yard is deserted, 
their bricky fronts, with the shadows of the 
elms playing quietly over them, take on a 
mellow tone of age that appeals to one with 
a certain pathos for recognition. The rooms 
in the older colleges have a faint aroma of 
association. In many, lists of former inmates 
are kept pasted on the closet doors. The 
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floors are uneven, the low ceilings are | 1868 the paintings were removed to the 
crossed by beams, and there are old-fash- 
ioned fire-places in the chimney, now chiefly 
bricked or boarded up. Altogether, it is not 
strange that so much sentimental opposition 


new art school, and the upper floor of Trum- 
bull Gallery is now taken up by the rooms 
of the President and ‘Treasurer of the 
college. On the lower floor are working- 








PRESENT 


was developed among the alumni when, a 
few years since, it was proposed to move 
the college from its present site. 

Behind the main row stand three other 
buildings irregularly placed—the Laboratory, 
the Cabinet, and the Trumbull Gallery. 
The first is a low brick edifice put up in 
1782 for a commons hall and kitchen, but 
used since 1819 for a chemical lecture-room, 
laboratory, optical chamber, working-rooms, 


etc. The cabinet is a large building covered | 
| some cases individually creditable, are of so 


with dark stucco, constructed in 1819. The 
upper story is used as a cabinet of minerals ; 
the lower was occupied by a dining-hall 
until the abolition of the commons in 1843, 
but now by recitation-rooms and the “ phil- 
osophical chamber.” 
lery is a mausoleum-like affair erected in 
1832, to hold the paintings presented by 
Colonel John Trumbull, the historical painter 
of the Revolution. Some of these pieces 
are widely known by copies, as, “ The Sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence” 
and “The Death of Montgomery.” In 
VoL. XI.—§o. 


ATION DAY. 








The Trumbull Gal- | 


rooms for entomology, popularly known as 
the “ Bug Lab.” 

The most modern buildings are ranged 
along the outer edge of the college square, 
an area of some nine acres, facing inward. 
They are designed in time to form a con- 
tinuous quadrangle completely inclosing 
this square. It is unfortunate that when 
this arrangement was decided upon no 
general plans were drawn for such a quad- 
rangle. As it is, the new colleges, though in 


many materials and shapes, that it will be 
impossible to harmonize them architecturally 
in a close quadrangle. ‘The first of these is 
the Library, a graceful Gothic building of 
rough-dressed Portland sandstone, begun in 
1842. Here the books of the college at last 


| found permanent shelter after lodging succes- 


| consolidated libraries of the 


sively in the upper stories of the Athenzeum, 
the Lyceum, and the Chapel. Including the 
Linonia and 
Brothers Societies in the north wing, the 
college owns one hundred and eleven 
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thousand volumes, exclusive of pamph- 
lets. 

Alumni Hall, completed in 1853, is a 
squat, castellated structure of red sandstone,* 
built in that order of architecture known to 
readers of “ Cecil Dreeme” and the Bohemian 
frequenters of ‘ Chrysalis” as mock-Gothic. 
The lower story is a large hall used for the 
annual examinations and for Commence- 
ment meetings of the Alumni. It is hung 
around with portraits of college benefactors 
and distinguished graduates. There are 
two medieval-looking towers (with wooden 
battlements), whose corkscrew staircases 
conduct to the two handsome rooms on the 
upper floor, once the rival debating halls of 
Linonia and Brothers, but now used as 
lecture-rooms. 

By far the most elaborate building on the 
square is the Art School, completed in 1866 
at a cost of $200,000 and upward. It is 
built of smooth-dressed New Jersey sand- 
stone, in the shape of an irregular H, and 
has one entrance, through a tower, from the 
college side, and another from Chapel 
street through a fine porch with columns 
of polished granite. ‘The floors are of oak 
and black walnut, and the inside finish of 
the halls and the handsome staircases of 
chestnut. The second story contains two 


large sky-light galleries, in one of which is | 


hung the Jarves collection of paintings illus- 
trative of the history of Italian 
art; in the other the Trumbull 
collection #4 other paintings be- 
longis§ to the college, conspicuous 
among which is Allston’s “ Jere- 
miah.” ‘The school also owns a 
well-chosen gallery of casts, col- 
lections of photographs, etc. The 
lower floor is devoted to studios 
and lecture-rooms. 

The only portion of the “quad” 
at present closely built, is the 
north-eastern corner, formed by 
Farnam, Durfee, and the new 
chapel. Farnam Hall was finished 
in 1870. It is built of brick and 
North River blue-stone, is four 
stories high, and furnishes accom- 
modation for 89 students. The 
rooms are grouped on three stair- 
cases. Durfee Hall, completed 





Jersey sandstone, four stories high, and 
accommodates 80 lodgers. The rooms are 
grouped on five staircases. Both of these 
houses are heated by steam and lighted by 
gas throughout, and have water on each 
floor. Filling the space between Farnam 
and Durfee is the new chapel, not yet fin- 
ished, a cruciform building with a rounded 
apse at the eastern, and two towers at the 
western end of the nave. Like Durfee, it 


| is of New Jersey sandstone with trimmings 


of the light-colored Ohio sandstone. Two 
scutcheons on the Elm street side present the 
coats of arms of the college and the State, 
with their respective legends: Lux et Veritas 
and Qui transtulit sustinet. The chapel will 
seat 1,150 persons. 

During the year 1868-9 the question was 
agitated whether it might not be well to 
move the college into the suburbs, on a 
count of the rise in the value of land from 
the rapid growth of the city, The proposed 
new site was a lot of fifty acres near the 
Observatory grounds, on the ridge between 
East and West Rocks, half a mile north of 
the Old Hillhouse Place. The plan was 
given up because of the impossibility of 
raising money enough to equip the college 
properly in a fresh location. 

President Dwight inaugurated the policy 
of appointing to permanent professorships 
young men who had given promise as tutors. 


THE LIBRARY. 


in 1871, is perhaps the most thoroughly | Among those first appointed were Jeremiah 


satisfactory to the eye of all the college 
buildings. It is of rough-dressed New 
* Much, in fact, like the cock’s comb in Chaucer: 
“ redder than the fine coral, 
Embattailed, as it were, a castle wal.” 


Day, who succeeded Dr. Dwight in the Pres- 


| idency ; Benjamin Silliman and James L. 


Kingsley. A Professorship of Jurisprudence, 


the nucleus of a Law School, was founded in 
| 1801 ; of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geo!- 
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ogy in 1802; of Ancient Languages( Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin) in 1805; of Rhetoric in 


1817. These chairs were afterward divided, | 


and others were added. At present the 
teaching force of the college proper (or 
Academical Department) consists 

of the President, who is also the 

Professor of Moral Philosophy 

and Metaphysics; eleven Profes- 

sors in the following subjects: 

Natural Philosophy and Astron- 

omy; Geology and Mineralogy; 

Latin; Mathematics; Greek; 

Rhetoric and English Literature ; 

History ; Chemistry and Molecu- 

lar Physics; Modern Languages ; 

German ; and Political and Social 

Science; three Assistant Professors 

in Mathematics, Latin and English 
Literature ; and ten tutors. 

The first of the professional 
schools in operation was the Med- 
ical School, organized in 1810 
with assistance from the State 
Medical Society, which retains the 
right of choosing members of the 
Examining Board. The Faculty consists 
of seven Professors and a Demonstrator 
in Anatomy. Since 1859 the School has 
occupied a three-story brick building on 
York street, about two blocks from the 
college, containing a lecture-room, anatom- 
ical museum, dissecting-rooms, offices, etc. 
The catalogue of 1875 shows an attendance 
of forty-two students. 

In 1822 was organized the Divinity School, 
developing in time into one of the most pros- 
perous branches of the University. Instruc- 
tion is in the hands of six permanent Pro- 
fessors and several special lecturers. A 
popular feature was added to the course of 
study in 1871, by the endowment of the 
Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching, 
which has been held in successive years by 
several eminent divines. Four volumes of 
“Yale Lectures on Preaching” have already 
issued from the press. The Divinity School 
is quartered in two fine buildings opposite 
the new Chapel and Durfee. These are 
known as East and West Divinity Halls, 
and were built respectively in 1870 and 
1874. They are alike in appearance—each 
five stories high, and furnish jointly rooms 
for 150 students. The lowef floors are 
devoted to class-rooms, libraries, etc. Con- 
nected with East Divinity is the small but 
elegant Marquand Chapel. The number 
of students at the Seminary averages 100. 

The Law School was started in 1824 and 
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| celebrated its semi-centennial in 1874; on 


which occasion Chief-Justice Waite pre- 
sided. ‘The Hon. Edwards Pierrepont de- 
livered an oration and ex-President Woolsey 
an historical address. ‘The School has been 


NEW CHAPEL. 


located since 1873 in fine apartments, occu- 
pying the entire third floor of the new 
County Court House. Its efficiency has 
increased greatly within the last decade, and 
the number of its students has been nearly 
trebled. On the last catalogue it stood 76. 
The Law School has four regular Profes- 
sors and seven or eight lecturers. 

The most powerful department of the Uni- 
versity, after the Academical, is the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Although this has had 
many benefactors, and although its success 


' has been due in great part to the exceptional 


energy and ability of its Professors, yet it may 
be regarded as mainly the work of one man, 
Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, of New Haven. 
The School was started in 1847, but led a 
struggling existence till 1860, when Mr. 
Sheffield bought the old Medical College at 
the head of College street and presented it 
to the School, after having refitted it, added 
two wings, and furnished it with apparatus. 
The building has received later additions ; 
among others, two towers for astronomical 
purposes. It is known as Sheffield Hall. 
In 1873 the same generous patron built and 
equipped a second building, North Sheffield 
Hall, immediately north of the former. Both 
are occupied by laboratories, collections, 
drawing rooms, observatories, libraries, lec- 
ture and recitation rooms and private rooms 
for instructors. The large lecture-room in 
North Sheffield seats 400. The 4nown gifts 
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of Mr. Sheffield to the School exceed 
$350,000. But he has given much pri- 
vately in addition. 

The Faculty of the Sheffield School con- 
sists of sixteen Professors, and thirteen 
instructors and assistants. 


SHEFFIELD HALL, 


undergraduates is 224. Although the sphere 
of the school is primarily the Natural Sci- 
ences, it is by no means a mere professional 
or technical institute. It secures a liberal 
basis for special study by enforcing, in Fresh- 


man year, a uniform course in mathematics, | 


physics, chemistry, botany, physical geog- 
raphy, drawing, German, English and polit- 
ical economy. Some knowledge of Latin is 
required for admission. ‘There is a “ select 
course,” embracing linguistics, political econ- 
omy, and history (under such instructors as 
Professor William D, Whitney and General 
Francis A. Walker), English language and 
literature, German, French, and English 
composition. 

The Scientific School has, indeed, attained 
the dimensions of a second and independent 
college. It is not unlikely that, by an 
enlargement of its courses in language and 
history (adding perhaps the classical tongues), 
the Academic Department in the meanwhile 
gradually opening elective courses, and 
increasing its facilities for the teaching of 
natural science, the two may eventually come 
to cover nearly the same ground. 


Here may be mentioned the Peabody | 


Museum of Natural History, endowed by 
Mr. George Peabody of London. 
handsome four-story building, just erected 
on the corner of Elm and High streets, 
opposite Alumni Hall. It contains lecture- 


The number of | 


This isa | 
| recent establishment of several Fellowships 
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| rooms, offices, and cabinets for collections in 
| zodlogy, geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
| and American archeology. ‘The valuable 
collections of fossils made by the annual 
| Yale expedition in the West, under the lead- 
ership of Professor Marsh, will be arranged 
in the Peabody Museum. The 
building already erected is merely 
one wing of a larger structure which 
will stretch from Elm to Library 

street. 

The Yale School of the Fine Arts 
is, like the Sheffield School, mainly 
the creation of a single donor, Mr. 
Augustus R. Street of New Haven, 
whose gifts to the college have 
amounted to $280,000, besides other 
sums of unknown amount not yet 
realized. ‘The Faculty of the Ar 
School consists of a Professor of 
Painting and Design, a Professor 
of the History of Art, a Professor of 
Drawing, and an Instructor in Per- 
spective. It has some thirty stu- 
dents, and is open to both sexes. 

These various departments, though 
subject to the general government 

of the University,—the original President and 
Fellows of Yale College,—are practically 
independent in their internal discipline and 
instruction. ‘The President of the college is 
ex officio President of each of the schools ; 
but these have also a Dean, Chairman, or 
Director, who acts as executive officer of his 
department. All degrees, of course, are con- 
ferred by the University. 

One of the most encouraging symptoms 
in the recent development of the University 
is the establishment of a school for the 
advanced instruction of graduate students. 
At present, however, this department has no 
separate organization, instruction being given 
by members of the undergraduate Faculties 
in the intervals of their other work. The 
annual report by the Executive Committee 
of the Society of the Alumni, published June 
1st, 1875, says: “ There have been this year 
29 [graduate] students distributed in the 
following classes: In History, 13; in Polit- 
ical Science, 12; in Sanskrit and General 
Philology, 9; in English Literature, 7; in 
Greek, 7; in Hebrew, 6; in Mental Science, 
4; in Mathematics, 3 ; in Latin, 2; in Gothic, 
2.” This is exclusive of graduate students 
in Natural Sciences. The number of gradu 
ate students now in attendance is 63. The 





will do much toward stimulating graduate 
study ; but what is most needed is provision 





should devote themselves exclusively to this 
department. 

It would be impossible, within the limits 
of this paper, to mention the many gifts, in 
the shape of endowment funds, building 
funds, scholarships, books, money, specimens, 
apparatus, etc., which have contributed to 
the rapid advance thus briefly sketched in 
all departments of the University. It is 
worthy of note, however, that Yale owes 
nearly all that she has to private liberality. 
The gifts of the commonwealth of Connecti- 


for a number of University Professors who 


cut to the college do not, all told, exceed | 


$100,000, if we except $135,000, the product 
of the sale of public lands granted to the 
Scientific School as the State Agricultural 
Institute. The productive property of the 
University, according to the last Treasury 
Exhibit, is about $1,500,000. If to this be 
added the value of the land, and the amount 
that has been spent in buildings, books, 
apparatus, etc., the University may be 


. “37° | 
roughly estimated as worth five millions of 


dollars—a small sum, if we consider what 
has been accomplished with it. Indeed, the 
history of the college is a story of unceasing 
struggle with poverty—almost with bank- 
ruptcy ; of self-denying effort by its officers, 
and of a system of small and patient econo- 
mies on the part of its financial managers. 
In addition to the buildings belonging to 
the separate departments ought perhaps to 
be mentioned the College Gymnasium, and 
the building opposite it on Library street, 
occupied by graduate students ; the elegant 
new boat-house of the Yale Navy on Mill 
River, and the halls of the Skull and Bones, 
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Scroll and Keys, Psi Upsilon, and Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Societies. 

About the years 1869-71 appeared what 
was called “the Young Yale movement,” 
a rather vaguely expressed, though clearly 
shown, dissatisfaction among the younger 
graduates with the conservatism of the col- 
lege government. It was urged especially 
that there was too large a clerical element 
in the corporation, and that the Alumni 
ought to be represented. There was much 
controversy in and out of print, Dr. Leonard 
Bacon taking a prominent part on the Old 
Yale, and Mr. William Walter Phelps on the 
Young Yale, side. Finally, in accordance 
with a suggestion of President Woolsey, 
made as long ago as 1866, the State agreed 
to relinquish a share of its claim in the gov- 
ernment of the college, and the six Senior 
Senators were replaced by an equal number 
of gentlemen, chosen, one each year, by 
the Alumni at their annual Commencement 
meetings. 

In speaking of the influence which the 
college has had on the intellectual develop- 
ment of the country, a comparison naturally 
suggests itself between Yale and the sister 
University at Cambridge. Founded under 
similar auspices, and for similar purposes, 
the two have diverged widely in spirit. 
Cambridge, with the neighboring city of 
Boston, is widely known, not only as the 
seat of Harvard College, but as the center 
of most that is best in American letters. 
New Haven can claim no such distinction. 
There has always been in the training given 
at Yale a certain severity. Discipline, rather 
than culture; power, rather than grace ; 
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“ light,” rather than “sweetness,” have been, 
if not the aim, at least the result of her teach- 
ings. Her scholars have been noted for 
solid and exact learning. Perhaps Dwight 
and Woolsey on one hand, and Everett and 
Felton on the other, may be taken as the 
types of Yale and Harvard Presidents. This 
difference is owing to many causes. Har- 
vard has had at her back a wealthy and 
cultivated city. Boston is the chief point 
on this continent where the electric sparks 
have been taken off from the current of 
European thought. Yale, on the contrary, 
has been situated in a small provincial city, 
with little “atmosphere” beyond what the 
college itself might impart to the town. 
Again, the Unitarian and Transcendental 
movements in Massachusetts during the first 
half of this century, whatever may have been 
their effect on the Church, undoubtedly stim- 
ulated literary activity. 

The course of study at the two colleges 
has been much the same. The influences 
of place have differed fofo calo, The imag- 
ination and the feelings may be chastened, 
but they cannot be aroused to original 
expression by any scheme of study. For 
this there are needed fresh and joyous 
impressions from without; a free and even 
audacious reception and interchange of new 


thought. These impulses the Massachusetts 
come-outers of the last generation had and 
profited by. 


Before the recent changes in its system, 


YALE BOAT-HOUSE. 


Harvard was 
means popular college, drawing most of its 
students from Eastern Massachusetts. 
Alumni settled largely in Boston and neigh- 
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not very a large and by no | these at 


Its | 





boring towns, and there thus grew up about 
the college a cultivated body of its sons, and 
in time a school of brilliant writers. Of 
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Yale the reverse has been true. She has 
not kept her boys at home. They came 
from all over the country, largely from New 
York and the West, and, before the war, 
from the South; and after graduation they 
cut loose from Alma Mater’s 
apron-strings, and were scattered 
more widely than before. This, 
which has been her weakness, has 
also been her strength. She has 
a national character, and her 
investments are everywhere. 

Yale is by no means deficient 
in distinguished names in poetry, 
fiction, criticism, and belles-lettres 
generally, numbering among her 
graduates of the present century 
Pierpont, Hillhouse, Cooper,* Per- 
cival, Willis, Bushnell, Judd (the 
author of “ Margaret,”) Bristed, 
Mitchell, Winthrop, and Stedman, 
with others perhaps less famous. 
But the centrifugal force of New 
Haven is shown in the fact that of 
this list only three have resided 
there since their graduation, and 
different times. There has never 
been a Yale school of writers since the 


* Non-graduate, class of 1806, 
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Revolutionary “ Pleiades” already men- 
tioned. 

But in the literature of knowledge, in the 
professions, in business, politics, and practi- 
cal life, Yale’s record is a proud one. In 
scholarship she is manenaied by such names 


as Webster, Worcester, Woolsey, Hadley, 


out 
and 
Of 


and Whitney; in science and invention by | 


Silliman, Morse, Whitney, Dana, and Chau- 


venet; in divinity by Edwards, Hopkins, | 


Emmons, Dwight, and Taylor; in the State 


and at the bar by Grimke, Mason, Kent, | 


Calhoun, and Evarts. The class of 1837, 


e. g., contributed to the number of prominent | 


Presidents.” She has furnished Presidents 
to Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Amherst, Trinity, Middlebury, Cor- 
nell, and the Universities of Vermont, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and many others. 
Presidents Barnard of Columbia, White of 
Cornell, Gilman of the Hopkins University, 
and Chancellor Stillé of the University of 
Pennsylvania, are all graduates of Yale. 
This paper has been devoted mainly to 
tracing the growth of the university as an 
educational institution. The social life of 
the undergraduates falls outside our com- 
pass. Much might be written of the old col- 
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men now in public life the names of the 
Hon. William M. Evarts, 
Waite, Attorney-General Pierrepont, and 
Governor Samuel J. Tilden. 

Yale is, in a sense, the daughter of Har- 
vard. Her founders and early Presidents 
and tutors were of necessity Harvard men. 
But the younger college has since been far 
more active in founding and officering new 
colleges—a work, be it said, which has 
proved to be of doubtful expediency. Yale 
may be called, like Virgima, “ Mother of 


Chief-Justice | 


lege commons, of the Bully Club, of Town 
and Gown fights, of Linonia and Brothers 
and the Secret Societies; of the ceremonies 
| of Presentation Day; of college journalism 
| and college boating, and of many other cus- 
toms, traditions, and institutions, but they 
| would easily fill a chapter by themselves. 
Probably at no other American college has 
| so distinctive a social life been developed as 
at Yale, nor one so rich in humorous and 
picturesque traits. This life has never been 
adequately described. In conclusion, it 
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may be permissible to quote what has else- 
where been written as expressing the hopes 
and aspirations of “ Young Yale.” 


“We care not that the dawn should throw 
Its flush upon our portico; 

But rather that our natal star, 

Bright Hesper in the twilight far, 

Should beckon toward the distant West 
Which he—our Berkeley—loved the best; 


Whereto, his prophet line did say, 

‘The course of empire takes its way.’ 
And in the groves of that young land 

A mighty school his wisdom planned, 

To teach new knowledge to new men-- 
Strange sciences undreamed of then. 

She comes—had come, unknown, before— 
Though not on ‘vext Bermoothes’ shore ; 
Yet will she not her prophet fail— 

The Old—the New—the same dear Yale.” 


READING CLASS HISTORY. 


IS THERE A SUBTERRANEAN OUTLET 


TO THE 


UPPER LAKE REGION ?* 


LaKEs Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, 
and Ontario cover an area of some ninety 
thousand square miles of surface. Superior, 
the largest body of fresh water on the globe, 
with its area of 32,000 square miles; Hu- 
ron, with its 21,000; Michigan, with its 


22,000; Erie, with its 9,000; and Ontario, | 


with its 6,300, make a very formidable array 


of fresh-water receptacles for this chain | 


alone; while there yet remain an innumer- 


able multitude of smaller but similar bodies | 


dispersed through the great north-west terri- 
tory of the Hudson-Bay country. 

Here is a vast and comparatively unpro- 
ductive region, penetrated in every direction 
by streams of greater and less magnitude, 


interspersed with lakes and bays, which, in 
many cases, cast their broad mantle of 
waters for hundreds of miles. Among these 
many lakes there are to be found some 
which cover an area of 10,000 square miles 
of surface, and others which stretch away 
for 300 miles in length, and spread out 
in their primitive grandeur for from 50 to 
roo miles in width. Here also can be found 
long chains of miniature lakes of considera- 
ble dimensions, and many which eclipse even 
Ontario itself; while of the endless lines of 
rivers there is one at least which will bear 
quite a favorable comparison to the great 
Mississippi; and an area of some 400,000 
miles is drained by the tributaries of Lake 


Whether the great lakes are the true reservoirs from which our Northern wells, springs and subte: 
ranean streams receive their constant supply of water, is a question of sufficient interest and significance to 
merit a thoughtful consideration. The data upon which the advocates of this theory found their conclusions 
are certainly manifold and forcible, and though there may be breaks in the line of evidence, the facts as now 
established would seem to favor the views which the author of this paper now proposes to define and defend. 
—EpiTor. 
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Winnipeg alone. While much of 
the outpouring of these waters is 
directed toward the Polar Sea and 
through the valley of the Mississippi, 
yet there is a vast volume which, it 
is believed, is checked in its course 
»ver the surface to the south and 
east, by the elevations beyond Lakes 
Superior and Huron, and seeks an 
exit, as some think, by subterranean 
channels through the crust of the 
earth. It is also possible that some 
of the water escapes by contact 
with the deep recesses of Superior 
and Huron into their gigantic reser- 
voirs ; while other channels, fissures, 
and crevices in the earth’s crust 
probably carry away in other direc- 
tions, in their course, an unceasing 
flow for man’s ultimate benefit and 
use, 

The depth of penetration of some 
of this chain of great lakes into the 
solid matter of the earth’s surface 
affords a good illustration of their adaptation 
as recipients of a great influx from subter- 
ranean sources. 

The surface of Lake Superior is some 600 | 
feet above the sea-level, and we find its bed | 
descending 573 feet below the level of the | 
Atlantic; while Ontario, with a surface ele- 
vation of 235 feet above, descends to an 
equal distance below the level of the 
Atlantic. That there exist channels of com- | 
munication with some of these lakes has 
long been believed and admitted by many. | 


THE 


pENNSY LVANIA 


yr LL 


SHOWING SUPPOSED TRACK OF SUBTERRANEAN OUTLET FROM 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


And that a great subterranean influx into 
the upper lakes exists, there is little doubt, 
as a comparison of the discharge through 
the mighty St. Lawrence with the limited 
supply from the country bordering on the 
upper lakes clearly demonstrates, leaving 
the problem to be settled in the mind as to 


| where this vast volume does come from, in 


its course to the ocean. Again, the dis- 
charge through the St. Lawrence is equal to 
double the volume poured into Ontario 
through the Niagara, or into Erie through 


SAND-HILLS, SO''TH-EAST SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN. 
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the St. Clair; suggesting that, from the 


shallowness of Lake Erie, and the great | 


depth of Superior and Huron, a subterranean 
channel may connect Superior and Huron 
with Ontario, giving to the latter, through 
this source, to be discharged by the St. Law- 
rence, a greater volume than is given through 
St. Clair or the Niagara. It is also a well- 
demonstrated fact that the volume of water 
escaping from the lakes through the mighty 
St. Lawrence is far greater than the amount 
discharged from the upper lakes into Ontario 
by the proper channels—the St. Clair and 
Niagara; and it is also well settled that the 
supply to Lake Erie from the St. Clair is 


about equaled by its discharge through the | 
Niagara; showing that ¢ receives from no | 
subterranean source any perceptible surplus | 


of water. And this is generally attributed to 
its comparative shallowness, as compared 
with the greater depth of Superior, Huron, 
and Ontario. 

There are those also who entertain the 
belief that while Lakes Superior and Huron 
are supplied largely through such subter- 
ranean channels on the one hand, they suffer 


severely through losses by similar channels | 
Here, | 


at some point in their vast expanse. 
in the Ilhnois Valley, in the track of this old 
surface current, which at no remote period 
poured its transparent flood through this 
valley, reaching as if did from bluff to 
bluff, and carrying a volume of a hundred 
feet in depth, coming down from this 
very territory, from these identical lakes of 
this wilderness above—the plainly marked 
traces now lie above the drift, bearing 


striking evidences of what it was then, | 
when intact and uninterrupted by changes in | 


the earth’s surface. And if it can be demon- 


strated as to what these sources of supply | 
could then muster up, and that the same | 


average discharge still continues through 
other but unseen channels, then is it not 


possible that the causes which brought about | 
this recession of the waters of the lakes, | 
and finally closed this old outlet, wrought | 


other and corresponding changes by which 
a new passage was supplied for the escape 


of the outpouring of this region—in other | 


words, may not the same territorial convul- 
sions which elevated the plateau at the foot of 
Lake Michigan, and shut off the outflow into 
the valley below, have opened up subterran- 
ean passages through which these waters find 
such easy access in their course to the sea ? 

It requires but a casual glance at the sur- 
roundings of the south-eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, and the level plateau stretching 
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far away into northern Indiana, to convince 
even the most skeptical that, at no distant 
period, the waters of the old lake rolled be- 
fore the angry blasts from this vast region 


of ice and snow to the north-west, lashing 


the south-eastern shore with terrific fury, be- 
fore a gale of prehistoric time, and piling 
up monuments of scattered waste which to- 
day mark the track of its expended force. 
And here are found, too, the imprints of its 
track as the waters sped on through its chan- 
nel, at the present foot of the lake, and 


| made their exit into the valley below. A 


trip around the south-eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, over this plateau in Indiana, fo! 
lowing the old track of this current still far- 
ther down the valley itself, cannot but bring 
the conviction that here was the beautiful 
river—that mighty current which old Indian 
traditions have handed down to us so re- 
cently. And there are other finger-marks 
of human tracing, which go still further to 
prove that these changes were wrought since 


| the advent of man. Some fifteen years since, 


an old Ottawa chief, “ Shabbona,” died on 
the banks of the Illinois River, in Grundy 
County, at an advanced age. The writer, 
among others, has often heard him speak of 
a tradition which came from his forefathers, 
that they formerly paddled their canoes from 
bluff to bluff; and thatthe present valley 
was then the bed of a deep river of pure 
crystal water; and, according to that tradi- 
tion, and estimating the height of the water, 
as indicated by the well-worn lines on the 


| rocks, it shows that the plateau and marsh 


at the present foot of the lake were then sub- 
merged. 

There are further proofs that old Shab- 
bona was right. 

A trip over to the south-east corner of 
Lake Michigan, near Michigan City, reveals 
to us huge mountains of sand which have 
been drifted about for years, and much re- 
duced in height. 

This sand is from the lake, and is cleanly 
washed, and interspersed with shells of the 
present period. There they lie, some 500 
feet high; many far inland, and all in the 
track of those fierce gales which swept the 
lake from the north-west. These are not 
mere heaps of loose sand, the natural accu- 
mulation of successive storms, but mountains. 

Far inland, and directly in the track of 
these prehistoric gales, a broad expanse of 
level land appears; very unlike the usual 
formation, as seen throughout this great 
country. The surface resembles the long 
unbroken swell of the Pacific. For miles 
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away, and stretching far into Indiana, the | 
surface recedes and swells in a continuous 
unbroken line, each line having a trend 
north-east and south-west, marking with | 
exactness the great swell as it coursed over 
these shallows. The eye wanders in the 
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their faces, marking, with scientific precision, 
the course of the old current. In many 
cases where these rocks were soft and easily 
disintegrated, deep caverns have been cut 
and worn far into their interior, at the 
same time preserving the parallel line of the 


| current throughout the entire length of the 


y) / 
LAKE j | 
MICHIGAN 


| bluff, often having an 


penetration. Here and there a solitary rock 
stands isolated in the center of a field, or 
over on yonder marsh, far away from either 
inverted coniform 
shape, worn away at its base, and standing 
apparently poised upon some more tenacious 


| bed rock, which has resisted the grinding 
| force of the lake current. 


RIVER 
€ 
nxat 
wr 


Nowhere along this valley are there indi- 
cations more striking than at Buffalo Rock, 
five miles below Ottawa. Here we not 
only have the water lines in bold outline, 
but the depth of this great stream becomes 
plainly apparent. Here the perpendicular 


| face of the rock stands fronting the stream. 
| Though somewhat washed and _ weather- 


MAP SHOWING POSITION OF SAND-HILLS AND TRACK 
OF GROUND-SWELL. 
distance, as the long undulating lines disap- 
pear toward the horizon. As far as the eye 
can reach, these stretch in lines of geomet- 
rical precision, ridges and alternate depres- 
sions extending over this shallow plateau. 
Each line is marked by a stunted growth | 
of cedars or shrubs, and each depression, | 
like a miniature canal, is filled with water. 

The position of these mountains of sand, 
and their still impressive dimensions, tell a 
fearful tale of lavishly expended force; of | 
gales which once rent the very earth, and 
scattered its solid matter into heaps; of 
waves which swept this old lake in terrific 
grandeur, piling up monuments for the 
future and spending their force far inland, 
only to fall in the valley below. History 
bears no record of the time when this pla- 
teau was submerged, and when the region 
of the Calumet, Kankakee, Desplaines, 
Mazon, and Vermilion was as the delta of | 
the Mississippi, carrying the waters of the | 
great basins beyond into the general recep- | 
tacle below. But here are the truthful indi- 
cations, and the additional fact that, as the 
mountain waves dashed along, they followed 
this shallow plateau, like a ground-swell, 
and left a track which to-day marks its 
way with indisputable characters. 

As we pass along the old channel into 
the valley of the Illinois, a casual examina- 
tion of the rocks and bluffs along its margin, 
reveals the presence of well-marked, and, in 
many cases, deeply worn, water lines upon 


| beaten, the lines are well defined. 


Far up on its face, a hundred and fifty 


| feet, are the deeply worn lines, interrupted 


in their course of disintegration by the pres- 
ence of a seam of more tenacious formation, 


UPPER SECTION OF BUFFALO ROCK, ILLINOIS VALLEY. 


which stands conspicuously out from the 
face of the rock, apparently a disinterested 
party to the destructive forces then at 
work, while here and there an outcropping 
of limestone breaks the uniformity of the 
well-drawn lines, when, suddenly, a short 
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bend in the line sends it far into the rock, 
cutting its lateral course deeper into the 
softer sandstone, only to be arrested again 
and again by the sudden trend of some 
more obstinate stratification. 

Lower down the valley, some three miles 





STARVED ROCK, ILLINOIS VALLEY; HEIGHT, 150 FEET. 
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| Or when, coming, as it does, from its source, 
| charged with carbonic acid, it may hay 
| passed, in its course to the surface, throug! 
| the various limestones, and become charge«! 
with the carbonates of lime or magnesium 
| or, again, by infiltration through a thin sean 
| of bog ore or iron pyrites, it springs fort! 
bitter with impregnations of iron or its su! 
| phates. But, where it finds its way to th 
| surface through the sandstone and supern 
tant strata of gravel, it becomes shorn of its 
chemical properties, and bursts forth in 
| virgin purity from the hidden recesses. ‘T! 
unlimited outpouring of this crystal water 
| too well known here to require comment 
| Away up in Wisconsin, in the track of this 
under-ground current, these waters reach th« 
surface in unprecedented profusion. At 
| Waukesha, where the Niagara limestones 
| crop out in strange contrast with the regula: 
| stratifications, it comes rushing to the sur 
| face in huge volumes. The writer was pres 


| ent at the digging of one of the many wells 


| to cease. 


below Buffalo Rock, “Starved Rock” looms | 


up, a conspicuous figure in the studies of 


this interesting valley. Disconnected from 
the surrounding rocks, it stands prominently 
before you; the placid waters of the Illinois 
flow at its foot; but it will for many years 
continue to carry the deeply cut scars which 
through its long battle with the lake current 
it bore so nobly, and which for centuries it 
has treasured up for our study. 

On a marsh, above Buffalo Rock, stands 
a beautiful specimen of a water-worn rock, 
far above the present level of the stream. 
The soft character of these rocks would seem 
to indicate that but a few centuries have 
passed since this great current flowed and 
coursed through this valley, for even the 
storms of the past century have made great 
havoc upon their faces, and in time will wear 
away every trace of this great outlet. 

It is a well-known fact that, throughout 
the extent of this valley, at no great depth, 
are vast basins and subterranean streams of 
pure water, in all respects corresponding in 
its general characteristics to the water of 
Lake Superior, containing the same common 
ingredients in solution, save where, in its 
passage to the surface, it may have passed 
through the coal measures, and become 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 


at that place during the summer of 1874, 
| when several live fish came through a hol 
| made in the rock with a crowbar. ‘The 

flow of water was so great—at a depth oi 
| eight feet—that the workmen were compelled 
As there was no means by which 
these fish could have reached this well other 
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than the one mentioned, it is evident that 
it had communication with some subterra- 
nean current where fish existed. 

At Lake Geneva, in Wisconsin, it is well 
known that a fish, known as the Cisco, 
comes and departs at regular periods every 
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year; it remains but a few days and is gone. 
These same fish are found in Lake Superior 
only, and it is believed by many that there 
is a subterranean passage by which they 
come and return. 


It is a fact well known to many who have | 
visited Northern Wisconsin, that there are | 


lakes near Superior whose waters rise and 
fall with those of Superior. When the wind 
is strong from the east, the waters on the 
western shore pile up, and a corresponding 
rise occurs in these smaller lakes, while a 
change of wind brings about a corresponding 
recession. 

All along Lake Michigan, as in the region 
of Superior, we find this water springing to 
the surface, save where it is checked by a 
heavy substratum of clay. It is reached by 
artesian wells at Chicago, Joliet, Morris, 
Marseilles, Ottawa, and far down the valley. 
At Marseilles it is reached at a depth of 


from eighty to one hundred and fifty feet, | 


and comes in volumes. At Debolt’s Springs, 


near Ottawa, it comes to the surface in such | 


quantities that, were it not for the fact that 
the outlet is so near the edge of the river, it 


might well be utilized for manufacturing pur- | 


poses. At Ottawa it supplies a part of the 
city, and the railroad stations have their 
wells which flow without ceasing. Here are 
located upward of twenty artesian wells, 
each seeming to outdo the other in the vo- 
luminous delivery of its pure crystal water. 
And here on the bank of the old Illinois, 
opposite the junction of the Fox River, are 
the celebrated mineral springs of this valley. 
Here in this beautifully ornamented spot, 
where the old tribes of Indians came so reg- 
ularly for their “medicine” from the “ Great 
Spirit,” are springs of more than ordinary 
merit, and this spot was also a favorite 
resort for deer, in the early days, as though 
directed by a kind Providence to follow the 
savage, for a health-inspiring beverage. 
These waters are somewhat similar to the 
waters of Saratoga County New York, 
though not so strongly impregnated with 
salt, yet sufficiently strong to make it a 
pleasant and effervescing beverage, which is 
largely sought after by invalids. On many 
of the stock farms near this valley artesian 
wells are bored with great success, while the 
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natural outcroppings along the valley are 
endless. 

Along the valley, lower down, and near 
Peoria, for many miles, vast tracts of land are 
rendered useless in consequence of the 
great rush of these waters to the surface 
through the supernatant seams of gravel. 
Endless swamps, fields of wild rice, and, in 
some places, whole tracts of densely matted 
bog and thicket, oftentimes covered with a 
sparse growth of timber, are buoyed up by 
the gushing waters, and, like floating islands, 
remain suspended there; and, after a hard 


| winter has left the mass frozen, the heavy 


gales of early spring sway the entire tract 
back and forth until the winds subside. A 
long pole penetrating this tenacious mass 
glides down uninterruptedly through several 
feet of clear water, until finally arrested by 
the hard bed of gravel below. 

Farther down the valley, and, we think, 
in Schuyler County, near the river, the sand- 
stone formation crops out in bluffs of various 
altitudes; and, at a point where a saw-mill 
has been in operation for some years, a nat- 
ural outcropping of very wonderful charac- 
ter is seen. Here, from the very interior of 
the rock, comes a torrent of clear, pure 
water, falling about seventy-five feet. It 
has been used for years as a water power, 
and a more valuable one is seldom found. 


| Around the mouth of this subterranean tor- 


rent, which will average some eight cubic 
feet of solid water, innumerable specimens 
of fossils are found, and basketfuls have 
been picked up here at one visit; from this 
it is very evident that the subterranean cur- 
rent is in the Old Red Sandstone, and, in its 
escape to the surface through the fissures 
and crevices, it passes through the fossilifer- 
ous rocks, which are gradually being disin- 
tegrated by the constant flow. Such is the 
case at Waukesha, where the Niagara group 
of fossiliferous limestones comes to the sur- 
face. 

To give an account of the many and 
peculiarly interesting cases in which these 
waters make themselves manifest at the sur- 
face in this valley, would require a volume; 
but these are mere finger-marks of the vast 
currents which rush along in this track 
through the subterranean channels. 
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PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; OR, “SHOW YOUR PASSPORTS!” 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


CHAPTER X. 
LIFE ON THE BRASSOS. 


“As yet a colt he stalks with lofty pace, 

And denen his limbs with flexile grace: 

First leads the way, the threatening torrent braves ; 

And dares the unknown arch that spans the waves. 

Light on his airy crest his slender head, 

His belly short, his loins luxuriant spread : 

Muscle on muscle knots his brawny breast, 

No fear alarms him, nor vain shouts molest. 

But at the clash of arms, his ear afar 

Drinks the deep sound, and vibrates to the war: | 

Flames from each nostril roll in gather’d stream, 

His quivering limbs with restless motion gleam, 

O’er his right shoulder, floating full and fair, 

Sweeps his thick mane, and spreads its pomp of hair ; | 

Swift works his double spine, and earth around 

Rings to his solid hoof that wears the ground.” 
SOTHEBY. 


Bur it is time that this history should 
return from tracing the varying fortunes of 
one of the companies of Philip Nolan’s 
friends, to look at the fortunes of that other | 
company, whom he had himself enlisted, 


and to whom he had returned when he left 
Eunice and Inez, in care of Harrod for the | 
moment, near the ferry of the Sabine River. 
Had we diaries as full of these move- 
ments as we have of those of Eunice and | 
Inez, which have proved of less account | 
in history, this chapter might take fuller 
proportions than those which have brought | 
those ladies to the waters of the Brassos | 
River. It proved that the expedition of | 
young men led by Nolan from Natchez | 
and Texas, was destined to meet the Span- | 
ish army in array of battle. Here was the 
first of those trials of strength between 
the descendants of Cortez and his men on 
the one hand, and the descendants of 
New Englanders and Virginians on the | 
other, which were to end in the inde- 
pendence of Texas forty years after. But 
of this expedition we have now scarcely a | 
record—none excepting one memoir from 
its youngest member, as drawn up by him 
after the expiration of a quarter of a century. 
As has been already said, the party gath- 
ered at Natchez, which was Nolan’s home, 
so far as a man of affairs like him, a man of 
so many languages and so many lands can be 
said to have had one. Natchez, a settle- 
ment of some six hundred persons, was now 
an American town, having passed under the | 


flag of the United States a year or two 
before. It had been founded by the French, 
however, and the Spanish Government gave 
up the administration only after severe 
pressure, and indeed with riotous distur) 
ances of the inhabitants. For it was be- 


| coming the head-quarters of the Western 
| race of men, and when they suspected that 
| the Spanish Government was slow in its exe- 


cution of the treaty which provided for the 
surrender of Natchez to our own sway, their 
indignation knew no bounds. In such a 
community as this it is not difficult to fancy 
the feeling excited by the examination of 
Nolan—of which we have already spoken— 


| when Vidal, the Spanish consul, complained 


that he was about to invade the territory of 
Mexico. 

Nolan had, in fact, enrolled a company 
of more than twenty men on this expedi- 
tion—the third which he had undertaken in 
his trading for wild horses. It was admitted 
on all hands, that under the general restric- 
tions which grew out of the hateful policy 
of that hateful wretch, Philip the Second 
—bloody Mary’s husband, let it be rever- 


| ently remembered in passing—it was ad- 


mitted on all hands that this trade was pro- 
hibited. But in this case, Don Pedro de 
Nava, the Commandant-General of the 
North-eastern provinces of New Spain, had 
given Nolan a formal permission to carry it 
on. On his several returns to Orleans, 
Nolan had sent presents of handsome 
horses to the Governor, as token of his 
success. And when these facts appeared, 
on the hearing before Judge Bruin, the 
American Judge, he said that this could not 
be regarded as a hostile expedition against 
a friendly power. It was a trading expedi 


| tion permitted in form by the authorities of 


that power. The United States, he said, 
was not bound to intervene, nor would it 
intervene in any way. 

Accordingly the gay young party started, 
full of life and hope. I am afraid no man 
of them would have turned back had Judge 
Bruin addressed them paternally, and told 
them that they were violating the neutrality 
of the United States by an attack upon the 
territory of its friends. I am afraid none of 
them loved the King of Spain. But I am 
bound to say that, so far as three-quarters 
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of a century has unlocked the secrets of the 
past, there is no evidence that Philip Nolan 
spoke untruly that day, or that he had any 
foolish notion of invasion or conquest. The 
reader will see that his conduct, and that of 
his men, show no signs of any such notion, 
and neither the archives of Mexico nor of 
America have divulged any word to imply 
it.* 

The young fellows crossed the Mississippi 
at Walnut Hills,t above Natchez, and rode 
westerly. Their route would thus lie 
between the posts of Natchitoches and 
Washita—both of them old French posts, 
now held by Spanish garrisons. The Spanish 


* The writer begs to acknowledge the courtesy 
with which Mr. Fish and Mr. Jefferson, the accom- 
plished keeper of rolls, as well as Gen. Belknap at 
the War Office, have made every research in the 
national archives which would throw any light on 
the darker places of this history. The following let- 
ter to Philip Nolan, a copy of which has been pre- 
served in the State Department, is so curious, that 
even the reader of a novel may pause to look at it. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO PHILIP NOLAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 21, 1798. 

Sir: It is some time since I have understood that 
there are large herds of horses in a wild state in the 
country west of the Mississippi, and have been 
desirous of obtaining details of their history in that 
state. Mr. Brown, Senator from Kentucky, informs 
me it would be in your power to give interesting 
information on this subject, and encourages me to 
ask it. 
beyond the records of history, been such as admitted 
not that animal to exist in a state of nature. The 
condition of America is rapidly advancing to the 
same. The present, then, is probably the only 
moment in the age of the world, and the & » above 
mentioned the only subjects, of which we can avail 


ourselves to obtain what has never yet been recorded, | 


and never can be again, in all probability. I will 
add that your information is the sole reliance, as far 
as I can at present see, for obtaining this desideratum. 
You will render to natural history a very acceptable 
service, therefore, if you will enable our Philosophical 
Society to add so interesting a chapter to the history 
of this animal. 
ticular facts asked for, as your knowledge of the 
animal in his domesticated, as well as his wild state, 
will naturally have led your attention to those par- 


ticulars in the manners, habits, and laws of his | 


existence, which are peculiar to his wild state. I 


wish you not to be anxious about the form of your | 


information ; the exactness of the substance alone is 
material, and if, after giving in a first letter all the 
facts you at present possess, you could be so good 
on subsequent occasions as to furnish such others in 
addition as you may acquire from time to time, your 
communications will always be thankfully received. 
If addressed to me at Monticello, and put into any 
post-office of Kentucky or Tennessee, they will 
reach me speedily and safely, and will be considered 
as obligations on, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Mr. NOLAN, TH: JEFFERSON, 
t Now Vicksburg. 
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The circumstances of the Old World have, | 


I need not specity to you the par- | 


79! 


consul at Natchez had sent word to the 
commandant at Washita that this band was 
coming, a>d he sent out a party of dragoons 
to meet them. This was the party of which 
the reader has heard already. They were 
more than twice as numerous as Nolan’s 
men, but they hesitated to attack him, as 
well they might. For whether he had, or 
had not, any right to bring horses out from 
New Spain, he was not yet in New Spain. 
He was still in Louisiana. More than this, 
as has been said, he carried with him the 
permission of the Spanish governor to 
cross the frontier for the purposes of his 
trade. 

The Spanish captain therefore pretended 
that he had only come out to hunt for some 
horses he had lost. But, as Nolan observed, 
so soon as he advanced with his friends, the 
Spanish soldiers turned and dogged him, 
Nor did he lose sight of them till he passed 
the garrison to which they belonged. He 
declined to go into Washita, and for the 
same reason declined to bring his party into 
Natchitoches, as we have seen. They 
crossed the Washita River, rode merrily on 
and on, till they cameto the Red River, their 
party being diminished only by the absence 

| of Harrod, Richards, Adams and King. 

When Blackburn had joined, Czsar had 

joined also,—for Caesar had an enthusiasm 

for Captain Nolan, and thought to see wild 
life, to collect silver and to return soon to 

Miss Inez. Under the Captain’s lead, so 
| soon as he had determined to give Natchi- 
toches the go-by, they kept on the east side 
from the Red River till they came to the 
village of the Caddoes. Among these good- 
| natured and friendly people, they staid long 

enough to build a raft, and ferry their horses 
over, and now the real enterprise for which 
| they had started was begun. 

The Caddoes were not yet used to visits 
from whites, though they had learned to take 
their furs to Natchitoches every year to sell. 
| The Americans found them in this “ month 
of turkeys,” as they called October, or the 
“moon” which filled the greater part of Octo- 
ber, enjoying the holiday of an Indian's 
life. ‘Their lodges were made by a frame- 
work of poles placed in a circle in the 
ground with the tops united in an oval 
form. ‘This frame-work was tightly bound 
together, and the whole nicely thatched. 
Within, every person had a “ bunk” of his 
own, raised from the ground and covered 
with buffalo skins,—not an uncomfortable 
house. Many of these youngsters who 
| visited them here had been born in log 
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cabins which had not so much room upon 
the floor. For these lodges covered a circle 
which was twenty-five feet in diameter. 
More than once, as the party went forward, 
were the members of it glad to accept the 
hospitality which such lodges offered, and 
more than once glad to build such for their 
own quarters. 


And, from this moment, the work and the | 
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the expedition prospered. Six days more 
brought them to Trinity River, and across 
it. All these young men were used to open 
prairie life, with its freedom and adventure. 
But only the six Spaniards of the party, 
Nolan himself, and one or two of the Ameri 
cans, had ever taken wild horses in fair chase 
with the lasso. The use of it was still to be 


taught and learned, as the warm days of 





‘ 





“I TOOK MASTER ONE-EVYE AND TIED HIM TO A TREE FOR THE NIGHT.” 


play ot the little party began. 
encouraged so soon as he learned that his 
presence and escort for the party of ladies 
were no longer needed. One day he was 
negotiating with Twowokanies — friendly 
people enough when they saw the strength 
of the long-knives. He bought from them 
some fine horses, and so the business of 


Nolan was | October and 
| Eunice and Inez were wending westward 





November passed. While 
from Nacogdoches, many was the frolic, and 
many the upset, the empty saddle, and the 
hair-breadth escape by which the green- 
horns of this other party, were broken into 
their new business. But it was a jolly and 
a hearty life, and no man regretted the 
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adventure while buffalo meat and fine 
weather lasted. 

As they crossed the divide between the 
Trinity and the Brassos, moving on a parallel 
line with the smaller party, the supply of 
buffalo meat gave out, and they had to try 
the experiment of horse-flesh. But there 
were few of them whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had not tried that before them, 
though few of them guessed that it was to 
be made fashionable in Parisian cafés. As 
long ago as the days of Philip of Mount 
Hope, the savage who entertained Captain 
Church offered him his choice of “cow- 
beef” or “horse-beef.” With the Brassos 
River came good fare again—elk, antelope, 
turkeys, buffaloes, and wild horses by thou- 
sands. 

So the Captain directed that here the 
camp should be _ established—and here 
“ Nolan’s River” still flows, to maintain the 
memory of this camp, and of the gallant 
pioneer who built it, for a generation, which 
has, alas! well-nigh forgotten him. Wild 
horses are but an uncertain, shall one 
say, a skittish property ? It is said of all 
riches, that “they take to themselves wings 
and fly.” Of that form of wealth which 
Nolan and his friends were collecting, the 
essential and special worth is that they do 
not have to take to themselves legs, but are 
all ready at any moment to flee. Without 
this quality, indeed, it would cease to be 
wealth. In this case, moreover, the neighbor- 
hood of Twowokanies, Comanches, Apaches, 
Lipans, and red-skins without a name, made 
the uncertainty of wealth even more uncer- 
tain. Whatever else was doubtful, this was 
sure, that if these rascals could run off the 
horses as fast as they were corralled, they 
would do so. And thus, to hunt all day and 
to keep watch all night, was the duty of the 
little party as the long nights of winter 
came on. 

The first necessity, therefore, at “ Nolan’s 
River,” was to build a corral, or pen, of 
logs, to be enlarged from time to time, as 
the success of hunting warranted. When 
the task was over, the hunting went forward 
with more animation, and as the new year 
turned, the young fellows rejoiced in a drove 
of three hundred fine horses, which, as they 
promised themselves, they should take to a 
good market in Louisiana and in the Missis- 
sippi territory, as soon as the spring should 
open. Camp life had its usual adventures. 
But the great occasion of the winter was the 
arrival of a party of two hundred Coman- 
ches, men, women and children, on their 

Vor. XI.—51. 





way to the Red River. Several tribes of dif- 
ferent names met at this place. A great 
chief named Nicoroco had summoned them 
together there. The young whites smoked 
the pipe of peace with them all, gave them 
presents as they could, and thought they 
had opened amicable relations with them. 
And so they returned to their corral and 
their hunting. 

Blackburn had joined, with Cesar. But, 
to the surprise of all—that of the Captain 
most of all—Harrod and his squad did not 
appear. 

Of all the winter’s sojourn there, this 
reader need now be delayed only by the fol- 
lowing letter, which opens the plans and 
hopes, the annoyances and failures, of Cap- 
tain Nolan: 

PHILIP NOLAN TO EUNICE PERRY: 
NOLAN’s RIVER, IN THE WILDERNESS, ) 
4th day of the month of chestnuts. 
ast year of the old century. 
My Dear Miss Perry: 
If you think me dead this letter undeceives you. 


| If you think me faithless Ict me try to undeceive 


you. If, which is impossible, you think I have 


| forgotten you or Miss Inez, no words that I can 


write will undeceive you. 

Blackburn joined us safely at the crossing of 
Trinity River, and brought us news from you not 
three days.old. I have to thank you for your letter 
and Miss Inez for her little postscript, for which I will 
repay her yet. You were right in thinking that the 
news which Will sent of the cordiality of the two 
Colonels, and of their determination to provide 
escort for you, combined with your own great cour- 
tesy in relieving me from my promise to your 
brother, were the causes which changed my plans as 
formed when we parted. Nothing but the state- 
ment of your own judgment and wish would have 
debarred me from the pleasure of seeing you and 
your niece soon. 

It is very true, as you suspected, that my presence 
with my men gives vigor and unity to their work, 
which it must have if it is to succeed. They are a 
good set, on the whole; but boys are boys, and 
rangers are rangers, and Spaniards are Spaniards. 
I am sometimes tempted to leave them to cut each 
others’ throats when they stumble into one of their 
quarrels. And then, another day when all has 
worked well, and they are dancing or singing or 
telling camp-stories round their fire, I wonder that I 
have ever thought them anything but a band of 
brothers. 

My only anxiety arises from the detention of Will 
Harrod and his men, who have not joined me. But 
I suppose you know, better than I, the cause of their 
delay. 
The great enterprise goes forward happily. I 
shall hope to send Mr. Jefferson a valuable letter. 
If only I can send him a horse across the Alleghanies! 
I have for your brother’s own saddle the handsomest 
black charger he ever set his eyes upon, the stud 
of the First Consul himself, or of your Gracious 
Majesty Charles the Fourth, not excepted. If only 
the beast escapes “One Eye,” and the distemper 
and yellow-water,—which may Castor and Poflux 
grant,—are not they the protectors of horses? An 
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exciting life is ours. In the saddle for the whole of 
daylight, we do not lose our anxiety when the 
night comes on—at least we chiefs do not. My 
boys are snoring around this pine-knot fire while I 
am writing, as if they knew no care. But it is 
always so. 


* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


But my fair enemy, Miss Inez, will never be satis- 


fied, if in the wilderness here I end by quoting | 


Shakespeare. Tell her it is for her sake that I end 
my letter with an adventure, which she may intro- 
duce into her first romance. You must know, and 
she must know, that I and half-a-dozen of my boys 
have been on a visit to Nicoroco, the great chief of 
chieftains in these regions. The great Wallace 
himself was not so bare-legged as Nicoroco is, nor 
did his sway extend nearly so far. Yes, and we 
smoked calumets of peace enough to make Miss 
Inez sick ten times over, and Miss Perry also, unless 
your new waif—Hawk-Eye is her name ?—have 
taught you faster than I believe, the peaceful habits 
of the wilderness. Heavens! if your royal master’s 
handsome chief commander, the “ Prince of Peace,” 
as I am told he is called, could but have presided, 
he would never have feared the salvajos Americanos 
any more! Ah, well! We returned from these 
acifications to our corral, our buffalo meat and our 
norses, and alas! a few pacified Comanches 
returned with us! 

What faith can you put in man? Early one 
morning our dear Fiends departed, and when we 
shook ourselves a few hours diez, for our breakfast, 
we found that, by some accident not to be explained, 
they had taken with them all of our eleven saddle- 
horses, and that for the future we weré to pursue 
the mustangs on foot, and on foot were to drive 
them through the deserts to Natchez and Orleans ! 
This was the interpretation given in effect to all our 
pacifications ! 

“What to do? Quien sabe? Certainly I did 
not know. But I did know I was neither going to 
ride a wild mustang home, nor appear on foot in the 
oe wg of my town’s folk the other side of the 

ather of Waters. Sol called for volunteers, and 
your dear old Czsar stepped forth first. Three 
white men joined, ashamed to be outdone bya darkey. 
On foot we started. On foot we followed their trail for 
nine days. Day by day they were more careless. Day 
by day we were more cheerful. The ninth day we 
walked gently into their camp, unsuspected and 
unexpected. 
you rode that Tuesday; there were three other of 
our beasts, and there that evening came in, as inno- 
cent as a lamb, my old friend One Eye, of whom I 
have told you before, with some excellent friends of 


his, mounted on the other seven of our brutes. This | 


time I took Master One Eye and tied him to a tree 
for the night, to give him a chance to ponder the 
principles of the Great Calumet. The next morning 
we helped ourselves to all the bear-meat we could 
carry, and turned our faces to Nolan’s River. We 
were not nine days coming home! 

“There, Miss Inez, had ever Amadis such an 
adventure, or Robert Bruce, or the Count Odoardo 
de Rascallo, or your handsome hero General Junc * ? 

“It is near midnight, unless Orion tells lies, and 
the fire burns low. 

“ My homage is in all these lines. Adios. 

“Your ladyship’s most faithful vassal, 
“ To come or to stay away, 
“ PHILIP NOLAN.” 
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There was my old chestnut, whom | 


RUMORS OF WARS. 


“WITH chosen men of Leon, from the city Bernard 


goes, 

To —— the soil of Spain from the spear of 
foreign foes,— 

From the city which is planted in the midst be. 
tween the seas, 

To preserve the name and glory of old Pelayo’s 
victories.”” LOCKHART. 


| CHAPTER XI. 
' 
| 
| 
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Capt. PHILIP NOLAN was, when he wrote, 
in far greater danger than he supposed. 

As | write this morning, if any gentleman 
now by the side of “ Nolan’s River” were 
curious to know if King Alfonso spent an 
agreeable night last night, he could send to 
some station not far away, and his curiosity 
would be relieved before dinner. At least 
I suppose so. I know that I was favored 
some hours ago, with the intelligence which 
I did not want, that King Alfonso was 
about to leave Madrid this morning and 
| ride to his army. In truth, as it happens, 
1 know better what he is going to do to-day 
than I know where my next neighbor at the 
foot of the hill is going. 

But when Philip Nolan wrote these merry 
words to Eunice Perry he knew little enough 
of what was doing at Madrid; and he knew 
still less, as it happened, of what was in the 
wind at a capital much nearer to him. ‘This 
was the famous and noble city of Chihua- 
hua,—a city some three hundred miles west 
of Nolan’s corral. To this distant point | 
shall not have to ask the reader to go 
_ again, but before the several pieces on our 

little board advance another step, I must 

ask him to look for a moment now, behind 

all intermediate pawns and see what is the 

attitude of him who represents the king, 
| protected here by his distant and forgotten 
bishops, knights and castles. 

Chihuahua was, in the year 1800, a city 
quite as imposing in aspect as it is to-day. 
| To those simple people who had to come 
and go thither for one or another measure 
of justice, injustice, protection or vengeance, 
it seemed the most magnificent city in the 
world,—wholly surpassing the grandeurs of 
all other frontier or garrison towns. Around 
the public square were built a splendid 
cathedral, the royal treasury, and a building 
which served as the. hotel-de-ville of the 
administration of the city. The cathedral 
was one of the most splendid in New Spain. 
It had been erected at enormous cost, and 
| was regarded with astonishment and pride 
' by all the people, who had seen no statues 
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or pictures to compare with those displayed 
in its adornments. Several noble “ mis- 
siones,” a military academy, the establish- 
ments of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
those which the Jesuits had formerly built, 
added to the European aspect of the city. 

Our business with Chihuahua is that in 
this city the Governor Salcedo, then recently 
appointed in place of de Nava, as acting 
general-commandant of the north-eastern 
provinces, at this time held his court. Under 
the administration then existing in New 
Spain this was an unlimited military author- 
ity. In the more southern provinces of 
what is now the Republic of Mexico, a sys- 
tem of a sort of courts of appeal known as 
“audiences,” had been created as some 
check upon the viceroy and the intendants. 
But in the northern provinces, no such sys- 
tem was known, and the military law cor- 
responded precisely to the definition given 
in Boston in General Gage’s time :— 

“st. The commander does as he chooses. 

“2d. Military law is the law that per- 
mits him to do so.” 

General Salcedo was the governor who 
had expressed the wish cited in an earlier 
chapter, that he could even prevent the 
birds from crossing from Louisiana into 
Texas. He was a faithful disciple of the 
extremest views of King Philip. While the 
local governor of Coahuila and the com- 
mandant at San Antonio, both of them intel- 
ligent men, saw without uneasiness an 
occasional traveler from Natchitoches, or 
Philip Nolan proposing to go to Orleans,— 
Salcedo raved when he heard of such obliq- 
uity or carelessness. If they had told him 
that the primate of Mont El Rey, the be- 
loved Bishop Don Dio Primero, had extended 
his episcopal visitations as far as Natchito- 
ches, he would have been beside himself 
with indignation. “What devils should 
take the Bishop so far?” And when they 
told him that the Bishop went to fight the 
Devil, he expressed the wish that his Holli- 
ness would leave as many devils as he could 
to harry those damnable French, and the 
more damnable Americanos beyond them. 
Ah me! if Don Salcedo had been permitted 
to live to see the day, forty years later, when 
Sam Houston’s men charged on poor Santa 
Anna’s lines at San Jacinto, screaming, 
“Remember the Alamo!” he would have said 
that none of his black portents were too 
black, and none of his prophecies of evil 
gloomy enough. He would have said that 
he was the Cassandra who could not avert 
the future of Texas and Coahuila. 
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The reader knows already that a cer- 
tain Don Pedro de Nava, the commandant 
of these north-eastern provinces, had seen 
no danger in permitting poor Philip Nolan 
to drive a few horses, more or less, across 
the frontier of Texas into the King’s colony 
of Louisiana. If the horses had gone there 
at their own will, as doubtless thousands of 
horses did yearly, guien sabe ? and what harm? 
If Philip Nolan chose to come to San Anto- 
nio, and spend there a little Orleans money 
in his outfit for such an expedition, if he 
hired for good dollars, a handful of Spanish 
hunters to go with him,—what harm? said 
Don Pedro de Nava. And so he gave 
Philip Nolan the passport and permission 
aforesaid. 

But the new Governor Salcedo did not 
know Philip Nolan,—and did not under- 
stand such reasoning. The only Philip he 
chose to remember in the business was that 
Most Gracious and Very Catholic Philip, 
Lord of both Indies, who was good at 
burning heretics. It was certain that he 
would have had no horse-hunting in his 
domains, but by loyal God-fearing subjects 
of his own. And if those lax and good- 
natured men, Herrara and Cordero, the 
governors of the eastern provinces of Coa- 
huila and Texas, had assented to such heret- 
ical horse-hunting, it was time for them to 
know who was master in these deserts,— 
and the orders should proceed “ from these 
head-quarters.” And if that broken down 
old fool Casa Calvo, away in that bastard 
province of Louisiana, which was neither 
one thing nor another,—neither colony nor 
foreign State,—if he chose to go to sleep 
while people invade us, why we must be all 
the more watchful! 

By some wretched accident, as we must 
suppose, some account of Nolan’s plans, 
enormously exaggerated, was brought to 
Salcedo’s ears. The traditions are that 
Mordecai Richards,—the same Richards 
whom we have already introduced to our 
readers,—after he had engaged in Nolan’s 
service, sent traitorous information to some 
Spanish authority, of the plan of the expe- 
dition and of its probable route. Be this as 
it may, Spanish governors of the suspicious 
race were far too much excited then, to re- 
ceive such news with satisfaction. Old John 
Adams’s messages about the mouth of the 
Mississippi * had not been very pacific. 
Everybody knew that he had half his army 


* Not Harrod’s John Adams, but President 
John. 
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on that stream, and fleets of flat-boats at 


every post, which were waiting only for the | 
time when he should say “ go,” and his | 


army would pounce upon Orleans. Nobody 
could say at what moment European com- 
binations might make this step feasible, 
without the least danger that the “ Prince 
of Peace,” the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of King Charles, should strike any 
return blow. “ Hunting horses forsooth 
said Don Nemisio de Salcedo, “are we 
fools to have such stories told to us? It is 
an army of these giants of Kentuckianos ; 
they must be driven back before it is too late.” 

His military force was not large. 
times of absolute peace, seeing no foreign 
army was within five hundred miles of Chi- 
huahua, the garrison of that city was usually 
not more than two or three hundred men. 
But in this terrible exigency, with the Ken- 
tuckianos mustering in force on his distant 
border, Don Nemisio withheld every unne- 


cessary band that would otherwise have | 


gone after Apaches or Comanches, refused 
all leaves of absence and furloughs, made 
his most of the loyalty of the military acad- 
emy, and against poor Phil Nolan, fearing 
nothing in his corral, was able to equip an 
army of one hundred and fifty men. 


Military men, whose judgment is second 


to none, assure 
better material for an army than the Mexi- 
can soldier of that day. This force of 
dragoons were all of them men who had 
seen service against the mounted Indians. 
Each man had a little bag of parched corn 
meal and sugar, the common equipage of 
the hunters of those regions. ‘Travelers of 
to-day, solicited in palace cars to buy 
sugared parched-corn, do not know, per- 
haps, that this is the food of pioneers in 
front of Apaches. Besides this, a paternal 
Government provided good wheat biscuit 


and shaved dry meat, which they ate with | 


enormous quantities of red pepper. With 
such outfit the troop would nde cheerily all 


day, taking no meal excepting at the | 


encampment at night, and if any man were 


hungry in the day, he bit a piece of biscuit, | 


or drank some water with his corn meal and 
sugar stirred into it. 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS. 


| was all they knew. 


1? | 


In | 


us that there was never | 


After orders, and additional orders which 
need not be named, the little army assem- 
bled in the square in front of the cathedral. 
It was to march against the heretics, that 
A priest came out with 
holy water to bless the colors. Every man 
had been confessed, and every man, as he 
shook himself into his saddle, understood 
that, whatever befell, he had a very consider- 
able abatement made from the unpleasant- 
ness of purgatory, because he was on this 
holy errand. As they were on special ser- 
vice, not against Indians but whites, the 
lances which they carried on the prairies 
were taken away. But every man had a 
carbine slung in front of his saddle, a heavy 
| horse-pistol on each side, and below the 


| carbine the shield, which was still in use, 


even in this century, to ward off arrows. It 
was made of triple sole leather. It was 
round, and two feet in diameter. The offi- 
cers carried oval shields bending on both 
sides, and in elegant blazonry displayed the 
arms of the King or of Spain, with other 
devices. So that it would have been easy 
to imagine that Fernando del Soto had 
risen from his grave, and that this was a 
party of the cavaliers of chivalry who were 
starting against poor Nolan and his twelve 
horse-hunters in buckskin. 

The Governor, with the officers of his 
staff, in full uniform, had assisted at the 
sacred ceremonials in the church. The 
men marched out and mounted. The Gov- 
ernor, standing on the steps of the cathedral, 
gave his hand to the commander of the 
party. 

“* May God preserve you many years!” 
he said. 

“ May God preserve your Excellency !” 

“ Death to the savage heretics!” said the 
Governor. 

“Death to the invaders!” said Colonel 
Marquiez, now in his saddle. Then, turning 
| to his men, he waved his hand and cried: 
| “ Long live the King!” 

“Long live the King!” they answered 
cheerily. 
| Forward, march!” A hand kissed to a 
| lady—and the troop was gone! 


(To be continued.) 
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DIES IRA. 


A REVISED TRANSLATION BY GENERAL DIX. 


In Judge Nott’s edition of the “Seven | The first translation was made during our civil 
war, while I was in command of the Department of 


Great Hymns of the Medieval Church,” | ¥: ; ne Dep : 
; : . - 4 | Virginia, and when I had many weighty matters to 
published by Randolph, General Dix’s | divert my time and thoughts from literary occupa- 
tion. Although it had been much sonsandel I 

|} was never satisfied with it, and a few months ago I 
| printed privately, and now send you, a revised ren- 
| dering of the immortal hymn. The translation of 


translation of “ Dies Ire” is introduced at | 
page 50, with a notice, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 


“In this endeavor the author has so well suc- 
ceeded, that when this version is compared, stanza 
by stanza, with the original, it will be found to be in 
the same trochaic measure, in the same difficult doub- 
le rhyme, in stanzas of the same triplicate construc- 
tion, and, with fewest errors, to be a translation the 
most literal and just that has been made. Yet this 
success in letters was achieved by a soldier during 
the gloomiest period of a great and distracting war. 


The author is Major-General John A. Dix, United 


States Volunteers, and the translation was made at 
Fortress Monroe, in the second year of the war.” 


The following graceful and characteristic 
letter from George Ticknor shows the opin- 
ion of a very high literary authority in 
regard to the merits of the translation: 


BosToN, 24th February, 1864. 
To Major-General Dix, United States Army. 


Sir: It was not without a feeling of embarrass- 
ment that I asked my friend Mr. Curtis to obtain 
for me a copy of your privately — marvelous 
translation of the “ Dies Ire.” Nor is it without a 
similar feeling that I now ask you to accept from 
me a copy of the life of my friend Prescott, which I 
published a few weeks since. You will, therefore, 
allow me to beg of you not to look on it as an 
attempt to make an exchange with you; for, if such 
were my purpose, I should feel obliged to pray 
Jupiter that he would make you willing to take cop- 
per for gold, as in the memorable case of Diomedes 
and Glaucus. What I send is only the acknowledg- 
ment of a debt, which I de not pretend to pay, but 
for which I wish to express, as well as I can, my 
sense of obligation. With much consideration and 
sincere thanks, yours very truly, 

GEORGE TICKNOR. 

But it seems that General Dix was not at 
all satisfied with his performance, and that 
he has recently made and privately printed 
a revised translation, which we give with 
the original preface. His reasons for the 
revision are contained in the following letter 
to a friend in Albany: 


New York, 7th October, 1875. 

My Dear Sir: I hasten, in pursuance of the 
request contained in the letter my son received from 
you this morning, to send you a copy of my transla- 
tion of “ Dies Irz,”’ and I add, of my own motion, 
my translation of “ Stabat Mater.”” They were both 
privately printed, as you will perceive, but found 
their way into Judge Nott’s “Seven Hymns of the 
Medieval Church” and other kindred publications. 





| “Stabat Mater’? was made while I was Minister to 


France. 
no reason to correct it, though 
what I should wish it to be. 

The stanza of the former quoted by Bayard 
Taylor is as follows : 


It was more a prepared, and I see 
cannot say that it is 


Day of vengeance without morrow, 
Earth shall end in flame and sorrow 
As from saint and seer we borrow 


It is this stanza (the first) which has always proved 
most troublesome to translators, and it is the one 
with which I was dissatisfied more than with any 
other in my translation when I allowed it to go to 
the press. My dissatisfaction was greatly increased 
a few years later on finding in one of Thackeray's 
novels—I do not at this moment recollect which—a 
passage somewhat like this: “ When a man is cud- 
geling his brains to find any other rhymes for ‘ sor- 
row’ than ‘borrow’ and ‘morrow,’ he is nearer 
the end of his woes than he imagines.” I felt 
instinctively that any one familiar with this passage 
would, on reading my translation, be conscious, at 
the very commencement, of a sense of the ludicrous 
altogether incompatible with the solemnity of the 
subject. I therefore resolved, at my earliest leisure, 
to attempt the production of an improved version of 
the first stanza, and, in doing so, | remodeled sev- 
eral others, to make them conform more nearly to 
the original. 

Independently of the foregoing objection, it was 
not quite orthodox to style King David a saint, 
though he was in his latter days a model of true 
penitence. Besides, I believe there is a Saint David 
in the calendar, and there is danger of confounding 
them. In the new version I have succeeded in pre- 
serving the David and Sibyl of the original, “sis 
nominibus,”’ instead of rendering them by the terms 
Saint and Seer. How successful I have bo in the 
change I have made in the first two lines of the 
stanza I am at a loss to determine. I can only say, 
that after an elaborate effort it was the best | 
could do. 

With a pleasant remembrance of our association 
in Albany, I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

Joun A. Dix. 

N. C. Moak, Esq. 


(ORIGINAL PREFACE.) 


I HAVE recently seen in the periodical press 
several new translations of this noble canticle—the 
best produced by the Middle Ages—perhaps by any 
age. 

Among the English versions that of the Earl of 
Roscommon seems to have caught more of the 
inspiration of the original than any I have seen. It 
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is, nevertheless, a paraphrase rather than a transla- 
tion. This is a serious fault, notwithstanding its 
high poetic merit. A production, universally ac- 
knowledged to have no superior of its class, should 
be as literally rendered as the structure of the lan- 
guage into which it is translated will admit. More- 
over, no translation can be complete which does not 
conform to the original in its rhythmic quantities. 
The music of the “ Dies Irz” is as old as the hymn, 
if not older; and with those who are familiar with 
both, they are inseparably connected in thought. 
To satisfy the exactions of such minds, the cadences 
must be the same. 

With full knowledge of what has been done and 
attempted in our language, and of the difficulty of 
doing better, I have nevertheless ventured on a 
translation having in view the two ends which I 





have pointed out—musical notation, and literal ren- 
dering to the extent that it is attainable. 

It is the fruit of leisure moments gained from the 
hard service of the camp, on rebel soil, but within 
Union entrenchments. If, in the ages of paganism, 
the strings of the Lesbian lyre might be, not unwor- 
thily, swept by hands inured to arms,— 


“Qui ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 


Liberum, et Musas, Veneremque, et illi 
Semper hzrentem puerum canebat,”— 


| a soldier in a Christian age may not less worthily 


find relief from the asperities of war in themes 

more congenial with the higher dispensations which 

he is, by the Providence of God, permitted to share. 
Fort , Va., June 17, 1863. 


DIES IR. 


I. 
Dies irz, dies illa! 
Solvet szeclum in favillé, 
Teste David cum Sibyllé. 
Il. 
Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricté discussurus ! 
I]l. 
Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 
IV. 
Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Quum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 
v. 
Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur, 
VI. 
Judex ergo quum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
VIL. 
Quid sum miser tunc dicturus 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix justus sit securus 
Vill. 
Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis! 
IX. 
Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa Tuz vie; 
Ne me perdas illé die! 
% 
Quzrens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus! 
XI. 
a Judex ultionis, 
onum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis! 


I. 
Day of vengeance, lo! that morning 
On the earth in ashes dawning, 
David with the Sibyl warning. 

2. 
Ah! what terror is impending, 
When the Judge is seen descending, 
And each secret veil is rending. 


To the throne, the trumpet sounding, 
Through the sepulchres resounding, 
Summons all, with voice astounding. 


Death and Nature, mazed, are quaking, 
When, the grave’s deep slumber breaking, 
Man to judgment is awaking. 


Now the written book containing 

Record to all time pertaining 

Opens for the world’s arraigning. 
6. 

See the Judge his seat attaining, 

Darkest mysteries explaining, 

Nothing unavenged remaining. 


7: 
What shall I then say, unfriended, 
By what advocate attended, 
When the just are scarce defended ? 


8. 
King of majesty tremendous, 
By Thy saving grace defend us; 
Fount of pity, safety send us! 


9. 
Jesus, think of thy wayfaring, 
For my sins the death-crown wearing; 
Save me, in that day, despairing ! 

10. 
Worn and weary Thou hast sought me, 
By Thy cross and passion bought me ;— 
Spare the hope Thy labors brought me! 


Il. 


Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Give, O give me absolution 
Ere that day of dissolution ! 





POE, IRVING, HAWTHORNE. 








XI 
Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: 
Supplicanti parce, Deus! 
XI. 
ui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, = 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
XIV. 
Preces mez non sunt dignz, 
Sed Tu bonus fac benigné, 
Ne perenni cremer igne! 
XV. 
Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab hedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra! 
XVI. 
Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis! 
XVII. 
Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis : 
Gere curam mei finis! 


XVIII. 
Lacrymosa dies illa 
Qua resurget ex favillé 
+ a gama homo reus; 


uic ergo parce, Deus! 


POE, IRVING, 


Bestpes Cooper, the names oftenest men- | 


tioned in allusions to the imaginative prose 
writers of America are those of Poe, Irving, 
and Hawthorne. I separate them from his, 
because these three men naturally, and forsev- 
eral reasons, group themselves together and 
apart from the first-named. Cooper—though 
really beginning his career later than Irving, 


and although contemporaneous with Poe and | 


Hawthorne—belongs to a school which to- 


day seems to set him back farther .from us | 
By one of | 


than the triad I am to discuss. 
those curious illusions of distance which 


rapid changes of opinion and practice bring | 
about, he, with Scott, falls into comparative 


remoteness, while the lenses of a recurring 
curiosity or sympathy bring two, at least, of 
the others into our very midst. Moreover, 
Cooper was a novelist, as we now make the 


distinction ; neither of the others was such. | 


Irving is essentially an essayist and a writer 
of polished but not too profound history ; 
Poe, upon declared policy, preferred the 
short story, and his tales cunously evade 


12. 
As a guilty culprit groaning, 
Flushed my face, my errors owning, 
Spare, O God, Thy suppliant moaning! 
13. 
Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Bad’st me hope in my contrition. 
14. 
In my prayers no worth discerning, 
Yet on me Thy favor turning, 
Save me from that endless burning! 


15. 
Give me, when Thy sheep confiding 
Thou art from the goats dividing, 
On Thy right a place abiding. 

16. 


When the wicked are rejected, 
And to bitter flames subjected, 
Call me forth with thine elected! 
17. 
Low in supplication bending, 
Heart as though with ashes blending; 
Care for me when all is ending! 
18. 
When on that dread day of weeping 
Guilty man in ashes sleeping 
Wakes to his adjudication, 
Save him, God! from condemnation 


HAWTHORNE. 


the province of the novel; Hawthorne, 
finally, though adopting the form of the 
novel, so shaped this that we have to treat 
the result as a new species. There is still 
another, though less tangible link between 
them. We often hear Poe and Hawthorne 
classed together as “ weird” or “ grotesque ;” 
and, on the other hand, Irving and Haw- 
thorne are joined by a supposed bond of 
similar style. Yet, in bringing them together 
now, I do not mean to contribute further to 
this want of discrimination. On the con- 
trary, my object will be to bring out the 
more strongly, by close contrast, their ine- 
radicable and important unlikeness to each 
other. 

It is noticeable that all the most brilliant 


| figures in our literature thus far have been 


men of English stock: Irving, Cooper, 
Poe, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Lowell, Holmes, not to speak of our chief 
historians, are all British seedlings in a fresh 
soil; their works are—as men said of the 
first settlements here—a “ New Plantation,” 
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but still a part of English literature. ‘This 
obvious fact is what we must look to for 
explanation (if any is needed) of the resem- 
blances to the older growth so easily traced 
in the younger. But this parentage cannot 
excuse any excess of likeness in the results ; 
for American thought and American genius 
are not such by virtue of a different blood in 
the veins of American men, but by virtue of 
new and independent action nourished by old 
and inherited sources of strength. The New 
England settlements from the beginning, 


POE, IRVING, HAWTHORNE. 





and all the colonies from the time of the 
Revolution, claimed separate standards of 
judgment in government, based on truths 
of which they had a clearer view than the 
mother country. In like manner, independ- 
ence of view is the root from which all dis- 


. . . . | 
tinctively national literature among us must | 
This, of course, implies no arbi- | 


spring. 
trary connection between it and any atti- 
tude of hostility which may exist between 
two governments. On the contrary, the 
best American writing has, I think, pro- 
ceeded from minds the most imbued with a 
love for England deeper than the seas and 
much stronger than time. This is because | 
the mood of the American revolutionists 
was not one of hatred, but of a great | 


and injured affection toward the mother 


land. It was this affection that gave to 
their resolve for freedom a pathos and a 
nobleness beyond all. They fought for 
truth, and so were forced, in a measure, 
to fight against their own hearts. So that 
it is the attitude of remembered love and 
reverence, combined with an absolute reserve 
of individuality, which makes a chief part of 
what we call the American quality as opposed 
to the English. The English quality in 
literature is something compounded of vari- 
ous historic elements, but it is perfectly 
welded, entirely unified, a thing by itself, 
and absolute. The American quality is 
relative. I make no attempt to impose this 
theory upon what may be done hereafter, 
except as such future work may come within 
the conditions stated. Undoubtedly there 
must arrive a time when the diverse mate- 
rials now concentrating in this country shall 
find a common unit of character in which 
the precise and intrinsic nature of American- 
ness can be given with more exactness. 
But, thus far, when American creative genius 





in the arts has lost this relativeness, disor- 
ganization has ensued, giving its produc- | 
tions a singular formlessness. Or else | 
they have gravitated toward some foreign 
literature. This statement need hardly | 


| on the stage. 


be amplified; we see the process going 
on around us every day. ‘To resist such 
attraction, then—not in any bigoted sense, 
but merely in the sense of asserting a 
separate and unique entity—becomes a 
sign of the greater depth of originality in 
American writers. This integrity demands 
a sane and masculine self-sufficiency, and a 
capacity for solid faith in local possibilities, 
which make up a very high standard. If 
one accepts a lower standard it is by no 
means a gross offense; it may be the only 
condition on which he can secure the par- 
ticular charm for his work which he wants 


| to give to it; but let us recognize at the 


same time that the standard zs lower. | 


| take it that nationality, in the best sense, is 


the strongest fiber of strong genius. ‘This 
being marred, the whole organism suffers. 
Under this light, Irving would seem to 
fall into place below Hawthorne. ‘The en- 
thusiast for Irving will of course point us 
at once to his legendary researches, to the 
“Sketch Book,” and “ Wolfert’s Roost,” and 


| “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 


We must admit at once that here he recalls 
a considerable debt, which the gratitude 
of many readers for many years has duly 
acknowledged. At the time when these 
works were produced, a good deal of self- 
reliance was needed in the man who should 
look for romantic material mainly along the 
shores of the Hudson, not then illumined 
by the light of old tales and the grace of 
modern dreaming that rests upon them now. 
But exactly what are the results of Irving’s 
American associations? How far do they 
extend? To me it seems that the con- 
quest over something hitherto unsubjected 
to literature, and the substantial gain to 
America of handiwork containing the germ 
of a new order of thought or feeling, is in 
Irving’s books almost nil. What is his view 
point? Almost entirely that which leads 
to a search for the mere picturesque. ‘The 
lightness and vagueness of theme with 
which he is content is very manifest in “ Wol- 
fert’s Roost,” in the “Tales of a Traveler,” 
and the introduced narrative of “Bracebridge 
Hall;” and at times the minute atom of real 
emotion or definite incident at the bottom 
of these, is almost stifled by his insatiable 
desire of words. But the most remarkable 
example is his treatment of the Rip Van 
Winkle legend. There is hardly a suspicion 
here of the real depth of pathos which has 
since been revealed to us in the same story 
As elsewhere, Irving shows 
in his sketch of this tradition an excellent 





sense of what constitutes elegant entertain- 
ment; his perception of the gentlemanly in 
literature is admirable; he contrives good 
conventional contrasts, and rounds in the 
whole with a sonorous and well-derived style. 
It is the most completely “ polite” writing. 
But the absence is as complete of anything 
like profound insight, deep imaginative 
sympathy, or genuinely dramatic rendering 
of character and circumstance. As for any 
new distillation of truth from his New World 
subjects, we must forego that entirely. All 
this finds parallel, too, in his style, which 
the systematic and loyal puffing of half a 
century has not been able to make into 
anything else than a patent-leather Addi- 
sonian one. For simple surface execution, 
it may be agreed, he has been equaled by 
few in his time ; and “ Bracebridge Hall” is a 
most remarkable revival of an obsolete and 
very acceptable style; but from this sort of 
imitation the same unconscious insincerity 
is as inseparable as it is from the recent 
French reproductions of Japanese porce- 
lains. They are even better, one may say, 
than the originals, and yet the more refined 
and enduring value of the first product is 
entirely absent from the imitations. ‘Thack- 
eray’s “Henry Esmond” is the only English 
fiction of this century, [ suppose, which in 


point of antiquated style comes upon the 
same ground with “Bracebridge Hall ;” but 
there, instead of being an anachronism, the 
style is a part of the dramatic unity, and 
again it is penetrated at every point and 
nobly uplifted by the atmosphere of powerful 


human passions. Thus, Irving’s superficial 
treatment of theme and acquired style ope- 
rate against the originality of his few Amer- 
ican fictions. In his Knickerbocker history 
he has furbished up the conventional 
Dutch type with some ingenuity; but, as 
in the Dutch traditions he elaborated only 
an imported interest, so here he merely 
treated in his own light and playful way a 
kind of character already well established in 
English books, and as old at least as the 
time of Andrew Marvell’s lines on Holland. 

This brings us to his humor, which Mr. 
Bryant has declared to be not that of “ The 
Spectator.” There is, indeed, a discover- 
able difference; but it is in the lighter 
caliber of Irving’s. There is a smack of 
college wit about it, especially in the excess 
to which he carries pretended derivations 
of local and personal names. ‘There is 
always in Irving’s writing the mild, sweet 
radiance of a graceful, uncontaminated spirit 
which comes forth here and there in a sort 
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of subdued and gentle smile; and this is 
something to be prized. But his humor 
never develops into the full, rich laugh that 
belongs to Scott and Dickens. It is always 
asmile, as his drawing is sketching. There 
is something full of meaning in that oddly 
logical title of his most popular work, “ ‘The 
Sketch Book.” He was, in strict analysis, 
an amateur. But it will ‘not do to play the 
amateur, when one is laying the foundation 
of a national literature. I do not wish to 
detract. Irving was an exquisite writer, 
justly popular; he was an attractive histo- 
rian, and his charming compilation on 
Goldsmith, with his “ Mahomet ” and “Co- 
lumbus” will always be read for their smooth 
language, at least. One would not ask, 
either, for a more flowing and inspiriting 
narrative than his “ Life of Washington ; ” 
and I may add that he has treated this 
subject in a tone that accords most happily 
with the tone and time of the noble Virginia 
gentleman who did with such simple dignity 
that which has given to our brief national 
history a lasting splendor. But how can 
we conceal the attitugle which this same 
exquisite writer always held toward England, 
which shows not only in his biography but 
throughout his sketches and essays,—in the 
most subtle and fascinating way perhaps, 
but none the less conclusively limiting his 
magnitude? It comes out almost ludi- 
crously in his correspondence with that rabid 
miso-Briton, Paulding, whom Drake laugh- 
ingly hails as “the pnde of the backwood, 
the poet of cabbages, log-huts, and gin.” 
Irving, enjoying his English fame, was vex- 
edly concerned by the irrepressible out- 
breaks of his friend, which, however, had 
real pluck in them. “The Edinburgh Re- 
view,” which was unusually amiable toward 
Irving, took offense at his excessive com- 
plaisance, at last, and thus scouted him: 
“He gasped for British popularity,—he 
came, and found it. He was received, ca- 
ressed, applauded, and made giddy: natu- 
ral politeness owed him some return, for he 
imitated, admired, deferred to us * * * it 
was plain he thought of nothing else, and 
was ready to sacrifice everything to obtain 
a smile or a look of approbation.” It is not 
needful to read the “ Edinburgh,” to assure 
ourselves of this; but at least let us be care- 
ful not to forget how the public, whose favor 
Irving so fondly sought, could sneer at his 
devotion. In its savage fashion, it recog- 
nized his inferior position; we must admit 
it, also, though more kindly. 

Let us turn to Poe. Here is a man to make 
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mischief with theories. How will his nervous, 
explosive, insane personality restrain itself to 
the principle of American-ness as we have 
tried to settle it? Do we not encounter in 
him a sort of genius which scorns the con- 
dition of relativeness? And is there not 
therefore something more primitively distinct 
and valuable about Poe, than about Haw- 
thorne? In a certain sense, this is, perhaps, 
the case. Mr. Fairfield’s ingenious article 
on the unhappy poet,* by raising distinctly 
the medical question which, in a vague form, 
has doubtless occurred to many readers— 
that of Poe’s madness—tries to prove too 
much.t There is a morbid and shattering 
susceptibility connected with some genius ; 
but in the other there is a tremulous, con- 
stantly re-adjusted, and infinitely delicate 
sensitiveness which is simply the perfect 
period of health. Such must be the condi- 
tion in men like Shakespeare and Haw- 
thorne, however dissimilar their tempera- 


ments, who grasp the two hemispheres of the | 
| There is absolutely no definition of character 


human mind, the sane and the insane, and 
hold them perfectly reconciled in their gen- 
tle yet unsparing and almost divine insight. 
These men, therefore, are eminently of the 
first order. We should place Dickens with 
them, for his variety of outlook, except that 
it is only the superficial distortions of mind 
which his genius chiefly concerns itself with ; 
and we fancy in him at times a slightly fevered 
sensitiveness which leads to contamination 


* See “A Map MAN oF LETTERS,” in SCRIB- 
NER for October, 1875, p. 690. 

+ It may properly be mentioned here that Dr. 
Maudsley, whom Mr. Fairfield quotes as main- 
taining with other authorities—especially Moreau de 
Tours—that “ the mental aura of poetry and of the 
more original orders of fiction,” seems to have been 
misunderstood by the writer. The chapter of 
“The Physiology and Pathology of Mind,” in 
which he treats this point, is described in the table 
of contents as asserting “ the wide difference between 
the highest genius and any kind of insanity.” Fur- 
thermore, in that chapter, he speaks of the — 
theory as “the extravagant assertion of a French 
author (Moreau de Tours), that a morbid condition 
of nerve element is the condition of genius.” He 
expressly speaks of Edgar Poe as so constituted, but 
urges that we must never forget that “anyone so 
constituted is nowise an example of the highest 
genius.” The “highest genius,” I take to include 
the greatest rea/ originality. There is an apparent 
originality which fancies itself, and is often sup- 
— to be, the greater; such was Poe’s. Mauds- 
ey’s position is perfectly clear. “Although it might 
be said, then, by one not caring to be accurate, that 
the genius of an acutely sensitive and subjective 
poet denoted a morbid condition of nerve element, 
yet no one, after a moment’s calm reflection, would 
venture to speak of the genius of such as Shake- 
speare, Goethe, or Humboldt, as arising out of a 
morbid condition.” 
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from the phases he is describing. Now, a 
case like Poe’s, where actual mental decay 
exists, and gives to his productions a sharper 
and more dazzling effect, is certainly more 
unique, though less admirable, than instances 
of the higher orders. But putting aside the 
question of malady, we may weigh merely 
the degree of intensity of the genius. 

Poe’s gift flourished upon him like a de- 
structive flame; and the ashes that it left 
are like a deadly poison which some one 
has learned to powder out of a plant-root. 
As a mere potency, dissociated from quali- 
ties of beauty or truth, Poe must be rated 
almost highest among American poets; and 
high among prosaists; no one else offers so 
much pungency, such impetuous and frightful 
energy crowded into such small space. Yet 
it would be difficult to conceive a poetic 
fury—if we may so call the motive power of 
his prose-tales, which is much the same as 
that of his more impressive poems—a poetic 
fury less alhed to human life in general. 


worth mentioning in his fiction. The near- 
est thing to it is his lurid painting of half- 
maniacal moods. He looks always for 
fixed and inert quantities with which he may 
juggle at will; hence, the best of his stories 
are to the best of Hawthorne’s short tales 
what the most delicate mechanism of metal 
springs is to an organism filled with the 
true breath of life. We owe to Poe the first 
agile and determined movement of criticism 
in this country, and, though it was a start- 


| ling dexterity, with but little depth, which 


winged his censorial shafts, he was excel- 
lently fitted for the critic’s office in one way, 
because he knew positively what standards 
he meant to judge by, and kept up an inflex- 
ible hostility to any offense against them. 
He had an acute instinct in matters of liter- 
ary form ; it amounted, indeed, to a passion, 
as all his instincts and perceptions did; he 
had also the knack of finding reasons, good 
or bad, for his opinions, and of stating them 
well. All this is essential to the equipment 
of a critic, and it was well to have them 
exemplified ; though, of course, Poe’s criti- 
cism was constantly vitiated by ill-balanced 
impulse, by incredible jealousies, and by 


| various undermining tendencies of his thor- 


oughly unsound mind. And here we reach 
the gist of the whole Poe problem again. 
The same imperfection runs through all his 
performances, except, perhaps, three poems, 
“The Raven,” “ Ligeia,” and the earlier one 
of two addressed “To Helen;” his work is 
honeycombed with error and falsity, bad 





taste, undue outlay of language for small | 


returns; and he seems sooner or later to | 
have run his own pen full against all his | 
rigid criteria for measuring others. It is | 
extremely suggestive that the holder of such | 
positive doctrine about beauty, the man also | 
of whom pre-eminently it may be said as 
Baudelaire wrote of him, “Chance and the | 
incomprehensible were his two great ene- | 
mies,” should so completely fail to reach | 
even an abstract, unmoral perfection within 
the confined and inelastic spaces of thought 
which he fixed as sufficient, and should so 
constantly force upon us hideousness and hor- 
ror, while gasping in the gross atmosphere 
of earth, and professing himself the special | 
apostle of beauty in art. This passionate 
search for the beautiful, unhelmed, erring, 
guided by no North Star of faith set in a 
dome of mystery, is the very thing which 
drove him into such whirlpools of physical 
horror and ignoble wallowings in decay; 
because it issued from interior discord, and 
was not a normal, deep-seated desire. 
Whatever the cause, his brain had a rift of 
ruin in it at the start. For him, there was 
always a “demon in the sky;” and, though 
he kept the delicate touch that stole a | 
new grace from classic antiquity, it was the 
frangibility, the quick decay, the fall of beau- 
tiful things, that excited him. In one of his 
tales he says: “I * * * have imbibed 
the shadows of fallen columns at Balbec, 
and Tadmor, and Persepolis, until my very 
soul has become a ruin.” That is it. Al- 
ways beauty and grace overthrown seem to 
him the most characteristic and the most 
poetic, and it is the shadow of such ruined 
beauty that he imbibes, rather than the still 
living beauty of light upon them or of green 
growth around them. 

The life and the writings stand intimately 
connected, almost inseparable, in Poe, just 
as Irving’s life—his early experience of 
Europe, and the conditions of provincial 
New York society—will account for his limi- 
tations and his slight American substance. 
But in Poe there is no special conformity to 
English models ; there is rather a leaning to 
the French feeling for form, and to a deli- 
cate-pointed, varied and fervent accuracy of 
expression which resembles that of the mod- 
ern Parisian school, but pr&bably proceeds as 
much from the innate necessities of his genius. 
The foreign marking, however, is very faint ; 
scarcely shows, in fact, against the glaring 
ground of his own qualities. On the other 
hand, he has no traits that we can call 
American. We even fancy in him a kind of | 
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shrinking from any identification with his 
native land, instinctive, if not conscious. 
His genius was a detonating agent, which 
could have been convulsed into its meet 
activity anywhere, and had nothing to do 
with a soil. It was shaken by that discord 
which, I have said, is apt to overtake the 
American writer out of sympathy with Amer- 
ica. Does this absence of roots make it 
more universal? Merely, I think, as the 
wind is more transferable than atree. There 
is something unmatched and enviable in the 
wrath of the wind; but it is certainly less 
near to man than a tree, which, like man, 
has growth. To change our adjective, let 
us call Poe a positive genius. He would 


| have flourished anywhere in much thé same 


way that he did in America. Irving, then, 
is comparative; given the condition of a 
certain gentlemanly leisure, he might have 
done something pleasant in letters elsewhere, 


| but it would probably have been much less 


noticeable than what he has left us. Also, 
he ranks higher than Poe for human sym- 
pathy and incipient humor, whereas Poe is 
barren of even a smile. Neither of them, how- 
ever, possessed insight. Irving had that sort 
of insight which a connoisseur’s magnifying 
glass can give, and Poe had an extraordinary 
keenness in speculation and calculation. 


| But Hawthorne has insight in the profound- 


est sense,—a consciousness of visible and 
invisible life, and of sound and unsound 
character, a gift of real analysis, a deeper 
and tenderer humor than Irving's, although 
hardly broader in its effect; and, finally, he 
could not have flourished in any earth but 
that of Salem. That is, if he had been 
rooted elsewhere, he would have missed 
some of his richest, purest, and most original 
traits. 

This flavor of nativity, is it not inev- 
itably one of the higher attributes of gen- 
ius? Whether or not the greater range 
of insight and vigor of dramatic feeling get 
any of their strength from this quality is, of 
course, a debatable point. There is obvi- 
ously an original texture in Hawthorne's 
genius which puts him at once in advance 
of the other two writers; but this texture 
might never have been worked into literature 
with its present power and subtlety had the 
circumstances of his development been ma- 
terially other than they were. In fine, the 
national quality and the personal ones so 
subtend and overlap each other in him that 
their relation is clearly a vital and meaning 
relation. The more I study his life, the 
more I feel the singular value of this union. 
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That life I shall here try to sketch at 
the risk of seeming to digress too widely. 
The connection of the man and his works 
is in this case more subtle, various, and 


extended than in either of the two we have | 


already glanced at. 

Hawthorne’s ancestors came from a place 
in Wiltshire called, according to an early entry 
in the “American Note-Books,” Wigcastle, 
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| held their pew from about 1640. 


Wiston, and which in a letter from a relative, | 


dated 1860, I have seen alluded to as Wil- 
ton Castlewig. 
spelled, and different members of the family 
developed some eight distinct ways of writ- 
ing it. 

A younger son, William Hathorne, who 
came over with Winthrop in the “ Arbella,” 
1630, was the American progenitor. 
went first 
made a Freeman (a name that meant a 
great deal, just there and then), and in 


The sirname was variously | 


He | 
to Dorchester, where he was | 


that bound Hawthorne to the past of his 
country, and knitted him more firmly to its 
present. The Hathornes remained unin- 
terruptedly at Salem from 1637, and Na- 
thaniel, when a young man, went on Sundays 
to the First -Church (a second edifice built 
on the site of the first place of worship in 
Salem), where his forefathers and family had 
Joseph 
was the next in descent from John, and his 
retired farm-life preluded a change in the 
activity of the Hathornes from the land to 
the sea. The name began to appear in the 
shipping lists in the eighteenth century, and 
Joseph’s son, Daniel, the author’s grand- 
father, commanded a privateer in the Revo- 
lution ;* and one Benjamin Hathorne was 
one of the company of another privateer cap- 
tured by the British in 1782.¢ It was Daniel’s 


| son, Nathaniel, who married a Miss Manning, 
| and became the father of that genius who 


1635-6 he was representative for that town | 
| many ways the most notable of imaginative 


in the General Court. This ancestor distin- 
guished himself in the colony. He 
thought so desirable a citizen that the town 
of Salem offered him large grants of land if 
he would remove thither. 
1636 or 1637. From that time he became 
prominent in New England history, as dep- 
uty to the General Court, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Commissioner of 


was | 


has come to be generally esteemed as in 


American authors. This son, also Nathaniel, 


| was born in Union street, which, curiously 


This he did in | 


enough, faced the old ship-yard of the town 
in 1760; and the date of his birth was July 


| 4, 1804, one year before the Custom-House 


Customs, military commander, a member of | 


committees at critical junctures,—notably 
that of 1661 to deliberate on the “ patent, 


laws, privileges” of the colonists, and their | 
| of a ballad, “ Brig Fair American—Daniel Ha- 


“duty to His Majesty,” when he opposed all 
appeals to the Crown, and maintained the 


nght of the colonists to defend their govern- | 


. | “The twenty-second of August, before the close of day, 
ment against all attempts at overthrow. He | 


is about the only man of that time whose 
reputation for eloquence has come down to 
posterity. 
as “the most eloquent man of the Assembly 


of that time was removed to “ opposite the 
long brick building owned by W. S. Gray 
and Benjamin H. Hathorne;” so that his 
later association with shipping and with 
revenues might seem to have already hung 


* There has been handed down a manuscript copy 


thorne, Commander,’ which was written by the 
surgeon of the ship. It relates how 


All hands on board our Privateer, we got her under weigh 


| Bold Hathorne was commander, a man of real worth;” 


The apostle Eliot wrote of him | 


* * * * often opposed to Endicott, who | 


glided with the popular stream ;” and John- 


son, in the “ Wonder-Working Providence,” | 


spake of him as “the Godly Captaine Wil- 
lam Hathorn, whom the Lord hath indued 
with a quick apprehension, strong memory, 


and Rhetorick.” His son John wasa sturdy | 


successor, of severe temper, inherited his civil 
and military honors, and was a magistrate 
at the time of the Witchcraft trials. The 
land grant to William assigned him an estate 
in the then choicest part of the town, along 
the South River, and a street in Salem on that 
very spot bears the name of Hathorn to this 
day. It is worth while to give these details, 


and then goes on to tell in unsteady numbers—as 
if the writer had not quite got his “sea-legs”’ on in 
boarding the poetic craft—about their cruise until 
they reached “the coast of Portuigale,’’ where they 
encountered “a lofty sail.” She proved to be a 

“ British scow 
Standing for fair America with troops for General Howe.” 


The privateer grappled with her, engaged and fought 
during “one glass and something more,”’ 
“Till British pride and glory no longer dared to stay, 
But cut the Yankee grappling and quickly bore away.’ 
In this victorious fight, however, ten of the Ameri- 
cans were wounded,gogether with our “noble cap- 
tain,” though the balladist ends cheeringly with this 


| sentiment: 


as showing how substantial were the links | 


“To him and all our officers let's give a hearty cheer, 

Success to fair America and our good Privateer.” 

t He escaped from the prison-ship at Charleston, 
S. C., by swimming; six other captives accompa- 
nied him, one of whom was drowned in the attempt 
to get off. 
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over him. His father, pursuing the sea-cap- 
tain life that had now become traditional in 
the family, died at Surinam in 1808, and the 
shadow of that loss lay upon the whole of 
Hawthorne’s youth. For his mother was 
an extremely sensitive woman, whose strong 
character deepened the sway of grief at her 
husband’s death, and she became a complete 
recluse. In the house to which they now 
moved * a part of his boyhood and some of 
the weightiest years of youth were passed. 
His father’s strange failure to return from 
that last voyage, working, perhaps, with 
some spell of the sea inherited in his blood, 
affected the little boy very soon; and when 
quite young—perhaps not more than five or 
six—he would sometimes burst out of a 
reverie with, “ There, mother!” and then 
announce that when he grew up he too 
should go away to sea “and never come 
back again ;” little knowing the meaning of 
his declaration, or the dread and yearning 
sorrow it must have waked in the widow’s 
heart. But thisthreat soon passed. They 
left Salem in 1818 to go to Raymond, 
Maine, for Nathaniel’s health, he having 
fallen ill; but not before he had listened to 
the thunder of that desperate battle off Mar- 
blehead, in the war of 1812-13, between 
the American frigate “ Chesapeake” and the 
British frigate “Shannon.” ‘The “ Chesa- 
peake” was captained by young Lawrence 
of Tripolitan and other fame, who got his 
death-wound in this disastrous duel of ships. 
After a year Hawthorne came back to 
Salem and studied, entered Bowdoin College 
in 1821, and again returned to the ancestral 
town on graduation. Indeed, it is strange 
to see how, in later life, with all the distaste 
for Salem that lurked always in his mind, he 
kept drifting thither at intervals till 1850 
(only fourteen years before his death), when 
Concord became his home and resting- 
place. A youth of twenty-one, he had now 
fixed his thought on a very different career 
from that of a sea-captain. In a letter 
written while he was a boy,t probably from 


* It stood on Herbert street, the next one east- 
ward from Union ; but the gardens of the two joined, 
and from his top-floor study in the Herbert street 
house Hawthorne could look down upon the less 
lofty roof under which he was born. The estate 
belonged to the Mannings, and ran through from 
one street to the other; but the Herbert street house 
was spoken of as Union street, and it is this one 
that is meant in that passage of the “American 
Note-Books,’” under date of October 25, 1838: 
“In this dismal Chamber FAME was won;”’ as also 
in that longer reverie in the same volume, dated 
October 4, 1840. 

t This letter, long in the possession of Miss E. 
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Salem, to his mother, in Maine, he had dis- 
cussed the choice of occupations in these 
terms: “I do not want to be a doctor and 
live by men’s diseases, nor a minister, to live 
by their sins, nor a lawyer and live by their 
quarrels. So, I don’t see that there is any- 
thing left for me but to be an author.. How 
would you like, some day, to see a whole 
shelf full of books written by your son, with 
‘Hawthorne’s Works’ printed on _ their 
backs?” In another, dated 1820, which I 
have seen, he says: “Shall you want me to 
be a minister, doctor, or lawyer? A min- 
ister I will not be.” It is clear from these 
utterances that he found littledifficulty in nar- 
rowing-the prospect for himself to that which 
he afterward chose. His college friend, 
Horatio Bridge,f too, had brought to bear 
upon him the influence of a confident and 
prophetic sympathy. In fine, this latest 
scion of that vigorous Puritan stock entered 
upon the destiny opening before him with 
the mysterious certainty which seems to 
guide the steps of all great writers. And it 
is now that we begin to see how his ante- 
cedents played into the hands of his inborn 
tendency. As I have hinted, his mother’s 
solitude was complete. When she and her 
son and two daughters were again living 
together in Herbert street, they remained 
frequently in separate rooms, sometimes 
scarcely seeing each other for weeks, nor 
even eating in company. Hawthorne him- 
self stayed all day in his study under the 
eaves, his meals being brought-up and left 
at the door. He read in the morning and 
wrote in the afternoon; at night he walked 
abroad, and thus gradually rambled over the 
whole neighboring coast, from Gloucester to 
Lynn, sometimes also, without doubt, haunt- 
ing the old scenes of the witchcraft outbreak 
in Salem Village (Danvers), or musing under 
the trees of Endicott’s ancient Orchard 
Farm. (By this it is not to be understood 
that he “ never saw the sun,” as has been 
reported: he commonly saw it rise, every 
day in summer, when going down to the sea 
to bathe, and he of course walked by day- 
light when so minded.) This seclusion arose 
on his part, largely from the silent but trying 
conflict between his own bent and the sternly 
practical life around him. His relatives urged 
him to go into business; his genius forbade 
it. He was made to feel that he was a 


P. Peabody, Mr. Hawthorne’s sister-in-law, unfor- 
tunately does not exist any longer. The date has 
thus been forgotten, but the passage is clear in Miss 
Peabody’s recollection. 

t See Prefatory Note to “ The Snow Image.” 
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useless dreamer, and this drove him in upon 
himself; but he persisted. There was noth- 
ing gloomy in his character; a secluded 
youth in the shadow of his mother’s 
sacred widowhood, however, combined with 
extraordinary fineness of organization in him- 
self, had made him shy and reticent; and 
the clashing of his ideal aims with the more 
sordid ones of most men that he saw, in- 
creased his hesitation to mix with the cur- 
rents of life until he should have gained a 
foot-hold of his own. I urge this here, to 
mitigate prevalent notions about his pect- 
liarity, which perhaps tend to attach him 
by another unreal association to Poe again. 
Hawthorne believed himself to ‘have a 
strongly social nature, which was perma- 
nently restrained by the long and sad retire- 
ment of his youth; speaking of this mode 
of life to a friend who did much to break 
up its austerity, he said: “We do not even 
“ive at our house!” And, at another time, 
telling of the period in which the “ Twice- 
Told Tales” were written: “I was like a 
person talking to himself in a dark room.” 
He knew the dreariness and in one sense 
the mistakenness of these years—too well ! 
But they were not of his making. We, how- 


ever, his readers, who represent that outside | 


world which gave Hawthorne so little 
encouragement, have, through no merit of 
our own, reaped a rich profit from his prov- 
idential privacy. It was in this silence 
and darkness that he was able to revive the 
past of New England, and fill a few imag- 
ined hearts with a breath that shall keep 


them beating long beyond our own. I have | 


it as a fact without doubt, that his exquisite 
story of “The Gentle Boy” was suggested 
to him by reading Sewall’s “ History of the 
Quakers,” and the knowledge that one of 


his own ancestors had been instrumental in | 
And I need not point | 
ror and the tragedy came as legitimate 


their persecution. 
out to those who know his works the traces 
of meditation on New England annals to 
be found throughout the “American Note- 


Book,” and its esthetic results in various | 
| no time threatening, clears into a steady and 


famed ones of the “Twice-Told Tales,” two 
or three among the “ Mosses,” “ Main Street,” 
and other essays in the “Snow Image” group 
of stories and sketches, and of course most 


eminently and marvelously in “ The Scarlet | 
| he should look through the early Note-Books 


Letter,” and “ The House of Seven Gables.” 
He recurred to it again more directly in 
“True Stories,” written for children ; in short, 
old New England was as necessary and vital 
a thing to him as it was to the entire New 





mean to command attention to the fact that 
this belongs to the trait of growth in him 
which is so distinctive of all high genius. 
He begins in the past and comes down to 
the present ; his later writings centered rather 
upon his own time than upon a previous 
period. Moreover, as in “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” it is one of his favorite themes 
to trace the genesis of the present out of the 
past. At the same time, I may enlarge upon 
the method and scope of his own growth. In 
the “ Twice-Told Tales” we see the reflec- 
tion of his youth as in a darkened glass. 
There is a prevalent somberness about the 
picture; but how calm, thoughtful, and 
beautiful the dim image of his face when 
seen there! Then, behind his own form, 
we catch the flitting shapes of half-real beings 
in strange variety of action,—smiling and 
frowning, passionate, or polished, and splen- 
did in their perished grandeur, mysterious 
shadows trembling over them all; but there 
arealso gleams of the healthiest sunshine strik- 
ing through, which gives us re-assurance in 
the subdued, grave atmosphere. There are a 
few cases among these tales of a nearly unen- 
durable sadness, as in “The White Old 


| Maid,” and “ The Ambitious Guest ;” others 


in which the horror or the pathos hangs with 
too dread a weight upon the mind ; but these 
are only such extremes as might excusably 
proceed from the long and oppressive isola- 
tion in which the stories were all written. 


| The wonder should be that Hawthorne’s 


mind could soar above the shadows as often 
as it did at this time, and, above all, that he 
should give us always a taste of a complete, 
a wholesome, unselfish, pure, and profound 


| philosophy amidst even the bitterest distilla- 


tions of his dreams. Nor is there ever any- 
thing disordered about the sadness that 
appears. There is no protest against life and 
fate, no gloomy or weak self-pity. The ter- 


deductions from deep imaginings about 
human nature and searching glances at it. 
But even this sad, questioning twilight, at 


gentle gray luminousness, in succeeding 
works, as Hawthorne’s mind matures. The 
proof and multifarious example of this | 
must leave to my reader, merely hinting that 


to assist him in seeing how the development 
proceeded. I only urge here that there was a 
constant development and a wholesome mel- 
lowing ; there was consistent, calm growth, 


England of his day. One could not be, | fed by the giant sap of strong and fine-strung 


without the other. In pointing this out, I 


passions coursing in even flow. Compare 
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POE, IRVING, 


this with Irving’s gentle unprogressiveness. 
Irving never went beyond the “Sketch Book;” 
his histories, though a higher order of writing, 
do not index any larger development. Again, 
compare it with the spectacle that Poe pre- 
sents—mad rotations and fitful shocks of 
ecstatic power, a blinding whirlwind that 
dizzies and bewilders at first ; but when we 
look again, at ease, and contemplate the 
entire outline left by the man and his works, 
we find only a ruined arch. In some sense, 
Poe had an intellectual struggle, a confused, 
half-maniacal brawl, with himself and with 
the world. This argues, at least, more 
momentum, whatever its effect, than the 
mild quiescence of the amiable Irving. 
Hawthorne, on the other hand, experienced 
a deep and enduring struggle worthy of his 
powers. But it was the peril and the pain 
of organic unfolding, not the anguish of an 
ill-governed egotism, and his exquisite char- 
acter and genius met both bravely, grew 
stronger for the obstacles opposed to their 
advance, and finally triumphed. 

It is hard for persons of less acute power 
of feeling than his to conceive of the suffer- 
ing which he drew from his long and lonely 
youth in Salem. In vain to discuss the point 
whether, had he modified his temperament 
and been less impressionable, he would not 
have come off more easily. In that case, 
he would not have been Hawthorne. At 
this day, one hears little else than satisfac- 
tion, in Salem, at the honor which his genius 
has added to the place; but, half a century 
ago, at an epoch when prejudice was every- 
where more rife than now, it must have been 
different enough. Salem was secluded and 
stationary, and arrested thought is soon 
slimed with gossip, as stagnant water gets cov- 
ered withscum. There are two things which 
are offensive to the average mind: that suc- 
cess which outshines everybody, and that 
other successful development which with- 
draws you from the prying eye of neighbors, 
and lets you make of yourself something pos- 
sibly betterthan they. And it was this latter 
kind which made Hawthorne troublesome 
to the “ practical” community around him. 
Nothing in his books betrays the prolonged 
exasperation which he felt at the relations 
between himself and his townsfolk ; but there 
are glimpses of it in some of his letters, which 
make one marvel at his self-restraint in not 
letting more of it appear in print. At last, 
when a little gentle satire escaped him in 
“ The Custom-House,” it awoke hot scandal 
in the little city. “As to the Salem people,” 
he wrote to a friend in 1850, “I really 


| fellow-countrymen; and 


HAWTHORNE. 


thought I had been exceedingly good-nat- 
ured in my treatment of them.” And so it 
appeared to most of his readers. But the 
general public would have been as startled 
as would the Salem citizens, if they could 
have known how deep was his disgust at 
the lack of sympathy there had always been 
between himself and his fellow-townsmen. 
Yet, patiently absorbing this bitter experi- 
ence, he wrote late in life: “ I am disposed 
to thank God for the gloom and chill of my 
early life, in the hope that my share of ad- 
versity came then, when I[ bore it alone.” 
This want of sympathy had a practical side, 
also, as when various Salem people com- 
bined to get Hawthorne ousted from the 
surveyorship, and made representations for 
that end which he thought untrue. But, in 
practical affairs, his experiences were often 
rasping. Most of his earlier tales were writ- 
ten for little or no compensation. In 1836 
he went to Boston to edit a magazine, and 
seems to have been cheated out of the most 
of his salary. It was at about this time that 
he was engaged by Mr. S. G. Goodrich to 
write either the whole or a large part 
of the famous “ Universal History” of 
Peter Parley, which brought him a hundred 
dollars and sold by millions of copies for the 
benefit of his employer. Later, when mar- 
ried and living at the Old Manse, he ad 
vanced money to the “ Democratic Review,” 
and delayed collecting the price of sundry 
contributions until the concern failed, and 
carried off both the loan and the value of his 
articles, irrecoverably. It is usually thought 
that the Liverpool Consulate made a delight- 
ful and vastly lucrative episode in his life. 
A shameful misinterpretation of his accept 
ance of it, however, was inflicted on him; 
the emoluments of the office were shortly 
cut down by Congress; large drains were 
made on his private purse by unfortunate 
his diligence in 
office was sometimes questioned,—with the 


| greatest injustice, however, for he was a 


most conscientious public servant, and went 
beyond the necessities of his position, to 
make sure. At no time, unless in Italy, was 
he wholly free from the embarrassments of 
a small income. In addition to these more 
sordid annoyances, there were many griev- 


| ances that cannot be touched upon here. 


In short, he lived the checkered life of 
most men who had their own way to make 
in the world, and had to suffer misconstruc- 
tion which more politic men might have 
avoided, and less sensitive men would not 





have felt. But, with perfect supremacy, he saw 





LARTING. 





that these things were not worthy to affect 
him in any visible way. He was rational, 
self-possessed, and simply manful. Not the 
less, to a person of his disposition and 
genius, such things made a constant warfare. 

It was a silent battle ; all the more admir- 
able the victory, then. He did not crudely 
call upon the world to be miserable because 
he suffered or was taken advantage of. 
But this silent battle speaks most pow- 
erfully throughout his works; this drama 
of interior development has issued in the 
visible action of creatures who take their 
places among the most dramatically con- 
ceived in fictitious writing. 

This is not the place for a complete survey 
of Hawthorne’s genius, but we may draw some 
conclusions from our premises. So that, to 
sum up, we find Hawthorne taking the high- 
est rank by virtue of his relation to the 
country, the largeness of his powerful indi- 
vidual development, his insight, and his 
dramatic feeling. If we pursue him through 


the delicate ramifications of literary art also, 
we find him unsurpassed among prosaists ; 
and though there may be modes of expres- 
sion, and more volatile movements of style, 
that we prefer, on occasion, to his, we must 
admit that no one outdoes him in perfection 








of deep texture. “I think we have no 
romancer but yourself, nor have had any 
for this long time,” wrote Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to him in 1851. “The Yankee 
mind has for the most part budded and 
flowered in pots of English earth, but you 
have fairly raised yours as a seedling in the 
natural soil.”* This is a generous state- 
ment of a large fact. But, now that we 
have before us the entire works of Haw- 
thorne, we may add to this the opinion— 
hardly a hazardous one—that he is as fresh 
and significant to the world at large as to 
America. As he asserted his own person- 
ality quietly, so does his influence spread in 
silence; but it is potent as it is subtle. Such 
purity and such profundity must work many 
revolutions, though noiseless ones. To us, 
Hawthorne seems perhaps the most emi 
nently and deeply Christian of great fiction 
ists, for he goes below all forms and shows, 
and bathes his mind in the clear and undi 
vided current of the most humane of relig- 
ions. 


* From a letter hitherto unpublished. Mr. Haw- 
thorne, however, paid Doctor Holmes’s modesty the 
tribute of a lively interest in “Elsie Venner.” 
Among the last books he read was this, taken up 
for a second perusal. 


PARTING. 


“So FAR—so far!” 


Nay, Sweet! nor distant lands, 


Nor breadth of waters can avail to bar 


My love from thee. 


Alas! ’tis ever far, 


To yearning hearts, the smallest space that stands 
Beyond the compass of out-stretching hands; 

And never near, how close soe’er to each 

True lovers be, if kisses may not reach 


Across the distance. 
Darling! farewell! 


Since harsh Fate commands, 
With tearful eyes I go, 


Unknowing when the glad return shall be; 
But | will think, to mitigate my woe, 

How loving souls of time and tide are free; 
And oft to greet thee, dearest! mine, I know, 

Exultant will o’erleap the sundering sea! 
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BEDS AND TABLES, STOOLS AND CANDLESTICKS. IV. 


MANTEL-PIECES, CORNER CUPBOARDS, HANGING SHELVES, ETC. 


Fautt has been found, in the circle of 
readers who are interested in these papers, | 
with the expensiveness of many of the things | 
recommended; and many good-natured jests, 
and criticisms more or less acid, are tossed 
about on the want of consistency shown by 
the writer in preaching economy and’sim- 
plicity, while he, at the same time, at once 
tempts and teases the 
people with short purses 
by showing them Mr. 
Lathrop’s charming draw- 


costliest furniture to be 
found. 

Now, while admitting 
that his critics have a 
show of reason in their 
charges, the writer pleads 
in extenuation that he is 
really misunderstood, and 
that he does not mean 
any harm! He stands 
by all he has said about 
economy and simplicity, 
and the possibility of 
making our houses at- 
tractive without, at the 
same time, making our- 
selves uncomfortable by 
spending more money 
than we can afford in fur- 
nishing and decorating. 
But when it comes to 
giving illustrations that 
will support his proposi- 
tions, he is met by a dif- 
ficulty. Many of the 
pieces of furniture that in 
design and purpose an- 
swer to his notions are, in 
fact, expensive pieces. 
He takes them where he 
finds them, and has them 
copied as faithfully as he 
can, and without any 
attempt to show them 
less elegant and costly 
than they really are. But whoever will 
be at the pains to look over the pictures 
in the articles thus far published will 
admit that, wherever the money goes to, 
it does not go to carving, and flourish, 

VoL. XI.—s2. 





and display for display’s sake. Nor is ita 
fact that all the things shown are expensive, 
that is, compared with the prices that would 
be paid for fashionable pieces of furniture 
intended for the same uses. One may well 
despair of getting anything cheap when he 
finds that even chairs so ostentatiously bare 


' and matter-of-fact as those made by the 


No, I, AN EVERY-DAY MANTEL-PIECE, SIMPLY TREATED. 


Shakers, or the Vienna bent-wood chairs, 
cost as much as some to be found in the 
fashionable shops that make a good deal of 
show. People are slow to learn, it would 
seem, especially women, that the reverse of 
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the rule which holds true of their dresses is 
true of most of the furniture called fashiona- 
ble nowadays. In the case of their dresses, 
women know that the “ trimming,” the orna- 
ment, often costs more than the body of the 


dress, and the more elaborate the dress, the | 


truer this proposition. But in our fashiona- 
ble furniture the reverse is true. The main 
cost is in the wood and the labor; the orna- 
ment is almost always cheap. ‘There was a 
little while ago quite a rage for a certain 
style of furniture that made a great display 
of seeming steel hinges, key-plates, and 


handles, with inlaid tiles, carving of an ultra- | 
| doubtless more expensive than they look. 


Gothic type, and an appearance of the most 
ingenuous truth-telling in the construction. 
The chairs, tables, and bedsteads looked as 
if they had been on the dissecting table and 
flayed alive, their joints and tendons dis- 
played to an archeologic and unfeeling 
world. One particular firm introduced this 
style of furniture, and, for a time, had almost 
the monopoly of it. It had a great run, for 
the purchaser was made to feel that in buy- 
ing it he got an immense deal more for his 
money than he could get in any other style 
of furniture. Perhaps in another shop he 
would have to pay as much for the same 
piece of furniture without the so-called orna- 
ment—as much, or more than he was asked 
to pay for the showy piece. And in nine 
cases out of ten the showy piece carried the 
day. The reason of the difference in cost 
would be found in the fact that the plain 
piece was well designed in the first place by 
an educated architect,—a man with notions 
of utility and with good taste,—and then was 
well made out of good material by a trained 
workman. The cost ofthe piece represented 
good stuff and skill in designer and in maker, 
but it did not represent sham of any kind. 
The piece would last a life-time, would al- 
ways be a good servant or friend, and would 
improve in looks with time and use. The 
showy piece would be designed, not for use, 
but to make a display, and all the ornament 


was contrived, like a player-queen’s regalia, | 


to get as much glitter and look of cost as 
tinsel and frippery can give. Now, in the 
writer’s experience, it is the people who are 
taken in by this sort of thing, and who, to 
tell truth, like to be taken in by it, who 
complain of the cost of many of the things 
shown in the illustrations to these articles. 
They will have show and display if they can 
possibly get them, and if they cannot have 
real elegance, they will take sham elegance, 


and thank the gods there are places where | 


people are not too nice to give it to them. 


| But, granted that many of the things pict- 
ured in these articles are costly, the reader 
| is begged to notice that it is not their costli- 
| ness that is brought to the fore by the writer, 
but the beauty of the design, or the utility 
of the things themselves. Their costliness is 
always kept out of sight, not “tortuously,” as 
has been politely said, but really because the 
cost of these particular pieces was not our 
concern. The design is our concern, the 
usefulness of the object portrayed, its suita- 
bility to our needs. Take the table and 


| chair figured in the article for January (No. 


5), which one person singles out as being 


Why were these objects chosen as illustra- 
tions? Was it because they were costly ? 
Most certainly not. The writer never asked 
what they cost, and does not know. But he 
does think them both extremely pretty, and 
he chose them to show his readers because 
he thought them so, and for no other reason. 
The chair cannot be more expensive than 
others of its now common family, and the 
table no more expensive than tables usually 
found in drawing-rooms. But, supposing 
them both to be as costly as the criti 
suggests, this consideration does not affect 
us, because their costliness is in their ma- 
terial—in the wood the table is made of, 
in the stuff the chair is covered with. 
And it was not their material, but their 
forms, that was the subject of praise. If 
a person should take a fancy to either 
chair or table, and if he should find on 
inquiry that the cost, as the piece stands in 
the shop, was beyond his means, let him 
have the table made out of pine, and the 
chair covered with chintz; they will give a 
different pleasure from that they would have 
given in their original garment, but it will 
be a new pleasure as good as the old. The 





book-case which led off the illustration in 
the February ScriBNER (No. 1) would be 
| very little handsomer than it is if, instead of 
being made of plain pine, it were made of 
black walnut, or mahogany, or ebony. _ Its 
owner thinks it a very agreeable piece of fur- 
niture to look at, and finds it very convent- 
ent, both as a case for books and as a shelf. 
But he could only afford to have it made of 
pine, and he gets as much pleasure out of it, 
he thinks, as if, instead of costing fifty dol- 
lars, it had cost five hundred dollars, as it 
might easily have been made to. So, if he 
were bent on having the chair and table 
(No. 5 January ScriBNER), and could not 
afford ebonized walnut, with mahogany top 
and sides, for the table, he would have it 
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made of pine, and have the chair covered 
with some one of the pretty chintzes or 
Algériennes that nowadays make us quite 
independent of stamped velvets and gilt | 
leather. 

It seems to me that by showing many 
handsome things more may be done to edu- 
cate people’s taste than by deforming our 
page with ugly things. People are taught 
very little by warnings, either in morals or 
in art. Good example goes farther, and 
Mr. Ruskin has so much show of reason 
when he refuses to let his pupil see ugly 


should not be in haste to furnish all the 
rooms at once, but that they should take the 
matter easily, furnishing only the rooms they 
actually need. I cannot in conscience 
recommend the example of a couple I once 
heard of, who found themselves in Paris in 
possession of a pretty but unfurnished flat. 
Intending to remain in the city several 
years, they concluded to get only things 
that pleased them; and as there was not 
money enough to do this all at once, they 
secured the few absolutely essential pieces, 
and then looked for the rest. But the wife, 
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No, 2. ANOTHER WAY OF DEALING WITH COMMONPLACE, 


things or read ugly books. It is wasted | 
time, and only negative results can come 
from the contemplation of negation. The 
objects figured in these articles are, in the 
writer’s esteem, beautiful, or handsome,- or 
useful, and as such he shows them. The 
reader is asked to accept them as standards, | 


and to use them as such in fitting up his 
own house, or in judging the way in which | 
other people have fitted up theirs. 

A suggestion may be offered to young | 
married people who find themselves in “a | 
whole house,” as the saying is, that they | 


who lived to laugh at this afterward, always 
declared that for six months they sat on 
their two trunks, because her fastidious bet- 
ter-half couldn’t find chairs he thought “ the 
thing,” while, as they had only a cup and 
saucer apiece, waiting till the night thing in 
ceramics turned up, they were obliged, hav- 


| ing in an impulsive moment asked friends to 


tea, to go out and ransack the bric-A-brac shop 


| for the old blue for that particular evening. 


I believe they enjoyed this way of getting 
to rights much more than if they had been 
what is called “ better off,” and could have 


ee ress 
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gone to a fashionable shop, and ordered | 
their whole flat furnished at once. 
A young couple may get a great deal of 
innocent recreation by keeping one of the 
parlors of an ordinary New York house, and | 
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was taken by his wife into the parlor to see 
her new chairs and sofas that had been 
brought in only that afternoon, delighted as 


| she was with her achievement, she did not 


relish seeing the weary man good-naturedly 


one or two of the bedrooms, empty for a year 
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No. 3 


or so, and visiting them often in company to | 


discuss how they shall be fitted up when 
times are a little easier. Besides the pleas- 
ure of anticipation, there’s the consideration 
that, with experience, our tastes change, and 


probably improve; and we may reflect that | 


it is much easier to change pieces of furni- 
niture that we never had, and have outgrown, 
for others that we like better, and mean to 
have some day, than it is to change or 
modify the real things that have been bought 
and paid for and brought home. 


When | 
Udolpho came home tired one night, and | 


sit down on the floor, saying that white 


MUCH IN LITTLE SPACE. 


satin embroidered with gold butterflies was 
too fine for him to sit on. Adelaide wished 
| at that moment that she had not believed 
| everything the upholsterer told her, but had 
| used her own sense and judgment. And if 
ever she should read this, which isn’t likely, 
| she will perhaps agree that it would have 
been as well to let her ideas of what is suit- 
| 


able to a parlor ripen a year or so before 
giving them shape. 

Then there’s the pleasure of “picking up” 
things. In my humble opinion, this is the 
only way to furnish a house; produces the 





prettiest result and is cheapest in the end. 
I shouldn’t like, for my own part, to be able 
to go into Maherter’s or Hercott’s, or 
Milord’s, and order suits of furniture ad /d7- 
tum. ‘That might do for some people, and, 
| dare say, when one considers the awful 
waste of precious time implied in the way I 
am recommending, it is much to be prefer- 


red by serious persons who don’t like that | 
But it has | 


particular way of wasting time. 


its disadvantages, nevertheless. The main 


things must be searched for first, and it | 


wouldn’t be a bad notion to try the Paris 
plan of hiring furniture (you can hire it there 
of any quality for a month, or a year, ora 
life-time), and clear it out by degrees. But, 
in default of such a provision so suited 
to our human needs, let the young folks try 


getting the cheapest things that will hold, | 
and using them till they can be one by one | 


replaced, the new installed for a long voy- 
age and the old ones going to some poor 
neighbor. This suggestion is not whimsi- 
cal: it has been tried and found very satis- 
factory. “ Picking up” is an easy art in 
Europe, where, after all that has been car- 


ried off as spoils, there is still an immense | 
shop. 


deal of old furniture to be bought: some of 
it splendid, some handsome, and some only 
curious, but all of it useful. The getting it 
home is the difficulty, and unless one is well 
prepared to submit to all the petty vexations 
and small swindles of our Custom-House, 
and to bear the expense cheerfully, it is sel- 


dom worth while—never, perhaps, except in | 
| late for “ grandfathers” and “ grandmothers, 
| —a kind of thing till very lately ignored, if 
| not despised, in the bumptious arrogance of 


the case of some very lucky find. 

“ Picking up” at home is a much pleas- 
anter, if it be a more difficult task, and a 
lady the other day hit, with a woman’s tact, 
upon the reason. She was talking, to be sure, 
of china, and not of furniture ; but the argu- 
ment applies as well to one as the other. 
She said the things we come upon in our 
own country are soon at home in our houses, 
because they were used by our own ances- 
tors or our own people. ‘They were to the 
manor born. They neither look affected, 
nor strange, nor pretentious, but native and 
natural. And one reason why it is not so 
easy to pick up the furniture of by-gone 
times in America is, that those who have 
inherited it are learning to value it, and are 
less and less willing to part with it. 


in some parts of our country. In Boston a 
polite internecine warfare has for some time 
raged between rival searchers after “old 
pieces,” and the back country is scoured by 
young couples in chaises on the trail of old 
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| may come at last! 





As our | 
readers know, old furniture is “ the fashion” | 
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sideboards and brass andirons. It is a pur- 
suit highly to be commended, but it is apt 
to become fanatically fascinating, and in 
their blind admiration the young things buy 
many articles that even Mr. Toodles would 
have had the judgment to resist. It is sur- 
prising to learn to what strange uses things 
In the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, the best places in which to look for 
Jacobean sideboards and cupboards that 
came over in the “ Mayflower” are found to 
be the hen-yard, the closets and drawers 
having been for years given over in fee-sim- 
ple to the fowl. Several handsome oak 
cupboards that now adorn pretty Boston 
dining-rooms had to be feathered and singed 
before they could be made presentable. The 
way in which they have stood this usage is 
creditable to their makers ; so far from being 
hurt by it, they are really improved by their 
adventures. Experience of the mutabilities 
of fortune has been good for them, as it is 
good for everybody. They are well sea- 


| soned ; they have a good healthy color, and 


their angles are enough rubbed down to 
take away the disagreeable look of newness 
which troubles us in things just out of the 
Besides, in most cases this newness 
has to be rubbed off by human beings, and 
its loss represents just so much wear and 
tear of our muscle and heart-strings; but 
with these latest treasure-troves of Boston, 
all this has been done for them by proxy— 
by the hens. 

In the new rage that has sprung up of 


” 


our social youthfulness,—it adds inestimably 
to the value of sideboards, andirons, and 
old china, if they have come to us by de- 
scent and haven’t had to be hunted up in a 
chaise. But everybody can’t have a grand- 
father, nor things that came over in the 
“ Mayflower,” and those of us who have 
not drawn these prizes in life’s lottery must 
do the best we can under the circumstances. 
We must go to Hawkins’s, or Sypher’s, or 
Drake’s, or scour our own back country, 
where, perhaps, we may light upon a mine 
of unexpected richness, with owners who 
cannot conceal their wonder at people who 
are willing to pay hard cash for chairs, and 
tables, and sideboards, and china, that 
seem to them not worth taking as a gift. I 
have lately known of some very handsome 
things, such as would cost a great deal of 
money to make in these days, which were 
found in a house lived in by people who 
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were in squalid poverty, but who had seen 
better days, and were glad to sell their birth- 
right for a little more than a mess of pottage. 


This mania, as it is called by the scoffers, | 


for old furniture, is one of the best signs of 
returning good taste in a community that 
has long been the victim to the whims and 
impositions of foreign fashions. The furni- 
ture which was in use in this country in the 
time of our grandfathers (of the great-grand- 
fathers of the girls who, I please myself with 
thinking, sometimes look over these papers 
for the sake of the pictures), was almost 
always well designed and perfectly fitted for 
the uses it was to be put to. The ward- 


robes, or clothes-presses, as they were called, | 


the dressing-tables, the tea-tables, and the 
chairs were often extremely handsome— 
the hard wood—on which labor had not 
been spared to work moldings on the solid, 
or to carve the drawers with rounded panels 
—lighted up with brass handles and key- 
plates serviceably designed. I have before 
me now, as I write, two chairs, both be- 
longing to the time of our Revolution. They 
are both hinted at in cut No. 8, but the 
detail is not dwelt upon, as Mr. Lathrop 
wanted us to look rather at the shelves on 
the table between the chairs. The one at 
the right is backed and seated with cane; 


the other has the back and seat stuffed. | 


The cane-seated chair is more delicately 
made and designed than the stuffed one; 
the carving upon it is as well done as need 
be, and the proportions are so good, it takes 
the eye of almost everybody. This was no 
doubt a city-made chair, and out of some 
stylish shop. The other chair came with three 
others from up country somewhere; when 
they were bought it was said they had been 
given by the Indians to a certain famous 
New Yorker who made his millions in trad- 
ing in many things,—among others, in furs. 


As the Indians were never, so far as I know, | 
| thinking, than the best copy. 
| said that the better artist the copyist is, the 
| less his copy is apt to resemble his original. 


manufacturers nor designers of furniture, this 
story of their origin has always thrown 
about these chairs a little flavor of massacre 
and scalp. They are every bit as well de- 
signed as the finer chairs, but they have 
been made with the rudest tools, and all the 


apparent turned-work upon them has been | 


done with the knife. Yet, notwithstanding 
all their rudeness, they are much more 
artistic and effective than the chairs covered 
with carving which we were all admiring as 
antique a few years ago. It is to be hoped 
that no one will let himself be laughed out 
of his fancy for a good piece of “ old furni- 


ture,” to the extent of letting it slip out of | 


| his hands when once he has the opportunity 

of buying it. If it be even an ordinarily good 

| piece, it will be money well invested to buy 
it; for, besides its usefulness and the pleas- 

| ure of looking at it,—elements of “ interest” 
not often enough computed,—it will any day 
sell for more than it cost if it were “ picked 
up,” but not, perhaps, if it were bought from 
a dealer. 

To the eye of one whose liking for our 
Revolutionary furniture is not a new thing, 
the charm of it consists, apart from its use- 
fulness, which is evident to everybody, in 
the color given to it by age, and in the sim- 

| plicity with which all its ornament is ob- 
tained. Its moldings are always good and 
quiet; just what is needed, and no more, 
to round an angle with elegance, and to 
catch the light agreeably, and whenever any 
carving is attempted, or paneling, there is a 
certain moderation in it that is very refresh- 
ing in these loud times. Yet they are not 
too tame either, but their spirit is the spirit 
of high-bred people, and not of folks who 
like to be conspicuous. Even the archi- 
tectural details in bureaus and _ clothes 
presses that these old people were so fond 
of, a little too fond, perhaps,—were often 
very delicately and adroitly managed, and 





we find ourselves easily forgiving them, see- 
ing how well in keeping they are with the 
effect of any piece asa whole. Yet, much 
as these articles of furniture deserve to be 
praised, I would not counsel that they 
should be copied. In fact, I do not believe 
in copies, whether of furniture, of pictures, 
or of men and women. Nothing ever can be 
copied exactly, and we ought never to tr) 
to do it, unless it be for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and even then its desirableness may be 
disputed. The least thing from a master’s 
hand is pretty sure to be better worth study- 
ing, if we would knoav something about the 
master’s method of working, or his way of ° 
And it may be 





The French have carried the copying of old 
work—in furniture, in jewelry, in pottery, to 
great perfection; but an artist would rather 
have a square foot of genuine medieval or 
Renaissance carving than the best copy of a 
whole piece that even the skill of Récappe 
produced. So with old American or Eng- 
lish furniture (for how much was made here, 
or how much imported, we do not know); 
no matter how superficially resembling the 





copies may be, they will always be wanting 
in something ; in proportion, in delicacy, or 
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No. 4. HANGING SHELF AND CABINET. 


in spirit. And even if copies could be cast 
in a mold, it is not good to wish for them, 
for we can put all their merits into original 
pieces made for ourselves to-day, that may 
not only give us pleasure, but may show our 
children that we know how to profit by what 
our fathers taught us. 

In the January number of Scr1BNER some 
designs for mantel-pieces were given which 
were intended as hints for people who might 
be fitting up new houses of their own, or 
who might wish to get something better in 


the place of the mantel-pieces imposed upon | 


them in houses taken on a comfortably long 
lease. The writer knows of one case at least 
where a tenant renting a house removed the 
mantel-piece that was in the principal room 
to the cellar and put up in its place a well- 
designed wooden one. This would certainly 
be worth doing under some circumstances ; 
but, as a rule, we, New Yorkers, live in any 





one house too short a time to make any con- 
siderable improvement, the cost of which 
comes out of our own pockets, seem worth 
while. The best is to try what can be done 
with the mantel-pieces we have, and the 
two designs (Nos. 1 and 2) that lead off as 
illustrations of our present article are intended 
to give some help in this direction. No. 1 
is much the simpler of the two, and, in spite 
of doubting Thomases, shows an inexpensive 
way of treating an ordinary fire-place, one 
no uglier than is to be found in almost every 
respectable dwelling-house in our city. These 
two cuts are engraved by Mr. Marsh after 
drawings on the block by Miss Oakey, and 
they are both taken from actual objects. In 
No. 1 we have a frame of walnut, stained 
black, resting directly on the mantel-shelf, 
but secured to the wall in some easily de- 
tachable way. ‘This frame incloses three 
mirrors, a large one (but not large) in the 





middle, and a smaller one on each side. 
Above the mirror is a projecting shelf with 
a railing, supported on brackets. ‘This shelf 
is to hold a few pretty plates, bits of glass, 


or table trinkets of any kind which the own- | 


ers of the mantel may happen to be possessed 
of and which are worth putting where they 
can be seen and not meddled with. 
marble shelf of the mantel-piece is laid a 


board, covered with velvet or plush, and hav- | 
| desponding way to the garret, or the auction- 


ing a narrow valance of thesame material over 
the edge. 
than six inches deep, and it ought to avoid 
any very pronounced ornaments—one of the 


beautiful new English gimps, or “laces,” as | 


they are called, makes the best decoration. 
The effect of these laces depends on the 
color partly, and partly on the pattern, which 
is always one of the elementary patterns, 
alternate squares of dark and light, or round 


spots of gold on a ground of black or dull | 


red. Of course the woman’s deft fingers 


and quick eye can weave or embroider these 
for herself; but if she will buy them, the | 
English make them more beautifully, as well 
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No. 5. GRANDMOTHER'S CUPBOARD. 


as more substantially, than any one else. 
The owners of this mantel-piece have sub- 


stituted a brass fender for the foolish black | 


dust-pan that comes with our common grates. 


It is much easier to take up the ashes from | 


the actual hearth than to try to keep the 
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On the | 


This valance should not be more | 


| long and narrow. 





grate-pan clean, which plays the part of 
make-believe hearth. Besides, a brass grate 
is forever a handsome addition to the belong 
ings of the fire-place. 

The other mantel-piece, No. 2, is more 
expensive than No. 1; it is handsome and 
different ; but No.1 is handsome too. This 
mantel ornament serves as frame to one of 
the circular mirrors, which, a few years ago, 
were reckohed common, and were on their 


room, when the new fashion set in, and 
some one with an eye pulled them by the 


| sleeve and encouraged them to come back 


again. They are now much sought for, and 
fetch high prices; large ones, with all their 
ornaments of spread eagles, chains, and 
candle-branches, have sold for two and 
three hundred dollars. But they may be 
picked up now and then, and, as they are 
easily made, we already begin to see the 
manufacture reviving. As murrors, they are 
not of any use, their only object being to 
give pleasure by the queer distorted reflec- 
tions they make, and by the clever way in 
which they give back a view of 
the whole room. A very pretty 
mantel wainscot, of the kind 
shown in No. 2, has been made 
by a person who found himself in 
possession of an old-fashioned 
cabinet, or chest of drawers, the 
most of which was past revamp- 
ing. ‘The pediment at the top, 
the pretty cornice beneath it, the 
handsome paneled doors, — in 
short, the whole front of the upper 
part of the bureau set against the 
wall made, in hands skillful at 
adaptation, a combination and a 
form indeed. 

I said a few words in the Feb- 
ruary number about getting rid of 
as many as possible of the pieces 
of furniture that now stand upon 
the floor. Even when we happen 
to find ourselves in a house with 
large rooms, I, for one, should 
prefer to keep as much space as 
possible to move about in; but 
the rule is, for us in New York 
at least, small rooms, and gen- 
erally of an inconvenient shape, 
I gave a few lines 
to describing a Turkish shelf with a gun- 
rack below it, and should have explained 
myself further if the cuts Nos. 3 and 4 
in the present article could have been 
ready in time for that part of my discourse. 
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In Nos. 3 and 4 are shown more shelves, | 


not Turkish this time, but our own, and of 
our own time. The hanging shelf in No. 3 
makes one point only in Mr. Sandier’s inter- 
esting drawing, in which he has ingeniously 
contrived to group no less than four objects. 


No. 6 A CUPBOARD OF TO-DAY 


But the shelf which, with all the other pieces, 
the sofa, the writing-table, and the pedestal, 


he has designed himself, is certainly a very | 


pretty one. It has three shelves, counting 
the top, and will hold a number of good- 
sized objects. Mr. Sandier has made his 
drawing from the original, which he designed 
for Mr. Herter. In that the sides were 
pierced with carved open-work, the back 
was paneled, and the panels decorated with 
figure subjects, painted by Mr. Sandier him- 


self, and the top was covered with a piece 
of Oriental embroidery, bordered with a 
| fringe, which hung over the front edge. Of 
| course, all these details add greatly to the 
cost, as well as to the luxury of the little 
piece of furniture ; but the only one that it 
would be a pity to give up 
would be the carving. Still 
any one can see that if one 
had pretty enough things to 
put on such a shelf, it would 
be they, and not the shelf, 
we should look at ; and there- 
fore, if the general form and 
the proportions are found 
pleasing, it would be easy 
for Mr. Sandier to devise one 
that could be compassed by 
a slenderer purse than must, 
no doubt, be drawn upon for 
this. 

Besides the hanging-shelf 
and the sofa, of which some- 
thing is said further on, Mr. 
Sandier has cleverly brought 
into this cheerful drawing of 
his, several other objects, 
which may furnish useful hints 
to ourreaders. ‘The pedestal 
in the corner is an ingenious 
‘provision for a much felt 
need,—a pedestal for a statue, 
vase, or cast, being one of the 
pieces of furniture most diffi- 
cult to find. ‘This pedestal, 
made of wood, and having a 
small cloth laid over the top, 
has one shelf near the bot- 
tom, but may have another 
near the top, or even a little 
closet in the upper part: The 
figure on the pedestal in this 
drawing is Barye’s “ Miner 
va,” one of the great sculp 
tor’s studies of the human 
figure seldom seen. A nude 
Minerva would have shocked 
a Greek, and, perhaps, puz 

zled him; he would have wondered what 
incident in the goddess’s story could have 
given him an excuse 


| 


“To twitch the nymph’s last garment off.” 


contest of beauty with Juno and Venus; 
there being nothing else left, she is taking 
off her sword. ‘The other piece of furniture 
in this room is a writing-table with a book- 


| . . . - 
| As I take it, Minerva has disrobed for the 
| shelf above and drawers at the side, and on 


ne 
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the wall over it, Mr. Sandier has hung one 
of the Japanese scrolls, which we find now- 


adays in the shops that devote themselves | 


to Eastern products;—Mr. Vantine’s, in 
Broadway; Mr. Drake's, in Chambers street; 
or Mr. Rowland Johnson’s, in Beaver street. 
Mr. Jarves describes some beautiful ones he 
owns in his late book about Japanese Art, 


and they are not seldom far more beautiful | 


than any pictures by our own men, we with 
the short purses can lay hands upon. 
Besides the screens, there are the 
Japanese paintings on silk gauze, or 
on paper, of men and women, birds 
and flowers, 

There is hardly anything with 
which we can produce prettier effect 
in rooms where we want to break 
up the wall, and yet have nothing 
particularly good, as engraving or 
picture, to hang upon it, than these 
Japanese paintings of birds and 
flowers, and native men and women 
which come painted on gauze, and 
with which the’ Japs themselves 
ornament their screens. Secured to 
the wall by a drawing-pin at each of 
the four corners, they give a bright 
and cheerful look to a dull room, 
and are always pleasant to see, 
even when they are of the cheaper 
sort. The best ones are often much better 
worth having for spirited design, and the 
mastery of their painting, than any pict- 
ure most of us can afford to buy; indeed, 
for their flowers and birds there is no 
decorative work of our day that can at 
all compare with it. One of the prettiest 
modern rooms I ever saw was in the house 
of a distinguished artist in one of the Lon- 
don suburbs, and the sole decoration on the 
walls was one of these screen pictures in 
cach of the wall divisions; but then they 
were of very rare beauty, both in design and 
execution, and the tone of the room had 
their color for its key. 


Mr. Herter has been kind enough to | 


second my request to Mr. Sandier, that he 
would make more designs for these articles, 
and has generously allowed some of his own 


work to be deferred until a few drawings for | 


which I was pressed could be made for me. 
None of Mr. Sandier’s work, neither his own 
designs, nor his drawings upon the wood, have 
appeared here since last June, when the first 
of these articles was published, until now ; 
but several more have been engraved, and 


will appear, and still others are promised. | 


If I have not drawn more on Mr. Herter’s 


amiable offer to place anything in his estab- 
lishment at my disposal, in the way of illus- 
tration to these papers, it has only been 
| because the world he purveys for is one that 
| has too much money to be pleased with any- 
| thing that does not minister to luxury and 
to the taste for splendor. Mr. Herter’s own 
taste leads him to simplicity in design, and 
to a certain severity ; but he gets no credit 
for this, since his clients do not care for fur- 


No, 7. A FRIENDLY LOUNGE, 


| niture that is either simple or severe, and he 


wishes to suit his customers. For myself, 
therefore, 1 seldom see anything in his rich 
apartments that takes my fancy, a reticence 
which a manufacturer could well afford to 
smile at, and even to pity, who is shepherd 
to such a flock of Croesuses as Mr. Herter. 
But, on the contrary, Mr. Herter neither 
smiles nor pities, but has taken pains to 
prove how much he has in common with 
me in matters of taste by offering to execute 
any piece for me in which I might wish to 
illustrate my own notions. Mr. Herter is 
doing practically what “ The Nation” lately 
suggested that I might do theoretically: he 
is trying to make the rich people who will 
have luxury and splendor spend their money 
for tasteful luxury and splendor. Some one 
must do this, I suppose, but I had rather it 
were Mr. Herter than I. And yet I wish 
heartily he would come to my help, and to 
the help of those who think with me, and 
show us furniture oftener than he does that 
| would educate the rich people to love ele- 
| gance and serenity rather than costly display. 
| But it is most probable they will have to 
work out their own salvation. 
| Cut No. 4 is another design for a Hang- 
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ing Cabinet, designed by Cottier & Co. 
This has a closet with plate-glass doors, sur- 
rounded by shelves above, below, and on 
each side. As seen in the cut, it is so much 
foreshortened, that the rails on either side of 
the top seem much higher than they do in 
reality. The little shelves at the sides are 
backed with mirrors, the edges of the squares 
of plate-glass in the doors are beveled, and 


as the wood is stained a rich black, the effect | 
of the whole, as seen filled with India por- | 


celain and Venice glass, with a great platter 
of old blue a-top is brilliant enough. 
here again, as in the case of Mr. Sandier’s 


shelves, much that goes to make this actual | 


piece of furniture too costly for any one of 


moderate means to so much as think of buy- | 


ing it, is not essential to the design. The 


main elements of the design are independent | 
of the mirror, and of the beveling of the | 


glass in the doors. These add splendor, but 


splendor not of a sort to please a true taste. | 


An artist’s eye would leave all for the color 
of the pots and the bits of glass that are 
arranged on the shelves. Such a cabinet 
might be made a museum for the preserva- 
tion of all the curiosities and pretty things 
gathered if the family walks and travels. 
The bubble bottle of old Roman glass 
stirred in walking by one’s own foot in 
the ruined palace of the Cesars, and 
not bought in a shop; the Dutch drinking 
glass, with the crest of William of Orange ; 


the trilobites found in a Newburgh stone- | 
wall, or the box of Indian arrow-heads, | 


jasper, and feldspar, and quartz, picked up 
in a Westchester County field ; bits of nature’s 
craft and man’s, gathered in one of these 
pendent museums, may make a collection 
of what were else scattered and lost, and 
which, though of little intrinsic value, and 
of small regard to see to, will often find its 
use in a house of wide-awake children. 

And here one might put in a word for 
that heterogeneous catalogue of things for 
which the word Jdric-a-brac has been in- 
vented. 

These objects, which are coming to play 


the part in our external life that they have | 


played these many years in Europe and 
Asia, have really, if one wishes to find a side 
on which to regard them that shall commend 
itself to more serious consideration than 
trifling, however sanctified by fashion, can 
deserve—these objects, when they are well 
chosen, and have some beauty of form or 
color, or workmanship, to recommend them, 
have a distinct use and value, as educators 


of certain senses—the sense of color, the | 
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| sense of touch, the sense of sight. 


Yet, | 








One 
need not have many of these pretty things 
within reach of hands and eyes, but money 
is well spent on really good bits of Japanese 
workmanship, or upon good bits of the 
workmanship of any people who have 
brought delicacy of hand and an exquisite 
perception to the making of what are in 
reality toys. A Japanese ivory carving or 
wood carving of the best kind—and there is 
a wide field for choice in these remarkable 
productions—one of their studies of animal 
life, or of the human figure, or of their play- 
ful, sociable divinities, pixie, or goblin, or 
monkey-man, has a great deal in it that lifts 
it above the notion of a toy. It is a toy, a 
button, a useless thing, or nearly useless, but 
ii is often as poetically or wittily conceived, 
as if the artist had a commission from the 
State. Then it is sure to be pleasant and 
soothing to the touch; it was made to be 
clasped by the fingers, felt with the finger- 
tips, rolled in the palm; for the general use 
to which they are put is being fastened to 
the pipe-case to serve as a button to keep 
it from slipping from the belt, and in this 
place they offer a natural rest and solace to 
the hand; their character has been devel- 
oped by necessity. A child’s taste and deh 
cacy of perception will be more surely fed 
by the constant habit of seeing and playing 
with a few of the best bits of ivory carving 
his parents can procure—and very nice 
pieces are often to be had for a small sum 
of money—than by a room full of figures 
like those of Mr. Rogers, for example, or the 
great majority of French bronzes. Of course 
a bronze by Barye, or by Fremiet, would do 
as much or more for the child’s taste, and 
by all means let the money go for that if it 
can be afforded; but I am speaking now 
of trifles that, in a serious consideration of 
art, have no place perhaps, and which yet 
do nothing but help us in learning to know 
and admire the best art. Perhaps ’tis fanci- 
ful ; but suppose a child to have had as fine 
a specimen of a polished Japanese sphere 
put within his daily reach, and were pleased 
enough with it to often look at it, handle it, 
and let the eye sink into its pellucid deeps, 
as from time to time he stopped in his read- 
ing of Froissart or King Arthur. Wouldn't 
the incommunicable purity and light of the 
toy make a severe test for the heroes and the 
heroines in the boy’s mind; or could his 
eye, cooled in such a bath of dew, get pleas- 
ure any more from discordant color or awk- 
ward form ? Our senses are educated more 
by these slight impressions than we are apt 
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to think ; and bric-a-brac, so much despised 
by certain people, and often justly so, may 
have a use that they themselves might not 
unwillingly admit. 

Another way to keep our floors more free 
of furniture is to make use of the comers. 
This was a favorite way in old-fashioned 
days, 

“In tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn.” 

The corner cupboard, cut No. 5, is not 
a movable piece, but is a part of the con- 
struction of the room. It has a cupboard 
above and below, and the inside space is 
larger than would perhaps appear on seeing 


how much room is taken up by the “ archi- | 


tecture”—the pilasters, cornices, and friezes 
of this bit of New England Renaissance. I 
asked Mr, Lathrop to draw this one for its 
picturesqueness, but it is not, of course, 
recommended that it should be exactly 
copied. It affords a good hint as to how 
the end is to be gained by making a corner 
useful, which it very rarely is in our houses, 
the little shaky étagéres we are so fond of, 
or were so fond of, for they are a little gone 
off in these days, serving no real use but 
only to put futile bits of glass and china 
on for the housemaid to break. A corner 
cupboard, however, like this one, is useful 


either in dining-room or living-room. In | 


the dining-room it holds the prettiest pieces 
of china and glass for use upon the table ; 
keeping it where it will make a cheerful 
show of glinting light and color. In the 
living-room it often serves for a book-case 
for books that are too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food; or it may be a 
cabinet for minerals, or shells, or birds, or 
for those “curios” and “objects” that the 
bewitched collector is often glad to hide away 
from the critical friendly snubs and slurs of 
tle unappreciative members of his family. 
No. 6 is a design for a movable cup- 
board made by Cottier & Co. after their 
own design, mainly to serve as a frame to 
the two painted panels in the doors with 
which Mr. Lathrop enriched it. The cup- 
board itself is plain enough, and its orna- 
mentation, which is kept down as much as 


possible so as not to interfere with the paint- | 


ing, is only of arabesques painted in gold 
color, not in gold, on the black ground. It 
will be seen that there is a good deal of 
room in such a piece as this—two cup- 
boards, three drawers, and four shelves, 
counting the top and the one that runs 
round the middle compartment at the back. 
The whole takes up very little space, and 





would certainly be a cheerful object in the 
living-room. 
Cut No. 7 is a drawing of a piece of fur- 


niture, the like of which used to be common 


in France, and which they called a chaise 
longue. It has no back, except at one 
end, as an Irishman might say, and it seems 
narrower than it is, on account of its length, 
which admits of a person lying upon it as 
comfortably as in a narrow bed. The mat 
tress is movable, and the cushion, or cush- 
ions, at the end are movable also; the affair 
is simply a frame, with either skins of sole 
leather stretched across for a sacking, or 
with straps of leather or surcingle crossed 
and recrossed into a stout webbing. In 
some good examples I have seen these straps 
passed through slots in the edge of the frame, 
and the ends were riveted together with flat” 
copper rivets, as is done with leather belt- 
ing and hose-pipe. If the sacking is made 
of skins of leather, it must be securely fast- 
ened to the sides with several rows of brass- 
headed nails. Once well done, and it is 
done forever. ‘The end of the lounge is set 
into the frame-work of the seat at a little 
slant, and in some cases is carved with a good 
deal of spirit; the legs and braces are also 
turned, and soa simple piece of furniture 
takes on quite an air, while keeping its orna 
mentation strictly within bounds. This par- 
ticular chaise longue, or lounge, is said to be 
the one on which George Fox slept at the 
time a convention, or “ meeting,” of Friends 
was held in the house where it now is, and 
it stands where it has always stood. The 
house has been in the possession of onc 
family for over two hundred years—an 
uncommon thing in our North country, 
though by no means unusual in the South. 
The Chinese chair shown in the February 
ScRIBNER, Cut No. 8, serves mainly the 
same need as this lounge, the need of a seat 
on which one can sit and “ put the feet up,” 
and which yet is not as soft and sleep-pro- 
voking as the common sofa. The chaise 
Jongue only serves one turn, and, as I have 
shown, the Chinese serves several; but it is 
easy to see that in small rooms the Chinese 
chair would take up too much space. But 
where there is room and verge enough, it 
will be found a good family friend. 

It seems to me a great deal better to 
have pieces of furniture look to be what 


| they are, rather than to try to disguise them. 


In the case of the turn-over table shown in 
the June number, and a variation of which 
is in the drawing by Mr. Sandier in the 
present article, no disguise is intended ; it is 
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only a convenient union of two uses intended 
for an occasional emergency. ‘The sofa on 
which the lady is sitting reading, cut No. 3, 
is really a sofa, and would probably be used 
for that purpose twenty days in a month. 


ey ne) gy Es 


ely — —, 


A CHINESE SHELF. 


But, if a large table be unexpectedly needed 
for cutting out work, say, or for looking at 
an atlas, or at large prints, or photographs, 
the back of the sofa turns down, carrying 
its cushions with it, and we have the needed 


table at once. As its main use is to serve 
as a low, broad, comfortable seat, the table 
is always ready, never gets littered with 
books or work, and should never be allowed 
to get so, because it ought not to be made 
troublesome, which it is sure to become, if it 
be not principally used asa seat. But these 
sofas that can be made into beds, and beds 
that can be shut up into wardrobes are not 
to be commended—chiefly because bedding 
that is in use ought never to be shut up. 
The French peasantry and German peas- 
antry have a detestable custom of sleeping in 
closets that are often closed with doors, though 
sometimes only a curtain covers the open- 
ing, and no care-taking can make such a 
plan healthy or sweet. After watching the 
gymnastic young man manipulate his chair 
in a Broadway window, the reader, as he 
jogs along the street, may happen to see 
another man who spends the whole day in 





turning a crank that turns down the front 

of a sham wardrobe and reveals an uncom- 

fortable crib. Another turn slams up the 

wardrobe front and hides bed and bedding 

from view. Perhaps it is mostly because it 
is a bed that this seems to 
us so disagreeable; but 
there is also the notion 
that we ought not to be 
so cramped for room that 
the absolutely necessary 
pieces of furniture cannot 
be provided with ground 
tostand on. Then, again, 
‘tis almost impossible to 
make two things with sep- 
arate and different uses 
agree to look like one. 
In the case of this Broad- 
way bed and sham ward- 
robe-front, the union is 
not at all complete, and 
when it is closéd the 
wardrobe seems to stand 
up on a low bench or seat, 
as if it were a cat that had 
jumped up there to take 
refuge from the house- 
dog. 

Cut No. 8 is of a piece 
of Chinese furniture in 
use in a_ dining-room, 
which will recommend 

itself by its simplicity, the only ornament 
upon it being the lacquer on the drawers 
and the pretty handles. For purposes 
of every-day use, it was thought best to 
take out the sliding panels, eight in num 
ber, which run in grooves before the two 
main divisions. ‘These panels are orna- 
mented with figures of birds and flowers cut 
out of soap-stone, which are stuck by some 
futile kind of Chinese glue on to the polished 
wood from which they were all the time fall- 
ing and getting themselves broken. ‘These 
being taken out and laid aside, there re- 
mained a square box with shelves and two 
handy drawers, the lacquered cranes and 
shrubs on these drawers giving just enough 
ornament to relieve the plainness of the 
cabinet. For the present, this cabinet rests 
upon a table, a copy made in Paris from a 
table of Louis XIII.’s time, of which it seemed 
worth while bringing home a model, as the 
original could not be bought. But the cab- 
inet and the table are not altogether har- 
monious, and it would be better to have a 
plain stand, or even a cupboard, made to 


| support it; as it is, it might be copied in a 
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way to get all itsadvantages, which have been | 


found in practice to be many, and the cost 
could not be serious. Suppose a carpenter 
with some feeling for his business were asked 
to make just such a case, arranging the 
shelves as they are in the original, one 
dividing the space into two equal parts, and 
the lower half divided by a shelf at one side. 
The drawing shows this shelf a little too 
high up; it divides its half of the lower 
division exactly into halves, and it also does 
not come out to a line with the front of the 
cabinet, but only half way, so that a tall- 


necked cruet, or a drinking-glass, can stand | 


in front of it. This way of arranging shelves 
is peculiar to these Orientals, Chinese and 
Japanese alike, and if looked into it will be 
found to be grounded in common sense, as 
are many of their ways. So far as appearances 
go, it takes off from the formal look of shelves 
all alike running from side to side, and, for 
accommodation, it allows us to give the 


small things perches to their mind, as well 


as to look out for the large things. 


Just as I am closing this article, I read 


in a New York journal a paper headed 


“ Furniture and Art,” in which one or two | 


things are said that I hope I may notice 
without fearing to be thought egotistical. 
One of these touches the spirit in which 
these papers of mine are written, the writer 
giving me credit for not wishing to play Sir 
Oracle, while, at the same time, he says 
I am far from conciliatory in my general 
tone. He then goes on to give some very 
sensible advice to young married couples, 
which, seems to me, to be in perfect har- 
mony with what I have been preaching from 
my house-top all along. Now, all that is 
written here is written by one who has gone 


through, in twenty-four years of housekeep- | 
| just what his critic advises others to do for 


ing, a good deal of useful experience, and, 
having had a world of happiness in his 
home and in his various houses, and taken 


great delight in altering, improving, and | 
| spending for display, or into giving up their 


decorating, he was moved to talk about it 
in this informal way, as most of us like to 
talk about what we take pleasure in. He 
is as far as possible from wishing to dictate, 
and does not like the look of even giving 
advice. He has made too many mistakes, 
wasted too much money, lost too much time, 
and pleased himself so seldom with the 





results achieved, that if he is dogmatic and 
disagreeable in his writing about these sub- 
jects, it must be because he is so by nature 
and can’t help it. He certainly does not 
want to put on any such tone as the writer 


| deprecates. Some of the people he loves 
| best and would be the last to wound, are 


people who have not any taste, if he knows 
what taste is, and who are just as happy, 
and cheerful, and enjoyable, as good com- 
pany, and as well informed as if they had 
all the taste and “culture” that are thought 
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indispensable nowadays. The truth is that 


| at the bottom the writer of these articles and 


his critic are in full agreement. The 
writer has gained his experience by his 
penny of observation; he has fairly earned, 
by-hard work, and thinking, and practice, 
all he knows, and he is trying to offer in a 


| friendly, unpretending way, what he has 


gained, to others. He has done for himself 


themselves. And if the aim of these papers 


| has seemed to be to persuade people, or to 


drive people into extravagance and money- 


own taste, and their own right to learn for 
themselves, and to find a solution of their 
little troubles in housekeeping that shall be 


_in harmony with their own individuality, 


their author has, indeed, made a mess of it, 


| and, like another Balaam, said the very 
| thing he meant not to say. 
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THE HISTORY 


FRENCHMEN’S fame is fugitive. It rushes 
upward with a loud roar; a brilliant train 
shows its course through the pathless air; | 
when it seems to have soared to heaven’s 
gate, it- pours forth fountains of effulgent 
rain and myriads of garish stars, until sud- 
den darkness follows the dazzling light, and 
all that remains of the glittering rocket is a 
paltry stick and a tube of grimy pasteboard. 
They are curiously examined for a minute--- 
then they are tossed aside to join yesterday’s | 
newspaper, Christmas Day’s toys, last year’s 
almanacs, 

Mably was once the great French histo- 
rian, Gibbon’s rival. His works lie as deep 
under libraries’ dust as the histories of De 
Thou, of President Hénault, of Vertot. Every 
Frenchman who fled the Reign of Terror 
had Delille’s poems in his pocket. The 


weeds are so thick around his grave in Pére 
la Chaise you cannot make out the name 
borne by the monument. 
his memory among men! 
thing that Desfontaines wrote ? 
a great writer in his day. 
open Alexander Duval’s plays? 


Vivid image of 
Who reads any- 
He was 
Does anybody 
He was 
the Scribe of his generation. ‘Thomas was 
for years the delight of France. Who now 
reads those e/oges which then were in every 
hand? Where are Volney’s and Dounou’s 
readers ? Was not the former thought to 
have overthrown religion, though ’twas only 
the serpent gnawing the file ; the fangs were 
indeed poisonous, but the metal was proof 
against their point and their venom. Arnault 
was, next to Ossian, Napoleon’s favorite ; | 
four lines are all that remain of his complete 
works. D’Arlincourt’s absurd novels ran 
through scores of editions; they have dis- 
appeared even from the quays where second- 
hand books are sold, and have returned to | 
the paper-maker’s vat. The sale of Ville- | 
main’s, Victor Cousin’s, Théophile Gautier’s | 
works has dwindled ; and yet they were day 
before yesterday’s great men ; they are yes- 
terday’s dead. 

The evanescent character of Frenchmen’s | 
fame is due to several causes. Paris is a 
great mutual admiration society, whose 
members have a public opinion and a pri- | 
vate opinion. The public opinion is unmixed | 
praise, and it is expressed at every oppor- 
tunity and in every form—flattering criticism, | 
authentic or inverted happy saying, true or 
false pleasing anecdotes. I do not add: | 


| write this sentence, 
| Victor Hugo are authors of this century. I 


OF A CRITIC, 


strange to say, even they, who most abuse 
this deceit put upon the public, are the most 
greedy to swallow it. Don’t we all know 
that our neighbors (how the motes in their 
eyes force themselves upon our attention !) 
are weak as Garrick himself in this particular: 


“Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came.” 


The members’ private opinion is unmixed 
censure, merciless ridicule, unsparing rail- 
lery, and sneers. ‘This private opinion is 
not expressed uncautiously. ‘There no 
more reticent society in the world than 
Parisian society. People here practice the 
maxim Lord Chesterfield gave his son as 
one of his rules of conduct: “Live with 
your best friend as if he might one day be 
your enemy ; live with your worst enemy as 
if he might one day be your friend.” It is 
a very cowardly, but it is a very prudent 
rule. It destroys society, as we understand 
and practice it. May be ’tis necessary here 
where people meet so many indifferent per- 
sons in cafés, at receptions, dinners, and 
balls ; where infamous women receive good 
(male) and bad company at dinners and at 
partes, and where a revolution makes a 
roly-poly of society every fifteen or eighteen 
years. Nevertheless, the difference which 
exists between official and private opinion, 
the exaggerated reputation contemporary 
French authors enjoy in the newspapers, and 
which dupes nobody in Paris, make foreign- 
ers blunder continually and ludicrously in 
their estimate of literary men here. 

The evanescent character of Frenchmen’s 
fame is due, too, to their sensitiveness to the 
day’s impressions. They show too faith- 
fully “the age and body of the time, its 
form and pressure.” This excessive accuracy 
turns against them. 

No French writer of this century has 
enjoyed as much popularity and as great a 
vogue as Jules Janin. I remember, as I 
that Lamartine and 


iS 


maintain the former remark. Great as 
Lamartine’s and Hugo’s popularity and 
vogue have been, their political course has 
led a great many of the reading public to 
look with abhorrence upon them and their 
works. There was no sale whatsoever for 
the works of either of them from 1852 to 
1865. They both are still regarded with 
disfavor. Jules Janin was never for an hour 
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unpopular. Let me relate his extraordinary | he quitted her she was bedridden, ill of the 
| disease which proved fatal to her. His 
| great-aunt had suddenly disappeared some 


career. It is one of the most curious chap- 
ters of literary history. No man with as 
little merit ever before achieved such great 
success, 

Jules Gabriel Janin was born in St. Etienne 
on the 24th of December, 1803. St. Etienne 
is celebrated for its ribbons, velvets, tulles, 


JULES JANIN. 


arms, tools, cutlery. It is one of the most 
Radical cities in France. The sanguinary 
assassination there in 1870 of the chief 
representative of the Central Government is 
still freshly remembered. I have been able 
to ascertain nothing about his parents, except 
that they were very poor. They seemed to 
have occupied little place in his life, and 
consequently in his mind. He parted from 
them, apparently to meet no more, when he 
was about fifteen years old; and even be- 
fore he quitted them, he was the spoiled child 
of a great-aunt, who had a larger share of 
his heart, and certainly had a larger share 
in his life, than his mother had. It is strange 


days before the time appointed for his de- 
parture. She had fled to avoid the pangs 


| of parting with her darling. 


There is a singular trade in Paris. All 


| boarding-schools here are extremely desirous 
| to have among their pupils the highest prize 


|; Man. 


There is an annual examination of 
all the school-boys of a given standing in 
Paris. One of them is the highest prize man. 


| To have trained the highest prize man is the 


best possible advertisement of a_ school. 


| Boarding-school masters are consequently 
| always on the lookout for boys who prom- 


ise to carry off this distinction. Their parents 
hold a sort of auction of the bright boy and 


| confide him to the boarding-school master 


| who bids highest for him. 


A hopeful can 


| didate for the Derby is not more sedulously 


All the masters take 
He is drilled, 


watched and trained. 
the utmost pains with him. 


|} and crammed, and examined, in school 


hours and out of school hours. He is 


| made to feel, night as well as day, that he 


was born, fed, and educated for no other 
purpose but to carry off this great prize. 
He leads the life of the Strasburg goose, 
whose liver is to have the honor of entering 
a paté de foie gras. ' 

Jules Janin was considered a prodigy in 
his native town. He rhymed agreeably, was 
sprightly, fluent, vivacious. His friends and 
relatives insisted that he should go up to 
Paris and strive to win such a distinction at 


| the annual examination as should persuade 


boarding-school masters that he was destined 
to be the highest prize man of his year. What 
castles-in-the-air they built on this founda- 
tion! He would receive his next three 
years’ education gratuitously, be free from 
military draft, be absolved from payment of 


| dues to the Law School and be famous at 


| once. 


| sent him to it. 


he bore no greater love to his mother. She | 


was a most lovable woman. 


She was born | 


in Condrieu, a neighboring town, and was | 


its reigning belle. She was celebrated for 


her fresh complexion, her lily hands, and | 


her beautiful arms. Jules Janin owed to 
her his easy, good-natured disposition. He 


somewhere says he never saw her weep | 
except the day he parted from her. She | 


refused to be ruffled by the petty disputes 
which will sometimes arise in families. When 


As Louis-le-Grand College had _ fur- 
nished the last highest pr:ze man, his family 
His great-aunt paid his first 
year’s expenses—after this twelvemonth, he 
would require no more money! He came 
up to Paris in the diligence, which was then 
the only mode of conveyance. It happened, 
oddly enough, that the chief subjects of con- 
versation in this diligence were Napoleon 
and Scribe. Little did Jules Janin imagine 
that he would one day be intimate with 
Scribe, be feared and flattered by the great 
playwright. 

When Jules Janin reached Paris, he went 


| straight to Louis-le-Grand College. He 
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was weighed at once and found wanting at 
once in the qualities which make the highest 
prize man. Janin, with all his good nature, 
never forgot or forgave a wound inflicted 
on his vanity. ‘To be rejected at first sight 


was humiliating indeed to a provincial prod- | 


igy, who had to make the mortifying confes- 
sion that he was not highest prize man—was 
not only distanced—but was “nowhere” 
in the race which he had entered sure to 
win. 

Bournouf was the master who in this sum- 
mary manner snubbed Jules Janin’s preten- 
tion. 
mention Bournouf’s name in any of his 
works. He kept his vow. 
read with delight Diibner’s attacks on his 
old master. Bournouf used to pass for the 
only man in France who knew Greek. His 
Greek Grammar was used in every school. 
Diibner demonstrated that Bournouf knew 
nothing about Greek, and that his Grammar 
was, from first to last page, full of blunders. 
Janin always declared that he was neg- 
lected at college, and that he quitted it as 
ignorant as he was when he entered it. 

His last hours of college life were clouded 
by thoughts of the future. His staff had 
proved a broken reed. How was he to live 
after graduation, after the college was quit- 
ted? Every other boy could reckon on 


some helping hand to keep him up during | 


the first struggles in life’s swift current. He 
was alone and poor. 


great-aunt. 


She had conceived an ardent affection for | 
She was a | 
great traveler, and made no more of going | 


him from their first meeting. 


from St. Etienne to Corsica, or to Sicily, or 
to Continental Italy, than a Parisian thinks 
of an outing at St. Cloud. 
avocation? I have not been able to dis- 
cover. I suspect she was a peddler. France 
is filled with woman peddlers, and they 
lead just such lives as Jules Janin’s aunt 
led. 
the head-quarters of a large number of 
woman peddlers who hawk about France 


ribbons, velvets, and other haberdashery | 


made in this city. It was upon her return 
from one of her long journeys that Jules 
Janin (then a toddling baby), who had 
never seen her before, waddled fast as his 
little legs would carry him to her as she 
entered home’s garden-gate, took hold of 
her dress and could not be made to leave 
her. This instinctive affection, this elective 
affinity, this artless warm welcome home won 
all the great-aunt’s heart. She doted on her 
VoL. XI.—53. 





The latter vowed he would never | 


Janin probably | 





He had forgotten his | 
| were in their new lodgings, happy as happy 


What was her | 


Again, St. Etienne is to this day | 


| aunt had brought up with her. 


| life. 
| on him that they were the stupidest fools in 


825 


Janolin mignon, as she was wont to call him, 
and loved only him till her heart ceased to 
beat. 

When vacation came, and it became 
necessary for Jules Janin to quit college, he 
found her at the door waiting forhim. She 
was more than eighty years old then, and 
yet she had not hesitated to give up her old 
home, to quit her old friends, to pack up 
all her furniture and to bring it up to Paris 
with her, that she might give a home to her 
homeless boy, whose schooling (it was ex- 
pensive) she had paid for three years, and 
in whom she felt her old confidence and 
pride, although he had not carried off the 
highest prize. They at once set out to look 
for lodgings suited to their means. They 
visited many a garret, saw much misery in 
those abodes of poverty, and hunted all 
through the Latin Quarter without finding 
what they wanted. The fourth day of the 
search, Stelein, a gunsmith from St. Etienne, 
who had been living some years in Paris, 
told them there was just what they wanted 


| on the fourth floor of a house near his shop 


in Rue du Dragon. ‘They were pleased 
with it and rented it, not without misgivings, 
for the rent seemed almost too dear for 
them. 

Janin went for the furniture his great 
He found 
to his delight that she had not forgot- 
ten his little bed, table, and chairs, all of 
walnut wood, and, before night fell, they 


could be. In these lodgings they lived four 
years. The great-aunt had some income, 
so they were never subject to the fevered 
brain and aching heart of those who have 
nothing between them and hunger, thirst, 
rags, and houselessness, except a pen, ink- 
stand, and quire of letter-paper. Janin gave 
lessons to children too delicate for college 
The pupils he had left the impression 


Finding that they could not be 
He studied 


the world. 
taught, he taught himself. 
grammar, philosophy, Greek, Latin, and 
French literature, and mastered them. He 
says the four years he spent in this narrow, 
dark, noisy street, were happy years, and 
passed most rapidly away. 

He did not give a thought to reputation 
or fame. He had only one ambition, and 
this was to own a dog. His great-aunt 
would not hear of it. She objected that 
dogs ate a great deal, brought on quarrels 
with neighbors, and would be sure to lead 
their landlord to give them notice to quit. 
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Janin had an answer to all of these objections, 
and at last she gave a reluctant consent, 
when he told her that the neighboring grocer 
had given him a puppy. ‘The instant the 
landlord heard they had a dog, he gave 
them notice to quit. Their new landlord 
was no more tolerant of dogs. They had 
not been six months in the house when he 
poisoned the puppy. 

Janin had another passion. A doctor in 
the neighborhood had a colt. Janin became 
very fond of the colt. When the owner died, 
Janin bought the colt, and delighted to ride 
about Paris in a cabriolet (there were cabrio- 
lets in those days), drawn by his new pet. 
Janin was able to buy this horse and chaise 
six years after leaving college, and apparently 
two years after entering literary life. Not 
many authors can boast of such rapid suc- 
cess. Long is the apprenticeship of letters. 

Jules Janin stumbled into literary life. 
There are few authors who, like Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, advisedly enter the profes- 
sion of letters. Janin somewhere says: “ I 
do not believe there is an author who ever 
wrote as little as I did before I wrote for the 
printer. I can, in all modesty, say that 
before my first newspaper article I had never 
written a consecutive paragraph. I had 


read the great prose writers and the great 


poets a good deal. I had often translated 
pages from the great authors, from Horace 
especially ; but to have had an idea of writ- 
ing even a novel, less than that, even a 
tragedy in five acts and in verse, were 
thoughts which had never crossed my mind. 
Let me add that I do not believe I had 
read twenty newspapers before I had begun 
to write in them.” When one considers his 
rapid success, this confession is astonishing. 

Jules Janin’s dog made him a literary 
man! His favorite walk was in Luxembourg 
Garden, where he was delighted to see his 
dog gambol. The dog made another dog’s 
acquaintance, and they became so attached 
to each other their masters were brought 
together and became friends. One evening, 
while Janin was walking up and down in 
front of the Opéra Comique, hesitating 
whether he should spend forty-four cents for a 
pit ticket, he met his Luxembourg Garden 
frend with a brilliant woman, a songstress 
of the Grand Opera. He told Janin he had 
a box, and invited the latter to a seat in it. 
How delighted Janin was to share a box 
(he who had found the pit difficult of access), 
and to be in company with a “sure ’nough” 
songstress of the Grand Opera, may be 
imagined. Discontent followed this delight. 





Janin compared his life with his friend’s 
career. His poverty for the first time seemed 
bitter. It stood between him and a box at 
the Opéra Comique, with a songstress of 
the Grand Opera by his side, between him 
and happiness. So he was in a mood to 
listen eagerly to his friend, who pressed him 
to write in the newspapers. ‘This was the 
secret of his friend’s fortune. When his 
friend offered to introduce him to a news- 
paper, he gladly accepted the proposal. 

His friend introduced him to a petty 
newspaper of the day called “ La Lorgnette,” 
which he soon quitted for “ La Quotidienne” 
(in which he wrote his first dramatic criti- 
cism), which he dropped for “ Le Figaro” 
and “ Le Messager.” He continued to write 
in “ Le Figaro” even after he was appointed 
dramatic critic of “ Journal des Débats.” 
His success was, as I have said, wonderfully 
rapid. Janin graduated in 1821; was a 
private tutor till 1824 or 1825; began to 
write for the press in 1825 or 1826, and in 
1828 was appointed dramatic critic of “ Jour- 
nal des Débats.” He has given this account 
of his first connection with this paper, but 
he is mistaken in the date. There is such 
confusion of dates in his biography that I 
have been able to ascertain few of them with 
absolute accuracy (though I have been at 
great pains to discover them); but I am 
positively certain he was appointed dramatic 
critic of “Journal des Debats” in 1828. 
He says: 

“The qualification of voters had been re- 
duced so low by the charter of 1830 that 
several literary men were astounded to find 
themselves voters. Duviquet was among 
them, and the excellent fellow, delighted 
with this excuse, gleeful with these unex- 
pected grandeurs, quitted Paris for Clamecy, 
his native place, where he was to exercise 
his citizen’s rights. While he was there 
listening to candidates’ speeches, I went to 
see the new plays in his stead, and chance, 
which is not always a malignant god, so 
arranged it that, during the excellent man’s 
absence, the French comedy brought out 
‘Le Négre’ by Mons. Oganneaux, In- 
spector of the University. I wrote in my 
way a Criticism upon this unlucky play. My 
way must strangely have suprised the read- 
ers of ‘Journal des Débats.’ Of a truth, 
anybody, who at this time should deliberately 
read that criticism where the irony of form 
and substance is in complete unison with a 
thing in wretched taste, would find it impos- 
sible to explain how it happened that in so 
grave a newspaper, and in the place filled 
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by writers of a calm, dignified style, this 
infraction of all the usages of criticism was 
not immediately punished. So far was this 
from being the case, readers unanimously 
approved this novel boldness. Duviquet 
himself was not the last to laugh at it. He 
stroked my guilty head, and exclaimed: 
‘Tu Marcellus eris !’” 

Janin’s success in “ Journal des Débats” 
is something marvelous. There is nothing 
in the history of the press like it. The vogue 
Henri Rochefort enjoyed while he published 
“La Lanterne” alone may be compared 
with it; but the vogue of this lampoon ended 
with the downfall of the Empire ; and even 
when “La Lanterne” was most in favor, 
people of delicate tastes turned with aver- 
sion from its pages. Janin’s popularity not 
only lasted undiminished for twenty years, 
but continued to increase from 1828 to 1848, 
and his admirers were such people as Gui- 
zot, Thiers, Berryer, Villemain, Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, and other 
scarcely inferior men. He was popular from 
one end of Europe to the other. Czar 
Nicholas, Prince de Metternich, were his 
assiduous readers. The “ Faubourg St. 
Germain,” which detested “Journal des 
Débats” when it became the semi-official 
organ of the Orleans dynasty, nevertheless 
continued to subscribe to the heterodox 
newspaper, that Jules Janin’s articles might 
not be missed. There was scarcely a town 
in France which had nof its clubs of cight- 
een or twenty people who subscribed for one 
copy of the newspaper that they might in 
turn read Jules Janin’s weekly article. Dra- 
matic criticisms are published in French 
newspapers only once a week, every Mon- 
day. In Paris, people who could not afford 
to subscribe to the “ Journal des Débats” 
bought Monday’s sheet; the proprietors 
found it necessary to print an edition of it 
several thousand copies larger than the usual 
edition. What was the cause of this unpre- 
cedented success? I think I can more 
clearly show it to you by imagining Jules 
Janin to write one of his theatrical criticisms 
for an American newspaper, and by assum- 
ing your permission to caricature it a little. 
Caricature makes defects more visible be- 
cause it exaggerates. 


Booth’s Theater. “The Gamester.” Booth 
is dead. The elder Booth, we mean, for peo- 
ple say the elder Booth and the younger 
Booth, as they say the elder Kean and the 
younger Kean. The elders were rivals. 
Fierce was the conflict. "Twas Shylock 


Here is the parody: | 
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against Shylock, Iago against Iago, Richard 
III. against Richard III. Both were vic- 
tors—both shone with equal luster in “ The 
Gamester.” How unlike modern times 
those old times were! ‘Then ‘twas gambling 
in the back-room of some ill-lighted tavern, 
“darkness visible,” as Milton would say 
in his splendid language, words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn, so we say, despite 
Jonson (“Oh, rare Ben Jonson!”), who 
likened him to a school-master, as if school- 
masters were not always agreeable company. 
Who can forget his happy school days? 


| “Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and 


the days of auld lang syne?” There are 
few men who cry when school-days are 
recalled, renovare dolorem. Heartless they 
must be as Mr. Beverly, who deserted his 
wife, though she was lovely as Miss Cooper 
herself, for Mr. Beverly was one of Cooper's 
favorite parts, and his daughter was divine 
in it, “the fair Desdemona,” as the divine 
Villiams hath it in his great play of the 
“ Merchant of Venice.” Who did not envy 
President Tyler’s son when he won that fair 
nymph? You remember President Tyler, 
who came so near being killed by the explo- 
sion of the “ Peacemaker,” near Mount 
Vernon, while on an excursion down the 
Potomac River. If ever you visit Wash- 
ington, go down the Potomac and fish at 
Piney Point. How plenty fish are there! 
How eagerly they bite! They seem to 
know there are no cooks in the world like 
those of Virginia, and that it is a pleasure to 
fishes to be tossed up by those sable hands 
(“God’s images, cut in ebony,” as old 
Fuller would say). Ah! those tables lack 
only French wines to be perfection—but 
whisky! Eheu! eheu! “which many a 
good, tall fellow hath destroyed so cowardly,” 
as divine Villiams says. Ah, that we should 
so rarely see the plays of the sweet swan of 
Avon! Nowadays the stage is filled with 
sights for the eye—not sounds for the ear— 
sights which no decent eye can see without 
being shocked, for the dances are so long, 
and the petticoats are so short, that one 
almost wishes the Oriental customs prevailed 
among us—those customs which relegated 
the other sex to the harems and dominos, 
through whose dormer windows the eye 
alone might peep—for the eye has no age 
until it passes that bourne where men cease 
to be men and women cease to be women, 
and of which Mme. Du Deffand was so con- 
scious, that she said to Horace Walpole: 
“When I was a woman!” What answer 
made he to that blind, deaf wreck, where 
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all the woman but the intellect had long 
since died ? Strawberry Hill has not revealed 
that secret. A witty answer, you may be 
sure, for the Earl of Oxford was one of 
the sprightliest men that ever lived; and | 
though some persons do object that his 


style is tricked out with too many ribbons, | 


we deny it, as we should deny that one of 
the Gunnings could wear too many dia- 
monds or too much lace. Depend upon it, 


‘twas an ugly, old, envious woman who | 


said: “ Beauty, when unadorned, is then 
adorned the most,”—and so on, and on. 


” 


Not one word of “The Gamester;” not 
even the actors’ names. 
impression made on the audience. It is a 
piece of intellectual jugglery scarcely supe- 
rior to the feat of the jack-pudding, who 


struts about a circus ring with a peacock’s | 


tail-feather straight standing on his nose. It 
is amusing for a minute, but immediately 
grows tiresome. You can understand how 
readers were dazzled by this rapidity—by 
these incessant digressions, by all these 
names, quotations, allusions. People read 


No trace of the | 





on, saying : “ Surely something good is com- 
ing!” 
ephemeral interest in reviving recollections 
of past, half-forgotten prelections, and some- 


times, too, a chord was, by a sort of rico- | 


chet, struck in the mind, and a valuable 
train of thought was suggested. Moreover, 


by the time one began to weary of these | 


trivial circumstances, which had _ no sort of 
connection with the subject of the rubric, | 
and began to be irritated by this gamboling 
from the sense whenever any suggestive 
word occurred, the end of the dramatic 
report was reached. The reader had not 
gone to sleep—he had enjoyed a sort of 
intellectual excitation (which he was too 
indolent to analyze); so when the following 
Monday came he was reading the dramatic 
report again. Besides, all Frenchmen like 
fluent wordiness, and if there be some jingle 
and some glitter, they never stop to inquire 
of what metal the spangles are made. Add 
to all these explanations the novelty of Jules 
Janin’s style. His predecessors had accus- 
tomed the public to dry, dogmatic, didactic 
analyses of plays. To change from them to 
him was to change from an old, scrawny, 
demure, goggled old “blue,” whose ideas 
and conversation rambled from ologies to 
stumble among osophies, and to fall into 


Literary men themselves found an | 
- - . 
has described the life led in this house, Rue 





company of a giggling, loquacious school- 
girl, who blurted out everything that came | 
into her head (whose disheveled hair was | 
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an apt image of her topsy-turvy brain), 
breaking her sentences with silvery laugh- 
ter or wild romping, and enduing her non- 
sense with the charms of youth, beauty, and 
exuberant animal spirits. People don’t rea- 
son under these circumstances—they aban- 
don themselves to magnetic influences. 
Jules Janin was all his life a very happy 
man; but I suspect this was the happiest 
period of his life. He was seven-and-twenty. 
He was in the honey-moon of reputation. 
He was such an authority in theatrical mat- 
ters, that Harel, the manager of Odéon Thé- 
Atre, had, before he would undertake to play 
it, insisted that Alexandre Dumas (who had 
just risen above the dramatic horizon) should 
submit his new piece “ Christine” to Janin 
for approval. Janin’s praise and blame were 
both valuable; one was courted, the other 
feared. Janin then lived in Rue de Madame. 
His house was separated from Luxembourg 
Garden only by iron railings. They were 
no barrier, for there was a gate in them; 
each tenant had a key and was allowed to 
stroll in the Garden, night as well as day. 
Rue Bonaparte has changed these arrange- 
ments, and has completed the isolation of 
Luxembourg Garden. Alexandre Dumas 


de Madame. His description gave great 
offense to Jules Janin, who would not, for 
years, pardon the author. 

Janin soon grew tired of this frivolous 
life, and moved ‘to the Rue de Tournon. 
He lodged on the ground floor of a very 
celebrated house. Laplace, the astronomer, 
lived for years and died on its first floor. 
which Dr. Ricord now occupies. _ It is built 
in the old French style. A court-yard in 
front, with stables and carriage-houses on 
one, kitchen and servants’ rooms on the 
other side; back of the mansion (which is 
only three stories high) there is a garden. 
French gardens do not suit our tastes. 
They have too many trees, too little grass, 
and no flowers; one shivers in their damp, 
sunless walks, even in July, when the ther- 
mometer indicates 100° on the street’s shady 
side. 1 am speaking of old French gar- 
dens, such as are still common in Faubourg 
St. Germain. In more modern portions of 
Paris, and especially in the suburbs, the 
French have taken lessons from English 
gardeners. The garden of the house in which 
Jules Janin lived still extends to Rue Garan- 
ciére, which, even now, is scarcely vexed by 
a vehicle, and in those days (1835) must 
have been still more silent. The quiet of 
rooms looking on these gardens is delicious 
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to students. The urban uproar does not | 
reach them. The lofty old trees intercept | 


all inquisitive glances. One has but to cross 
the court-yard to plunge into the city’s 
feverish life, to enter the theater, to reach 


the library, to visit museums of painting and | 


sculpture of ancient and modern art. At 
this period of his life, Janin was fond of 
show. He kept his coach and pair. His 
furniture was rosewood, in Louis XVI. 
style, and he had already that taste for 
books which became the passion of his life. 
In those days this passion was cheaply 
gratified. The collections which the first 
Revolution had thrown into market were 
still in part unsold. ‘The Revolution of 1830 
added new literary treasures to the market. 
Then bibliomania had not become a fash- 
ionable disease, and books were cheap ; 
indeed, works of art and virtu were then to 
be had for nothing, for wealthy people had 
not made collections their hobby. 

He soon grew tired of his magnificent 
lodgings and garden, coach and pair; be- 
sides, he found they were absorbing all the 
money he made, and he moved (about 1838) 
to the highest story of the house at the cor- 
ner of Rues de Vaugirard and Moliére (now 
Rue Rotrou). Odéon Théatre is separated 
from it only by Rue Rotrou, and in front of 
it the view extends over the whole Luxem- 
bourg Garden and to the Observatory. It 
was noisy, but Janin does not seem to have 
been inconvenienced by noise, for he had a 
parrot in his study window which was voted 
a nuisance by the whole neighborhood, so 
incessant and loud were his screams. Janin 


called it his “ garret,” and the epithet was | 
scarcely an exaggeration. There was nothing | 
| easily conceive that he should have written 


above it but servants’ chambers, and its win- 
dows were contracted and something like 
dormer windows. Diaz decorated the 


rooms with his brilliant colors, and though | 
encyclopedias and dictionaries published 
| since 1830, besides being the author of 


Janin had discarded rosewood furniture, his 
porcelain was old Saxony and old China, 
and his books became more numerous, more 
splendid, and more valuable than ever. 

In October, 1841, he married Mlle. Huet. 
He was thirty-nine; she was just twenty. 
He was famous, had laid up some money, 
and was in receipt of an excellent income. 
She was beautiful, and was heiress to an 


estate of $600,000, besides the handsome | 
| volumes describing the Palace of Versailles 


dowry her father gave her. She inherited 


the estate only three months before her wid- | 


owhood. They had no children. She was 
proud of her husband and adored him. He 
was always surrounded by the prettiest and 
most seductive actresses of Paris ; her jeal- 


| found the pains a labor of love. 


| hit it yet! 
| sion desired, and he serves it up with a tn- 
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ousy was not once roused. She knew and 
felt confidence in her husband. All their 
friends agree this marriage was uniformly 
happy, and that he could have had no 
better wife. During the last years of his 
life gout had disabled his fingers. He 
dictated all his literary efforts to her. She 
She had 
often been his amanuensis before disease 
made him require one. His writing was 
illegible (though not as obscure as the legend 
avers), and whenever he wrote for a maga- 
zine where they were unfamiliar with his 
scrawl, she always copied the manuscript. 
He would read her copy with delight. His 
prose seemed doubly admirable in her clear, 
graceful hand. 

Janin wrote very rapidly, and apparently 


| never re-read to polish or otherwise improve 


what he had written. He was always de- 
lighted with what he had written, and did 
not conceive it possible that it could be 
improved. Years ago it was justly said of 
him: “ Janin is a host who is guilty of cook- 
ing in his guests’ sight. He writes one sen- 
tence, and then another, and then a third— 
none of them clearly expresses his idea. He 
writes four, five, six,—a dozen. He has not 
At last he does find the expres- 


umphant air to his readers; but he then 
neglects a petty detail, namely, to blot all 
preceding lines.” His weekly dramatic crit- 
icism in “ Journal des Débats” filled twelve 


| columns of thirty-five lines, each line con- 


taining thirty-three letters. He would fill 
these twelve columns in three hours. Writ- 
ing so rapidly, never reading over what he 
had written, never pausing to think, you may 


prefaces to above one hundred works, should 
have been an active contributor to fifteen 
newspapers or magazines, and to all the 


numberless works, among which are: 


'“T’Ane Mort et la Femme Guillotinée,” 


2 vols., 1829; “ Tableaux Anecdotiques de 
la Littérature Frangaise depuis Frangois 1* 
jusqu’ A nos jours,” 1 vol., 1829; “ Histoire 
de la Poésie et de la Littérature chez tous 
les Peuples,” 4 vols., 1832; “Histoire de 
France” (letter-press of the ten illustrated 


after Louis Philippe had made it a muse- 
um), 1837-43 ; “ Les Catacombes” (a col- 
lection of tales), 6 vols., 1839; “ Un Hiver a 
Paris” (translated under the title: “An Amer- 


| ican in Paris During the Winter”), 1 vol., 
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1843; “L’Eté a Paris” (translated under 
the title: “An American in Paris during 
the Summer”), 1 vol., 1844; “ Horace” (a 
prose translation of the Roman poet), 1 vol., 
1860; “ Rachel et la Tragédie,” 1 vol., 1861; 
“ L’Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise,” 2 
vols., 1868 ; “* Lamartine,” 1 vol., 1869. 
He would have undertaken to write 
a preface to a Hebrew Bible, to a Basque 
novel (if there be such a work), the life 
of Ossian, a biography of Davy Crockett, 
the adventures of Sam Patch. Want of 
information never concerned him. He 
believed with Hamlet, everything was 
“words, words, words,” and that “ words, 
words, words,” were everything. This delu- 
sion continually led him into blunders. I 
have given some of them in the above par- 
ody of his style. He called the lobster “ the 
cardinal of the seas,” for he supposed its 
shell to be originally dyed with the bright 
red color it has when served on tables. He 
described Bordeaux as situated on the sea, 
and Marseilles at the mouth of the Rhone, 
because it is in Mouths of Rhone County ; 
spoke of Smyrna as an island; described 
Charlemagne as a leader of the First Cru- 
sade; denounced Louis XI. for his cruel 
persecution of Abelard ; and lauded Catinat 
for his splendid victory of Denain (which 
Villars won). Here is a curious passage 
from one of his works which leads me to 
think that he believed Shakespeare, Walter 
Scott, and Byron to have been contempo- 
raries: “I found the literary and political 
world in unprecedented abundance. What 
has become of them all? There were in 
those days Byron, the poet, who died in 
Greece ; Mons. Casimir Delavigne, the poet, 
who died writing a ballad ; Mons. Béranger, 
the poet, dead, or rather silent, since the 
last Revolution. There were also the His- 


tory of the Revolution and Mons. Thiers; | 
There | 
were, moreover, Shakespeare, Schiller, Wal- | 


the latter has died in the Ministry. 


ter Scott. Schiller is dead ; Shakespeare is 


dead ; the poet-novelist is dead, as he re- | 


turned from Rome to Abbotsford.” 

Jules Janin’s judgments are absolutely 
worthless. He does not often express his 
opinion of men, but when he does tell us 
his thoughts they amaze us. Here is one 
of Jules Janin’s literary judgments, which 
time has made ridiculous from beginning to 


end. Few readers in the United States can | 


imagine the coarse personalities of the 
French press. There is an absence of deli- 
cacy of thought, delicacy of expression, 
which would be astonishing if one did not 
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know the depth of French ignorance. Per- 
sonal abuse is used when there is lack of 
argument. This heartless personal attack 
is all the more revolting, as Jules Janin 
knew, in writing it, that Benjamin Constant 
had died literally of starvation. It is true 
that Baron de Rothschild himself could 
scarcely have averted this fate from Benja- 
min Constant, for every cent he could pro- 
cure went to the gambling-table—the great 
enemy of Méry, Ponsard, of Offenbach, of 
Rochefort, and of other eminent Frenchmen. 

“The first who disappeared from the 
arena after the Revolution of July was one 
of the most counterfeit, the most bepraised, 
| the most overrated talents of the old politi- 
cal world. Benjamin Constant, since I must 
call him by his name, was a wretched Ger- 
man rhetorician, a pamphleteer, an extem- 
porizer who wrote his impressions quietly in 
his study, a philosopher on the half-pay 
list, a malignant writer, an abortion of a 
penny-a-liner ; in fine, a pseudo literary man, 
which is the worst insult a lover of letters 
can give anybody. The poor vagabond 
died just as he was about to be guilty of 
new treachery to the new Government. He 
died in a hole, disgracefully, between these 
two nurses—oblivion and disdain. This 
man was one of the caprices of that menda- 
cious popularity which opposition gives and 
uses to advance its interests. He belongs 
to that race of mountebanks who reign in 
some drawing-rooms, on which they foist 
themselves by their passions or by their 
obsequiousness. Who now cares to re-read 
one single one of his pamphlets, one single 
one of his speeches, one single one of this 
great man’s books ?” 

It is amazing that Jules Janin should, in 
1854, have republished this exhibition of his 
ignorance. Several editions of Benjamin 
Constant’s works had appeared since his 
death. He had been lauded by the ablest 
Frenchmen. His reputation had increased 
with flight of time. Some years since | 
asked for his works (and ’twas not the first 
| time) in the Imperial Library. The libra- 

rian could not immediately recollect where 
| they were, and said: “I beg pardon; but, 

really, I am ashamed of myself, for those 
| works are constantly asked for, and I ought 
to be able to lay hands at once on them.” 
It is probable that Benjamin Constant had 
wounded Jules Janin’s vanity, and the injury 
was never forgiven. Frenchmen never for- 
give such blows. Mlle. Rachel once forgot 
to send Jules Janin bonbons on his birth- 
day; he retaliated by attacking her inces- 





| 
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santly until his birthday came around again. 
His enthusiastic support of Mme. Ristori 
is believed to have had its origin in some 
fancied or real slight put on him by Rachel. 
He knew her sensitiveness, her dread of 
rivals, and could tell with unerring precision 
how deep her heart would be pierced, and 
how much blood would be drawn from it by 
a rival’s great success. His encomiums on 
Mme. Ristori did unquestionably drive 
Rachel to America, where she met her 
death. 

He pertinaciously insisted upon receiv- 
ing a visit of thanks from every actor, 
actress, and author whom he praised. Bres- 
sant, an actor of the French comedy, refused 
to comply with this rule. Jules Janin never 
mentioned him, but, when obliged to speak 
of him, said: “the actor who played” this or 
that part. And he did at last force Bres- 
sant into docility. But, while Jules Janin 
insisted upon having his vanity tickled, he 
never was accused, or even suspected, of 
levying blackmail on actors. This is a com- 
mon offense here, even though Florentino 
and Charles Maurice be dead. They re- 
duced blackmailing to an art, and drew 
from it almost as large an annual income as 
a tenor or a prima donna gets from vocal 
notes. 

The one person Jules Janin hated with 
pertinacious, rancorous hatred was Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton. Janin says that Lord 
Lytton never forgave him the criticisms he 
made on “The Duchess de La Valliére,” 
when it was translated into French and 
played in Paris. I think Janin, in making 
this assertion, blunders as usual. I have 
not been able to verify his statement, and am 
obliged to trust wholly to my memory. If it 
serves me faithfully, Lord Lytton said in “ Pel- 
ham”: “The Romantic Revolution, which 
had brought forth a Hugo and a Dumas, 
had likewise spewed out a Jules Janin.” 
“ Pelham” was written long before Bulwer 
attempted to write for the stage. He never 
felt deep interest in “ The Duchess de La 
Valliére,” so at least I read his preface to 
“ Richelieu.” Janin likewise quoted another 
fling of Lord Lytton which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen: “ France, which has pro- 
duced Cartouche and Jules Janin—France, 
which has produced St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre and L’Ane Mort.” Cartouche 
was a notorious highwayman, the French 
Jonathan Wild. These stings were so poi- 
soned, their irritation never abated. When- 
ever Jules Janin could deal Lord Lytton a 
blow he gave it, and when “ The Duchess de 





La Valliére” and “ Money” were successively 
played here, Janin went into a paroxysm of 
rage and wrote incoherently; he used, not 
argument, but foul language; had it been 
marked by anything like vigor it would 
have been pure Billingsgate. The Monday 
following the day on which intelligence of 
Lord Lytton’s death reached Paris, Jules 
Janin attacked his memory with the old 
malignity, but it was mere driveling ; dotage 
had come, and a few more weeks afterward 
the publication of this diatribe the pen fell 
from his hand. 

Poor Prévost Paradol was another object 
of his hatred, but he dared not express it. 
They both wrote for the same newspaper 
(“ Journal des Débats”), and Prévost Para- 
dol had powerful friends whom Janin feared 
to offend. There was a vacancy in the 
French Academy. Jules Janin’s election 
was assured, until Mons. Thiers, in one of 
his wonted sudden freaks, determined to 
bring forward Prévost Paradol as his candi- 
date. Prévost Paradol was then at the 
meridian of his success. He was considered 
the hope of France, the heir of the mantles 
which Messrs. Guizot and Thiers had worn. 
He was elected as ’twere by acclamation. 
Janin was bitterly disappointed, and when 
Prévost Paradol called on him to express 
the hope that their old relations would be 
unchanged, despite this incident, Janin gave 
him such a reception that Prévost Paradol 
never returned to his house. 

When Sainte-Beuve died, both Messrs. 
Guizot and Thiers informed Jules Janin that 
he might reckon on their support. He 
came forward as a candidate for the seat in 
the French Academy vacated by Sainte- 
Beuve’s death. He was elected. One can- 
not suppress a smile to read in Sainte- 
Beuve’s works this paragraph written eight- 
een years before Janin’s election: “ Mons. 
Janin cannot exert all his good sense unless 
he feels at liberty—unless he be free from 
one of those names which, under all circum- 
stances, never appear in his writings except 
accompanied by an invariable escort of 
praise. But even when he speaks of these 
illustrious persons, to whom he instantly 
attaches all sorts of epithets, Mons. Janin 
has a way of extricating himself from embar- 
rassment, which shows him to be a man of 
talents, and in some manner indicates his 
constraint. He overpraises them. He 
almost makes his archness lie herein. He 
begins by accumulating so much praise on 
them, the reader easily sees that praise there 
is valueless. Of, J should not like to be 
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praised by Mons. Jules Janin!” This, never- | Swiss cottage, Rue de la Pompe, II, Passy. 


theless, was the fate in store for Sainte- 
Beuve. Jules Janin was destined to deliver 
his official funeral eulogy. Had Sainte- 
Beuve suspected this he had found addi- 
tional terrors in death, and upon good 
ground of reason. 


This eulogy was Jules Janin’s worst | 
| The ground on which he built his Swiss cot- 
| tage was at one time a portion of La Mu- 


work. Sainte-Beuve was accurate, con- 
cise, full; every word had a meaning, and 
could not be discarded without lessening 
information. Jules Janin’s wordy flux did 
not float to the public one single clear 
idea on any subject—on Sainte-Beuve less 
than anybody. Sainte-Beuve has some- 
where described the illness which overtook 
Mons. de Sacy one day in the French 
Academy, when Alfred de Vigny read a 
poem sent in by Adolphe Dumas to com- 
pete for a prize. The poem was a rigma- 
role of senseless verbiage expressed in sono- 
rous words, which were made more irritating 
to the nerves by Alfred de Vigny’s slow, 
pompous mouthing of them. Sainte-Beuve 
said Mons. de Sacy had been attacked 
with Boileau’s disease. You remember 
Boileau was the great lawgiver and censor 
of the French Parnassus, and senseless words 
made him ill. If Sainte-Beuve had heard 
Jules Janin’s eulogy on him, he too would 
have had Boileau’s disease. Everything went 
wrong. Janin began to read in a whisper, 
which soon sank into an inaudible sound. 
He trembled in every limb. I was aston- 
ished, for I had repeatedly heard him speak, 
and he spoke in a loud tone and with 
apparent self-confidence. Mons. Fleury 
rose, and saying: “I see Mons. Janin is 
ill; Monsieur, let me read the speech for 
’ you.” He took the manuscript from Janin’s 
hand and read it. Janin meantime looked 
the very picture of mortification. I could 
not help thinking that day how one of his 
enemies had described him: “ Janin is a fat 
fellow, whose chin falls on his shirt bosom ; 
whose shirt bosom falls on his abdomen; 
whose abdomen falls on his articles in 
‘Journal des Débats;’ whose articles fall 
on everybody.” 

In 1858 Janin quitted his old home in 
Rue de Vaugirard. His father-in-law had 
long pressed him to come to Passy and 
build a house near the former, but Janin 
had refused to leave his old home. He 
had meantime grown extremely obese and 
very gouty, and must have found it toilsome 
jndeed to climb to his fifth story. I suspect 
these circumstances impelled him to aban- 
don his old lodgings. He built a beautiful 





Rossini and Lamartine lived near by, and 
the celebrated Chateau de la Muette (one 
of Marie Antoinette’s favorite retreats from 
the stately etiquette of Versailles, and now 


| the residence of the Erards, the eminent 
| musical instrument makers), where Janin 


was always welcome, was almost within call. 


ette’s garden. The grounds were filled with 
plants and flowers. Ivy mantled the house 
from the ground to the first floor. On the 
ground floor was a pretty summer dining- 
room, whose walls were made of encaustic 
tiles of bright colors, while a huge Revival 
chimney reminded one of the hospitality of 
the olden times. Adjoining the dining- 
room was a kitchen, in the Dutch style, 
paved with red tiles, and with shelves of 
white marble. The walls of the staircase 
leading to the first floor were completely 
hidden by engravings, every one of them a 
rare proof copy. ‘The first door on the 
landing opened into an immense room, 
which was drawing-room, study, and library; 
it was lighted by four large windows, whose 
panes were yellow and red stained glass. 
Around the room were large carved oak 
libraries. The mantel-piece was of white 
marble, with a valuable Louis XVI. clock 
on it, and above the latter a pastel portrait 
of Mme. Janin, taken soon after her mar- 
riage. The ceiling is of carved oak. There 
are two carved oaken tables, one covered 
with books, the other was Jules Janin’s writ- 
ing desk ; like Dickens, he always used blue 
ink. Back of this table was an excellent 
white marble bust of Janin. A large plate 
glass separated this room from the winter’s 
dining-room, which was as cozy as possible. 
Mme. Janin’s drawing-room and the bed- 
chambers were on the second floor. 

Janin’s library deserves mention. It was 
one of the most valuable private libraries in 
Paris. He had had made for him the best 
Holland paper, each page of which bore 
this water-mark: Jules Janin. Wherever a 
meritorious work was to be issued in Paris, the 
publisher would go to Janin and ask him for 
sheets enough of this Holland paper to print 
on it a copy of the work in press. His 
library in this way contains copies of all the 
best works published here during the last five- 
and-twenty years ; all are presentation copies, 
and enriched with piquant notes from the 
authors. The other portion of his library 
consisted of the rarest bibliographical treas- 
ures—Elzevirs, Aldines, Estiennes, etc., 
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French standard authors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The library con- 
tained twenty editions of “ Horace,” among 
them that of Henri Estienne, 1577 ; that of 
Turnébe, 1605 ; the Elzevir, 1675. He used 
to tell almost with tears in his eyes a trick 
played one day on him. Second-hand books 
are sold on the quays. The books are placed 
in boxes, which lie on the top of the wall 
which separates the side-walk from the wharf. 
This wall is fifteen or twenty feet high on 
the river’s side, and three or four feet high 
on the sidewalk. The majority of boxes 
have tickets announcing the price of the 
books they contain. Janin one day discov- 
ered an admirable copy of Bond’s edition 
of “ Horace” in a box ticketed five cents. 
Book-hunting had delayed him, and he 
reached home (he lived in Rue de Vaugirard) 
after the dinner-hour. He had no sooner 
entered than he shouted to his wife: “ Don’t 
scold me! I bring with me a Bond’s ‘ Horace’ 
fit for a king.” He threw on the table a 
dirty, dog-eared, ink-stained, school edition 
of “ Horace.” While he was hunting in his 
purse for five cents, another lover of books 
had substituted this copy for Bond’s edition, 
which he himself had borne off. Janin used 
to say this was one of the great misfortunes 
of his life. He excluded from his library 
writers of the decline of Roman letters, and 
gave for his reason: “ There is nothing on 
earth more mournful, next after the dishonor 
of a great nation reduced to bear the yoke 
of a foreign oppressor, than the decline of a 
literature.” All of Janin’s modern works 
are bound in the most splendid manner ; he 
paid as much as $250 for some of the bind- 
ings. He said: “ How often have I refused 
to buy a new coat for myself, that I might 
dress Lucréce, or Les Effrontés, Colomba, 
or Valentine, La Demoiselle 4 Marier, or 
Le Jeune Mari, in one of those purple and 
gold habits which Capé, Niedrée, and Bau- 
zonnet knew so well how to embroider.” 

Mme. Janin has offered her husband’s 
library to the French Institute upon condi- 
tions that it shall be placed in a separate 
room, which shall be called “ Jules Janin’s 
Room.” These conditions have been ac- 
cepted. She has added to her gift Adam 
Salomon’s marble bust of her husband, which 
stood in his study, and Geoffroy’s (the actor) 
picture of the green-room of the French 
Comedy, which Dr. Louis Véron gave Janin. 

Let me tell some anecdotes of Janin. 
They will reveal traits of his character which 
I necessarily have left in the shade. 


illustrated works, the first edition of the | 





Under the French Comedy is the most 
famous flower-shop in Paris. It was kept 
for years by a Mme. Prévost, who was one 
of the best saleswomen of her generation. 
Her daughter still keeps it, and has inherited 
a considerable portion of Mme. Prévost’s 
obliging temper, grace, politeness, and activ- 
ity. A polite shopkeeper is now a rarity in 
Paris; they are very surly, and look as if 
they thought they were doing you an honor 
in waiting on you. Mme. Prévost died in 
1838. Jules Janin wrote her obituary, and 
the article had great success. The vogue 
of the shop increased, and nothing was 
talked of in Paris, but Mme. Prévost. The 
day after the article appeared, a well-dressed 
man called on Jules Janin and said: “I am 
Mme. Prévost’s son-in-law and successor. I 
am unable to express to you all the gratitude 
we feel to you for the honor you have done 
her; but I have come to ask you to accept 
a slight token of our gratitude, to beg you 
to allow us to send you a nosegay every 
week. Look upon it as a pledge of our 
gratitude.” Six-and-thirty years have passed 
away since then; but spnng and autumn, 
summer and winter, every week a nosegay 
was sent from that flower-shop to Jules Janin. 
The last one of them was laid on his coffin. 

Janin detested poetry, and yet the dream 
of his last years was to translate Horace 
into French verse. He was very fond and 
very proud of his prose translation of 
Horace. 

Janin rarely made a bitter speech, but 
some are related of him. A lady and her 
son were breakfasting with him at Passy. 
The child, who was five or six years old, 
constantly cried for some delicacies which 
had, to tease him, been placed out of his 
reach. His mother and Mme. Janin made 
him do all sorts of tricks before they would 
give him anything. Janin looked on mood- 
ily for some minutes and then said: “Come, 
come, my lad, you are no longer a child; 
you show yourself to be a man, for you are 
degrading yourself to get your food.” 

Janin hated the Second Empire. Some 
of his articles in the earlier days of the 
Second Empire were so offensive to the 
Court, that it was more than once consid- 
ered whether he should not be exiled. 
Warning of the temper of the authorities 
was conveyed to him. He replied: “I do 
not fear exile. I shall be abroad in better 
company than I am here; for I shall find 
abroad misfortune and honor.” Soon after 
Victor Hugo had published “ Les ChAati- 
ments” (which, as may readily be conceived, 
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gave great offense to the Imperial Court), 
Jules Janin wrote an article eulogizing Victor 
Hugo. His friends begged him not to pub- 
lish it; the editor of “ Journal des Débats” 
was almost afraid to let it appear. Janin 
answered all appeals made to him to with- 
draw it: “I will never be an apostate to 
my admirations.” He was fond of institut- 
ing a comparison between the Second Em- 
pire and the close of Louis XV.’s reign, 
which led to the great Revolution. He 
predicted there would be terrible scenes 
after the fall of the Empire. La Commune 
vindicated his reputation as a prophet. In 
expressing his indignation with the higher 
classes of the Empire, he used to say: 
“Those young rascals hunt turkey-keepers 
on their fathers’ estates to dress them up 
like duchesses; and (which is still more 
deplorable) real duchesses now take these 
ex-turkey-keepers for their models.” The 
Court was very desirous to win over Jules 
Janin, and one day sent Mons. de Sacy 
(the chief editor of “ Journal des Débats,” 
who had been completely won over) to 
persuade him to come out openly in favor 
of the Empire. Jules Janin had then in 
press, “Les Oiseaux Bleus.” Mons. de 
Sacy said to him: “I wish you would dedi- 
cate that work to the Imperial Prince; if 
you will I will have you made officer of the 
Legion of Honor the day it is published.” 
Jules Janin took up his pen and wrote on 
the fly-leaf of the proof-sheets: “ Dedicated 
to the Comte de Paris,” and handed it to 
Mons. de Sacy, who exclaimed: “ What an 
incorrigible fellow you are!” 

Janin’s last months were unhappy. As 
long as he was dramatic reporter of “ Jour- 
nal des Débats,” his circle of courtiers were 
as obsequious and as attentive as ever. 
Actors and actresses went down to Passy to 
declaim their parts to the gouty old man; 
actors read their new pieces to him; man- 
agers begged a good word for this performer 
or for that play; but, when he ceased to be 
dramatic reporter, when he became only 
Jules Janin—he shrunk into nothingness. 
In France a man is nobody unless he be 
something. 

Nobody darkened Jules Janin’s doors. 
He had thought himself loved for himself 
(the flattering unction all of us lay to our 


souls!), and he found all those smiles, all | 
that warm pressure of the hand, all those | 


flattering speeches were addressed—not to 
him, but—to the dramatic reporter of “ J our- 
nal des Débats.” His heart sank within 
him. He became morose. His mind soon 
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became impaired. Memory failed. Old 
faces were not immediately recalled. Words 
were summoned in vain. The inexhaustible 
talker was compelled to mumble: “ Wait, 
wait, I say! I know perfectly well what I 
want to tell you! The words! The words! 
I cannot get the words.” He had been 
unusually well, and after hobbling around 
his garden, chatting merrily, sat down to 
rest. He was scarcely seated, when his 
head fell on his breast, and he passed away 
from this life. The chair in which he 
expired was the chair in which Béranger 
had died. Janin had often expressed a 
wish to die in that chair. 

Janin, like many other Frenchmen, was 
very desirous that his funeral should be 
numerously attended, many speeches made 
at the grave, a good deal of excellent music 
by famous singers, and all that pomp and 
pageantry by which astute tradesmen have 
combined to levy as heavy a tax as possible 
on human vanity. Janin must have been 
contented. He had three splendid funerals. 
Everybody in Paris went down to Passy to 
his funeral there. Comte de Paris and Duc 
de Nemours deigned to call at the house 
and write their names,—but to follow to 
the church the faithful friend of their family, 
who had always fought for them, who had 
remained steadfast in the darkest hours of 
their history, was too much to expect from 
members of the House of Orleans. No 
wonder their adherents now are fewer than 
they were during the Empire! Victor Hugo, 
puffed up with his egregious vanity, refuses 
to go to anybody’s funeral. He left his 
card at the door and went away! He “cut” 
Janin at the grave as he had “cut” Alex- 
andre Dumas. 

The funeral ceremonies at St. Etienne 
were the most gratifying, and did as much 
honor to Jules Janin’s birthday as they did 
to the author himself. His name has always 
been held in grateful remembrance there. 
In 1834 there was an inundation of Furens 
River, which wrought great destruction in 
St. Etienne and its neighborhood. Jules 
Janin enlisted Chateaubriand, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Dr. Véron, Baron Taylor, as a 
portion of the army which was to con- 
quer money for his old neighbors. He 
organized concerts at Passy, Nantes, and 
Paris (Rossini himself arranged the latter), 
and got the most celebrated musicians and 
singers of the day to take part in it. These 
concerts enabled Jules Janin to send $5,000 
to St. Etienne. Some years afterward, he 
persuaded the Government to send an ex- 
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cellent p. sure by Champmartin to the St. | has likewise been destroyed to make room 
Etienne Museum, and he took 500 volumes | for a theater. The authorities of St. Etienne 
from his own library and gave them to the | are thinking of calling Place des Ursules by 
town’s library. He was born in the Place | the author’s name, Place de Jules Janin. 

des Ursules. The house in which he was| The third funeral took place at Evreux. 
born has been torn down, and Rue de la | Many persons went down from Paris to 
Bourse occupies a portion of its old site. It | attendit. All Evreux turned out to do him 


was opposite the Ursuline Convent, which | honor. He rests with his wife’s family. 


SHADOWS. 


BriGutT shone the sun ; beneath the breeze | When round my shadow tall and lone 
The fresh May grass on meadows wide | Slanting before me on the grass, 
Tossed like a green and heaving tide, Suddenly ‘hovering seemed to pass 
Rippled and waved like summer seas: A shade, as o’er my head had flown 
And as in merry round Summoned by soul depraved— 
While Spanish dancers go, Like vulture foul and grim 
To joyous music’s sound Scenting the dead ungraved— 
Aloft their arms they throw, A demon, huge of limb, 
So swung their lithe long limbs the sway- | Unseen, and only by his shadow known. 
ing trees. 
As the poor hare, when sailing near 
All cloudless was the azure sky; The kite she sees, straight on the ground 
Loud sang the birds; quick to and fro Flattens herself, her refuge found ; 
Darted the bees: and fluttered slow So, reeling from the path in fear, 
As falling leaf the butterfly. Prone on my face I fell, 
With life and joy and grace And in my terror prayed 
All happy nature teemed: | To whom I knew full well 
Straying with aimless pace, No trespass past e’er weighed 
To me that day there seemed | When a repentant voice had reached His 
On earth no creature dull and sad save I. ear. 





Imagined wrongs, and woes self-bred, Deep down while in the weeds I lay, 
Loathing contempt of my own powers— | Forgiveness came; and, filled with light, 
All fancies nursed by idle hours— | All the wide earth seemed heaven-bright. 
Filled with black thoughts my aching head. | Rising, I came from night to day: 

As muttering I walked, Like fleeting shadow seen 

All blissful things I cursed, By passing clouds down-thrown 

Omnipotence I mocked, Gliding o’er pastures green 

Dared God to do His worst: As past the cloud is blown— 

Now wished all else—now, wished myself So like a shade swift fled the fiend 
were dead. | away. 


And homeward turning, then, I blessed— 
With softened heart—the gracious plan, 
The wondrous world, whereby to man 
His Maker is made manifest: 

Rebellious, obstinate, 

Some eyes to Him are blind: 

Others, more fortunate, 

Knowing themselves, can find— 

Being God’s work—kindred in all the rest. 
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TuHey did not institute judicial proceed- | 


ings in scrutiny of the character and ante- 
cedents of every man who came to Kansas 
in those equivocal days. As a general rule, 
they cared only to know how the new-comer 
stood on the slavery question. Neverthe- 
less, it fretted them to feel that they had a 
man among them whose oddity of conduct 
piqued curiosity, while forbidding even rea- 
sonable conjecture concerning that other 
existence of his, “ back in the States.” And 
Perky gave the people of Seward Center 
just that feeling. Perky was a perplexity. 
He was also a printer; and his employer, 
the editor of the “Clarion of Freedom,” had 
carelessly disclosed the secret that he was 
the author of certain Procrustean rhymes in 
the last number of that excellent family 
journal, bearing the caption, “Sadly We 
Roam,” and having a cut of a hearse at the 
top of them. These verses had pleased the 
minister very much, and he thought he 
detected in their somber monotone “the 
yearning of a jaded soul for the rest and joy 
of the New Jerusalem,”—which was a pretty 


thing to say, Perky remarked, when the 


editor told him of it. Public opinion was 
somewhat calmer, but not harmonized or 
satisfied by the minister’s pathognomy. 
There could be no doubt, they were all 
agreed, that Perky was not easy in his mind ; 
but the cause was still as deep a mystery as 
ever. Various were the surmises and sug- 
gestions—some kindly, and some otherwise 
—touching the matter, as poverty, grief, 
disease, disgrace; but perhaps the average 
sentiment of the community was best ex- 
pressed, after all, by Aunt Naomi Seybold, 
when, in answer to some new hint upon the 
subject, she said with a solemn earnestness 
that was intended to be conclusive and con- 
vincing: “ He’s jest a-totin’ of a cross, a- 
totin’ of a cross,” 

Of course these things came to Perky’s 
ears now and then; but if they disturbed 
him in the least, there was no betrayal of it 
in his looks, his speech, or his actions. 
Indeed, he might have passed for a thor- 
oughly contented, if not a really happy, man 
as he sat upon the little bench under the 
cotton-wood in front of the “Clarion” office 
that rare June morning, watching the 
white and blue clouds fold and unfold, and 
fold again, like the flags of some splendid 
parade. Behind him rose the hill of rocks 





and cedars, and dense involvement of vines 
and shadows, which hid the dreary waste of 
raw prairie that lay beyond; in front of him, 
those two foremost symbols of advancing 
civilization, the little tin signs of the “ Amer- 
ican Bible Society,” and “ Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s Express,” flashed back the sun’s bright- 
ness from the dull gray of the store door at 
the upper end of “the avenue,” as they 
called the generous exaggeration of wagon- 
road which led through the village and on 
to the river out there in the low belt of elms and 
sycamores, a mileaway. And the sky above 
it all was very beautiful, he thought, as he 
turned reluctantly from it at last, and glanced 
curiously about him, like one in doubt as to 
the identity of his surroundings. Then he 
said to himself: “ Perky, old fellow, we won’t 
finger any long primer to-day; we’ll rest, and 
have a ramble.” A moment later he was 
gone. 

Perky was resting and rambling consid- 
erably now. The weekly publication of the 
“ Clarion” was several times delayed by his 
neglect of his type-setting; and once the 
editor had to humiliate himself and expose 
his gaunt subscription-list to great perl by 
sending out a half-sheet, “owing,” he said, 
“to circumstances over which we have no 
control.” This mishap had the effect of 
keeping Perky steadily at work for three 
consecutive days. It also afforded him 
occasion to speak to the editor, in a delicate 
and confidential way, of certain grave facts 
connected with the newspaper business. 
“For instance,” he remarked, “a paper 
should be prompt in its appearance as the 
sunrise, for if it lags, people soon lose faith 
in its stability, and cease to pay for it in 
advance; and the half-sheet contrivance 
should never be resorted to,” he continued, 
“for the size of a newspaper is a good deal 
like plenary inspiration, and won’t bear 
trifling with.” This bit of philosophy be- 
ing kindly received, he dropped his confi- 
dential tone and manner, and went on, after 
the habit of your true printer the country 
over, to give the results of his varied obser- 
vations in other affairs, including politics, 
education, religion, and, finally, matrimony. 
“It is every man’s duty,” he declared with 
some warmth, “to get married—and every 
woman’s, too,” he quickly added. Then he 
stopped, blushed a little, and lifting the slug 
that concealed the next word of the manu- 
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script on the case before him, resumed his 
work. They smiled one to another in a 
knowing way, the editor and the office-boy, 
and urged him to proceed with his discourse; 


but he only shook his head, and answered, | 
a trifle sadly: “ Not now, not now.” The | 


next day, and the next, he was unusually 
reticent, and they noticed that he frequently 


threw back as much as half a line of types | 
from his composing-stick into the boxes, as | 


if he had unconsciously set up the wrong 
words. When he did not appear the fol- 
lowing morning, they knew he must have 
returned to his resting and his rambling. 

If proof had been immediately required 
of the fact that Perky had taken another 
holiday, it would only have been necessary 
to call Aunt Naomi Seybold as a witness, 
for she had seen him saunter past her front 
room window,—the window where she 
always put the cracked porcelain tea-pot 
that held her rose geranium,—and he had 
stopped awhile at the Widow Hainline’s gate 
on his way down the road toward the woods. 
A halt at the widow’s gate had of late 
become a regular feature of Perky’s rambles. 
He had been known to tarry there on some 
occasions for fully an hour; and more than 
once, it had been observed that he did not 
go on over the bluff, as was his usual cus- 
tom, but turned and came back. To sup- 
pose that these circumstances attracted no 
attention and provoked no comment would 
be to fancy Seward Center a community of 
winged creatures with crowns and harps, 
which it was not. The matter had grad- 
ually assumed an interest in the public 
mind second only to that of the pending 
strife for the county seat between the Center 
and the rival town of Konomo. Hence the 
religious patience with which Aunt Naomi 
Seybold watched Perky’s movements from 
behind her window-curtains; hence, also, 
the significance that had been attached to 
his casual remarks in the “Clarion” office 
upon the subject of matrimony. The Center 
really believed that Perky was in love with 
the widow. 

The Widow Hainline, it is proper to say, 
was not a widow at all. She was a divorced 
wife, who had resumed her maiden name, 
but still retained the title of “ Mrs.” on 
account of her son Benny, a glad-eyed little 
lad of eight years. Her husband had aban- 
doned her when Benny was but two years 
old; she had obtained a divorce three years 
later, and the next summer she had come to 
Kansas, hoping in time to get a farm for the 
boy. This was substantially all they knew 
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about her, except that during her nearly 
three years’ residence in the Center she had 
been a well-behaved, hard-working woman. 
It seemed strange that, with her bitter 
experience and her frigid and methodical 
ways, she should be thinking of marriage; 
much stranger than that Perky, who was so 
lonely and so peculiar, should be contem- 
plating such a thing. To be sure, there was 
no absolute evidence that her thoughts were 
running in that direction. But, is there 
ever any but circumstantial testimony in 
such cases? Perky had been seen going to 
and coming from her house very often; she 
spoke of him always, when she spoke of him 
at all, with noticeable kindness; her face 
flushed with evident pleasure whenever any- 
body praised him a little for his known good 
qualities or made generous excuse for his 
faults. And, then, had she not bought a 
dress with a gaudy pink stripe in it, and did 
she not lately wear an unusual bow of 
bright ribbon at her throat, and sometimes 
a big red rose in her hair? Surely these 
signs, meaning so much with other people, 
could not be mere accidents or idle freaks 
with her. So the verdict of the Center soon 
came to be unanimous, that if the widow 
thought she did not love Perky, she was 
very much mistaken. 

The Center having made up its mind, 
there was no more doubt and no more dis- 
cussion. And yet, as a matter of fact, 
Perky had never once been known to go 
into the widow’s house, nor had he and the 
widow ever been seen to so much as chat 
together at the gate. When Perky stopped 
there, it was the boy Benny who came out 
to see him, and talked with him by the 
hour, and often accompanied him as he 
went on over the bluff and down into the 
river bottom, where the large trees were, 
and the birds and the squirrels, and the queer 
sound of the running water. For Perky 
and Benny had come to be close compan- 
ions and friends. The one was rarely seen 
without the other. The boy had caught 
something of the man’s besetting spint of 
unrest, and the man had borrowed a bit of 
the boy’s gentle cheeriness, so that they 
blended very happily. They spent much 
of their time wandering about in the woods, 
over the hills, and out on the breezy sweep 
of upland overlooking the river from the 
other side. Their talk—and they talked a 
great deal—was of the things they had seen 
and heard and thought together—of the 
flowers, the stars, the psalms, the miracles, 
the printing-office, and the farm Benny was 
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going to have when he got to be a man. 
Sometimes the boy’s swift questions went 
far beyond Perky’s power of answering, and 
then there would be a little silence and a 
change of the subject. Sometimes, too, 
Benny could not quite understand why his 
friend stammered and looked ashamed when 
making inquiry of him about his mother. 
But there was no distrust between them and 
no disagreement; and when, as they were 
speaking one day of the boy’s father, and 
Perky said suddenly, as if he had but just 
thought of it, “ How would you like to have 
me for a father?” Benny replied, without 
hesitation and feeling, “ Oh, that would be 
splendid!” Then they walked home with- 
out saying another word, and when they 
parted at the gate there were tears in Perky’s 
eyes. Benny lay awake a long time that 
night wondering what it could mean, and 
fell asleep at last to dream that his father 
came to him in the vague white robe of an 
angel, with a face that shone like the sun. 
And the face was the face of Perky. 

As the summer wore slowly away, Perky’s 
gloominess grew upon him day by day, and 
he could not shake it off. It seemed to 
him, also, that it took very little exertion to 
overcome him with fatigue. He could 


hardly walk to the river ford, and back as 


far as the Widow Hainline’s, without a sin- 
gular trembling in his limbs, and a dizzy 
sensation about the head; and he would 
often be obliged to stop and steady himself 
against the catalpa-tree by the widow’s 
gate before he could go on, he was so tired, 
and there was such a blur just ahead of him. 
Once, when he was standing there, the 
widow came out of the house on an errand 
to a neighbor’s, and, as he lifted his hat to 
her, he sank down exhaustedly at her feet ; 
but he pretended that he had merely stooped 
to disengage a wanton brier from her dress 


skirt, and when she bowed him her thanks, | 


he rose and stood again like an athlete. 
He had a harassing cough, too, and slept 
fitfully, and in his thin, pale cheeks were 
ugly spots of scarlet. When they told him 
he was sick and in need of a physician, he 
smiled wearily, and said: “ Only a little bil- 
ious, that’s all.” And on the days when he 
felt so weak that he dared ‘not venture out— 


days that came quite frequently in that lazy, | 


lethargic September weather—he was always 
ready with some plausible excuse to conceal 
the real cause of his staying indoors. He 
consented finally to allow another printer to 
take his place in the “Clarion” office— 


temporarily, and as his “sub” only, for the | 





| editor would not like it, he said, if he should 
give up his cases “merely because he wanted 
to loaf a few days and get the malaria out 
of his system.” He visited the office from 
time to time to see how his “sub” got 
along, and to take a look at the exchanges. 
They showed him tie first number of the 
new paper at Konomo, which was to be the 
“ Clarion’s” contestant for the county print- 
ing, and he curled his lip at sight of its 
double advertisements, and said the grave 
yawned for a paper that started out by lead- 
ing its selected matter. Some days he 
would relieve the “sub” for half an hour, 
or read two or three galleys of proof for the 
overworked editor; but usually he remained 
| only a few minutes, and many times he 
came only to the door, looked in as if seek- 
ing for somebody, then turned and went 
away without speaking. 

He had abandoned his customary ram- 
bles nearly a month before; and this fact, 
though no longer new enough to be in itself 
remarkable, served to give unusual interest 
to the report that Perky had been seen going 
leisurely down the road again toward the 
woods the morning of that important Satur- 
day when “the grim chieftain,” General Jim 
Lane, was to deliver his: first speech in 
Seward Center. Aunt Naomi Seybold had 
called to him three times from her open 
window, but he paid no attention to it except 
to quicken his pace a little, and she watched 
him “ as stiddy as if she had a’ bin a-settin’ 
for to have her picter took,” she said, until 
he passed the Widow Hainline’s and disap- 
peared over the hill. Then, she hastened 
up to the store and the printing-office to tell 
what she had seen, and an hour later the 
surprising event was the talk of the town. 
With the afternoon, however, came “the 
grim chieftain” with his speech, and after an 
early supper they had a bonfire and another 





speech, and in the novelty and agitation of 
it all, the incident of the morning was for- 


| gotten, and nobody noticed that Perky did 
| not return. It must have been quite four 
| o'clock of Sunday evening when his absence 


was first observed. That some harm had 
befallen him seemed the only reasonable solu- 
tion of the matter; and there was no time 
to lose in delay or in speculation. The 
editor, accompanied by such of the towns- 
folk as he could readily get together, prompt- 
ly started in search of him. They called to 
make inquiry of Aunt Naomi Seybold, and 
she went on with them to the Widow Hain- 
line’s, repeating to them as she walked along 
her story of the day before. The widow 
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could give them no additional information ; 
indeed, the whole of it was an astonishment 
and a shock to her, she said, and she ques- 
tioned them very eagerly about it, while 
Benny listened with an indefinite dread and 
wished they would go on and look for him 
before night came. 
down the road to the river. Benny went 
with them, upon. his own suggestion, to 
point out the places where he had been with 
Perky; and as he glanced back from the 
familiar old leaning beech half way down 
the hill, he saw that his mother and Aunt 
Naomi were following closely after them. 
They found him just where Benny had 
fancied they would find him. It was hardly 


a stone’s throw from the road and the ford, | 


but such a quiet, soothing, winsome little 


nook that it might have been a fragment of | 
He was lying upon the | 


some other world. 
grass, with his arms under his head, and his 
feet hidden from sight by the fallen leaves. 
He could almost have reached the river 
with his hand, but the murmuring of it there 
in the bend among the bewildering roots and 
stones was so soft and so uncertain that it 
seemed only an echo. A cluster of haw- 
bushes, bending beneath an overplus of 


fading and shriveling woodbine, shut off the | 
vision on the south, as the river-bank did | 
on the west and the north; but on the east, | 


up the steep bluff, beyond the massive de- 
caying tree-trunk that lay in the edge of the 
thicket of hazels like some great broken- 
hearted giant, was the little arbor in the rear 


of the Widow Hainline’s house, where the | 


honeysuckles grew, and where the widow 
often sat in the cool of the late afternoon 
with her sewing. When they roused him, 
Perky turned his eyes in that direction a 
moment, then closed them again, and said as 
if in reverie, “ I must have been dreaming.” 

They stood waiting around for some 


They started directly, | 
| took off her shaw! and made a pillow of it 
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| minutes in an undecided way, and then the 


editor gently raised him to a sitting posture, 
and he tried to smile as he looked from one 
to another of them and said, “ Go on with 
your picnic; don’t mind me.” No one 


| spoke when he sunk down again upon the 


grass and leaves; but Aunt Naomi Seybold 


for him, and buttoned his open coat over 
his breast, for it was nearly sundown, and 
there was a chill in the air from off the 
river. He appeared to be sleeping, the Widow 
Hainline thought, as she leaned forward and 
gazed intently upon him out of the shadow 
of the maple just back of where his head 
lay ; and Benny knew she must be very, very 
pale, she trembled so as he felt her put an 
arm around him and press him to her side. 

The setting sun flooded the crisped and 
stained foliage with a transient ecstasy of 
October gold and crimson as Perky started a 
little and sat upright again and said he wished 
Benny would hurry back, for it was growing 
dark. The widow walked rapidly around in 
front of him where the rest were, and knelt 
close to him, and took his hand in hers. 
“ Julia, darling,” he muttered, with a harsh 
laugh that was half a moan, and fell back as 
if all his strength had suddenly failed him. 
Howshe stooped and kissed him—on the lips, 
onthe eyes, on the forehead—and rising to her 
feet, met the questioning stares of those about 
her with a look that would have been terri- 
ble but for the abounding tenderness there 
was in it, as she exclaimed : 

“] was once his wife, God help him!” 

“Then he’s my father, isn’t he mamma ?” 
cried Benny, “ and we'll take him home.” 

“Oh, child,” they heard Aunt Naomi sob- 
bing, “ he’s—he’s done gone home.” 

When they turned to see what she meant, 


| she was covering his cold, still face with her 


handkerchief. 


AT BEST. 


Tue faithful helm commands the keel, 
From port to port fair breezes blow; 

But the ship must sail the convex sea, 
Nor may she straighter go. 


So, man to man: in fair accord, 
On thought and will, the winds may wait; 
But the world will bend the passing word, 
Though its shortest course be straight. 


From soul to soul the shortest line 
At best will bended be: 

The ship that holds the straightest course 
Still sails the convex sea. 
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BY BRET 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN EXPERT. 


A coLp, gray fog had that night stolen 
noiselessly in from the sea, and, after possess- 


| 
| 


ing the town, had apparently intruded itself | 


in the long, low plain before the Aacienda | 


of the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity, 
where it sullenly lingered even after the 


| 


morning sun had driven in its eastern out- | 


posts. Viewed from the Mission towers, 


it broke a cold gray sea against the corral | 


of the Aacienda and half hid the white walls 
of the hacienda itself. It was characteristic 
of the Rancho that, under such conditions, 
at certain times it seemed to vanish entirely 
from the sight, or rather to lose and melt 
itself into the outlines of the low foot-hills ; 
and Mr. Perkins, the English translator, 
driving a buggy that morning in that direc- 
tion was forced once or twice to stop and 
take his bearings anew, until the gray sea 
fell and the Aacienda again heaved slowly 
into view. 

Although Mr. Perkins’s transformations 
were well known to his intimate associates, 
it might have been difficult for any stranger 
to have recognized the slovenly drudge of 
Pacific street in the antique dandy who 
drove the buggy. Mr. Perkins’s hair was 
brushed, curled, and darkened by dye. A 
high stock of a remote fashion encompassed 
his neck, above which his face, whitened by 
cosmetics to conceal his high complexion, 
rested stiffly and expressionless as a mask. 
A light blue coat buttoned tightly over his 
breast, and a pair of close-fitting trowsers 
strapped over his japanned leather boots, 
completed his remarkable ensemble. It was 
a figure well known on Montgomery street 
after three o’clock—seldom connected with 
the frouzy visitor of the Pacific street den, 
and totally unrecognizable on the plains of 
San Antonio. 

It was evident, however, that this figure, 
eccentric as it was, was expected at the 
hacienda, and recognized as having an im- 
portance beyond its antique social distinc- 
tion. For when Mr. Perkins drew up in 
the court-yard, the grave major-domo at once 
ushered him into the formal, low-studded 
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drawing-room already described in these 
pages, and in another instant the Donna 
Dolores Salvatierra stood. before him. 

With a refined woman’s delicacy of per- 
ception, Donna Dolores instantly detected 
under this bizarre exterior something that 
atoned for it, which she indicated by the 
depth of the half-formal courtesy she made 
it. Mr. Perkins met the salutation with a 
bow equally formal and respectful. He was 
evidently agreeably surprised at his recep- 
tion and impressed with her manner. But, 
like most men of ill-assured social position, 
he was a trifle suspicious, and on the defen- 
sive. With a graceful gesture of her fan 
the Donna pointed to a chair, but her guest 
remained standing. 

“ Jam a stranger to you, Sefior, but you 
are none to me,” she said, with a gracious 
smile. “ Before I ventured upon the bold-, 
ness of seeking this interview, your intelli- 
gence, your experience, your honorable 
report was already made known to me by 
your friends. Let me call myself one of 
these—even before I break the business for 
which I have summoned you.” 

The absurd figure bowed again, but, even 
through the pitiable chalk and cosmetics of 
its complexion, an embarrassed color showed 
itself. Donna Dolores noticed it, but deli- 
cately turned toward an old-fashioned secre- 
tary, and opened it, to give her visitor time 
to recover himself. She drew from a little 
drawer a folded, legal-looking document, 
and then, placing two chairs beside the 
secretary, seated herself inone. Thus prac- 
tically reminded of his duty, Mr. Perkins 
could no Idnger decline the proffered seat. 

“T suppose,” said Donna Dolores, “that 
my business, although familiar to you 
generally—for you are habitually con- 
sulted upon just such questions—may seem 
strange to you, when you frankly learn my 
motives. Here is a grant purporting to 
have been made to my—father—the late 
Don José Salvatierra. Examine it carefully 
and answer me a single question to the best 
of your judgment.” She hesitated, and 
then added: “ Let me say, before you answer 
yes or no, that to me there are no pecuniary 
interests involved—nothing that should 
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make you hesitate to express an opinion 
which you might be called upon legally to 
prove. TZhat you will never be required to 
give. Your answer will be accepted by me 
in confidence ; will not, as far as the world 
is concerned, alter the money value of this 
document; will leave you free hereafter to 
express a different opinion, or even to reverse 
your judgment publicly if the occasion 
requires it. You seem astounded, Sefor 
Perkins. But I am arich woman. I have 
no need to ask your judgment to increase 
my wealth.” 

“Your question is—” said Mr. Perkins, 
speaking for the first time without embar- 
rassment. 

“Ts that document a forgery ?” 

He took it out of her hand, opened it 
with a kind of professional carelessness, 
barely glanced at the signature and seals, 
and returned it. 

“The signatures are genuine,” he said, 
with business-like brevity; then he added, 
as if in explanation of that brevity, “ I have 
seen it before.” 

Donna Dolores moved her chair with the 
least show of uneasiness. The movement 
attracted Mr. Perkins’s attention. It was 
something novel. Here was a woman who 
appeared actually annoyed that her claim 
to a valuable property was valid. He fixed 
his eyes upon her curiously. 

“Then you think it is a genuine grant,” 
she said with a slight sigh. 

“ As genuine as any that receives a patent 
at Washington,” he replied promptly. 

“ Ah!” said Donna Dolores simply. The 
feminine interjection appeared to put a con- 
struction upon Sefor Perkins’s reply that 
both annoyed and challenged him. He 
assumed the defensive. 

“ Have you any reason to doubt the gen- 
uineness of this particular document ?” 

“Yes. It was only recently discovered 
among Don José’s papers, and there is 
another in existence.” . 

Senor Perkins again reached out his hand, 
took the paper, examined it attentively, held 
it to the light and then laid it down. 

“Tt is all right,” he said. “Where is the 
other ?” 

“T have it not,” said Donna Dolores. 

Sefior Perkins shrugged his shoulders 
respectfully as to Donna Dolores but scorn- 
fully of an unbusiness-like sex. 

“ How did you expect me to institute a 
comparison ?” 

“There is no comparison necessary if that 
document is genuine,” said the Donna quickly. 

VoL. XI.—54. 





Seftor Perkins was embarrassed for a 
moment. 

“TI mean there might be some mistake. 
Under what circumstances is it held—who 
holds it? ‘To whom was it given?” 

“ That is part of my story. It was given 
five years ago to a Dr. Devarges—I beg your 
pardon, did you speak ?” 

Sefor Perkins had not spoken, but was 
staring with grim intensity at Donna 
Dolores. 

“ You—said—Dr. Devarges,” he repeated 
slowly. 

“Yes. Did you know him?” 

It was Donna Dolores’s turn to be embar- 
rassed. She bit her lip and slightly con- 
tracted her eyebrows. For a moment they 
both stood on the defensive. 

“]T have heard the name before,” Mr. 
Perkins said at last, with a forced laugh. 

“Yes, it is the name of a distinguished 
savant,” said Donna Dolores, composedly. 
“ Well—Ae is dead. But he gave this grant 
to a young girl named—pnamed ”"—she 
paused as if to recall the name—* named 
Grace Conroy.” 

She stopped and raised her eyes quickly 
to her companion, but his face was unmoved, 
and his momentary excitement seemed to 
have passed. He nodded his head for her 
to proceed. 

“ Named Grace Conroy,” repeated Donna 
Dolores, more rapidly, and with freer breath. 
“ After the lapse of five years a woman—an 
impostor—appears to claim the grant under 
the name of Grace Conroy. But perhaps 
finding difficulty in carrying out her infa- 
mous scheme, by some wicked, wicked art, 
she gains the affections of the brother of 
this Grace, and marries him as the next sur- 
viving heir.” And Donna Dolores paused, 
a little out of breath, with a glow under her 
burnished cheek and a slight metallic quality 
in her voice. It was perhaps no more than 
the natural indignation of a quickly sympa- 
thizing nature, but Mr. Perkins did not 
seem to notice it. In fact within the last 
few seconds his whole manner had become 
absent and preoccupied ; the stare which he 
had fixed a moment before on Donna 
Dolores was now turned to the wall, and his 
dld face, under its juvenile mask, looked 
still older. 

“Certainly, certainly,” he said at last, 
recalling himself with an effort. “ But all 
this only goes to prove that the grant may 
be as fraudulent as the owner. Then, you 
have nothing really to make you suspicious 
of your own claim but the fact of its recent 
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discovery ? Well, that I don’t think need | business.” 


trouble you. Remember your grant was 
given when lands were not valuable, and 
your late father might have overlooked it as 
unimportant.” He rose with a slight sug- 
gestion in his manner that the interview 
had closed. He appeared anxious to with- 
draw, and not entirely free from the same 
painful pre-absorption that he had lately 
shown. With a slight shade of disappoint- 
ment in her face, Donna Dolores also rose. 

In another moment he would have been 
gone, and the lives of these two people, thus 
brought into natural yet mysterious contact, 
have flowed on unchanged in each monot- 
onous current. But as he reached the door 
he turned to ask a trivial question. On that 
question trembled the future of both. 

“ This real Grace Conroy, then, I suppose, 
has disappeared. And this—Doctor—De- 
varges "—he hesitated at the name as some- 
thing equally fictitious—*“ you say is dead. 
How then did this impostor gain the knowl- 
edge necessary to set up the claim? Who 
is she?” 

“ Oh, she is—that is—she married Gabriel 
Conroy under the name of the widow of 
Dr. Devarges. Pardon me! I did not 
What 
Let me call 


hear what you said. Holy Virgin! 


is the matter? You are ill! 
Sanchez! Sit here!” 

He dropped into a chair, but only for an 
instant. As she turned to call assistance he 
rose and caught her by the arm. 

“T am better,” he said. “ It is nothing— 
I am often taken in this way. Don’t look 
at me. Don’t call anybody except to get 
me a glass of water—there! that will do.” 

He took the glass she brought him, and 
instead of drinking it threw back his head 
and poured it slowly over his forehead and 
face as he leaned backward in the chair. 
Then he drew out a large silk handkerchief 
and wiped his face and hair until they were 
dry. Then he sat up and faced her. The 
chalk and paint were off his face, his high 
stock had become unbuckled, he had 
unbuttoned his coat and it hung loosely 
over his gaunt figure ; his hair, although still 
dripping, seemed to have become suddenly 
bristling and bushy over his red face. But 
he was perfectly self-possessed, and his voice 
had completely lost its previous embarrass- 
ment. 

“Rush of blood to the head,” he said, 
quietly ; “ felt it coming on all the morning. 
Gone now. Nothing like cold water and 
sitting posture. Hope I didn’t spoil your 
carpet. And now to come back to your 





He drew up his chair, without 
the least trace of his former diffidence, be- 
side Donna Dolores. “ Let’s take another 
look at your grant.” He took it up, drew 
a small magnifying glass from his pocket 
and examined the sgnature. “ Yes, yes! 
signature all right. Seal of the Custom 
House. Paper all regular.” He rustled it 
in his fingers. “ You're all right—the swin- 
dle is with Madame Devarges. There’s the 
forgery—there’s this spurious grant.” 

“T think not,” said Donna Dolores, 
quietly. 

“ Why aad 

“ Suppose the grant is exactly like this in 
everything, paper, signature, seal and all.” 

“ That proves nothing,” said Mr. Perkins 
quickly. “Look you. When this grant 
was drawn—in the early days—there were 
numbers of these grants lying in the Custom 
House like waste paper, drawn and signed 
by the Governor, in blank, only wanting 
filling in by a clerk to make them a valid 
document. She !—this impostor—this Mad- 
ame Devarges, has had access to these 
blanks, as many have since the American 
Conquest, and that grant is the result. But 
she is not wise, no! I know the handwriting 
of the several copyists and clerks—I was 
one myself. Put me on the stand, Donna 
Dolores—put me on the stand and I'll con- 
front her as I have the others.” 

* You forget,” said Donna Dolores coldly, 
“that I have no desire to legally test this 
document. And if Spanish grants are so 
easily made, why might not this one of mine 
be a fabrication? You say you know the 
handwriting of the copyists—look at this.” 

Mr. Perkins seized the grant impatiently, 
and ran his eye quickly over the inter- 
lineations between the printed portions. 

“ Strange !” he muttered. “ This is not my 
own nor Sanchez; nor Ruiz; it is a new 
hand. Ah! what have we here—a correc- 
tion in the date—in still another hand. And 
this—surely I have seen something like it in 
the office. But where ?” he stopped, ran 
his fingers through his hair, but after an 
effort at recollection abandoned the attempt. 
“ But why,” he said abruptly, “ why should 
this be forged ?” 

“Suppose that the other were genuine, 
and suppose that this woman got possession 
of it in some wicked way. Suppose that 
some one, knowing of this, endeavored by 
this clever forgery to put difficulties in her 
way without exposing her.” 

“ But who would do that ?” 


“Perhaps the brother—her husband! 
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Perhaps some one,” continued Donna Dolo- 
res embarrassedly, with the color struggling 
through her copper cheek, “ some—one— 
who—did—not—believe that the real Grace 
Conroy was dead or missing!” 

“ Suppose the devil !—I beg your pardon. 
But people don’t forge documents in the 
interests of humanity and justice. And why 
should it be given to you ?” 

“ IT am known to be a rich woman,” said 
Donna Dolores. “I believe,” she added, 
dropping her eyes with a certain proud dif- 
fidence that troubled even the preoccupied 
man before her, “ I—believe—that is I am 
told—that I have a reputation for being 
liberal, and—and just!” 

Mr. Perkins looked at her for a moment 
with undisguised admiration. “ But sup- 
pose,” he said with a bitterness that seemed 
to grow out of that very contemplation, “sup- 
pose this woman, this adventuress! this im- 
postor ! were a creature that made any such 
theory impossible. Suppose she were one 
who could poison the very life and soul of 
any man—to say nothing of the man who 
was legally bound to her; suppose she were 
a devil who could deceive the mind and 
heart, who could make the very man she 
was betraying most believe her guiltless 
and sinned against ; suppose she were capa- 
ble of not even the weakness of passion; 
but that all her acts were shrewd, selfish, 
pre-calculated even to a smile or a tear—do 
you think such a woman—whom, thank 
God! such as you cannot even imagine— 
do you suppose such a woman would not 
have guarded against even this! No! 
no!” 

“ Unless,” said Donna Dolores, leaning 
against the secretary with the glow gone 
from her dark face and a strange expression 
trembling over her mouth, “ unless it were 
the revenge of some rival.” 

Her companion started. 
so,” he muttered to himself. “7 would 
have done it. I could have done it! You 
are right, Donna Dolores.” He walked to 
the window and then came hurriedly back, 
buttoning his coat as he did so and rebuck- 
ling his stock. “Some one is coming! 
Leave this matter with me. I will satisfy 
you and myself concerning this affair. Will 
you trust this paper with me?” Donna 
Dolores without a word placed it in his 
hand. “Thank you,” he said with a slight 
return of his former embarrassment that 


“Good! It is 


seemed to belong to his ridiculous stock | 


and his buttoned coat rather than any phys- 
ical or moral quality. “ Don’t believe me 
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entirely disinterested either,” he added with 
a strange smile. “ Adios.” She would have 
asked another question, but at that instant 
the clatter of hoofs and the sound of voices 
arose from the court-yard, and with a hur- 
ried bow he was gone. The door opened 
again almost instantly to the bright, laugh- 
ing face and coquetting figure of Mrs. Se- 
pulvida. 

“Well!” said that little lady, as soon as 
she recovered her breath. “ For a relig- 
iously inclined young person and a notorious 
recluse, I must say you certainly have more 
masculine company than falls to the lot of 
the worldly. Here I ran across a couple 
of fellows hanging around the casa as I 
drove up, and come in only to find you 
closeted with an old exquisite. Who was 
it—another lawyer, dear? I declare, it’s 
too bad. J have only one!” 

“ And that one is enough, eh?” smiled 
Donna Dolores somewhat gravely, as she 
playfully tapped Mrs. Sepulvida’s fair cheek 
with her fan. 

“O yes!” she blushed, a little coquet- 
tishly—* of course! And here I rode over, 
post haste, totell you the news. But first, 
tell me who is that wicked, dashing-looking 
fellow outside the court-yard? It can’t be 
the lawyer’s clerk. 


“1 don’t know who you mean; but it 
is, I suppose,” said Donna Dolores, a little 


wearily. “ But tell me the news. I am all 
attention.” 

But Mrs. Sepulvida ran to the deep em- 
brasured window and peeped out. “ It isn’t 
the lawyer, for he is driving away in his 
buggy, as if he were hurrying to get out of 
the fog, and my gentleman still remains. 
Dolores!” said Mrs. Sepulvida, suddenly 
facing her friend with an expression of mock 
gravity and humor, “this won’t do! Who 
is that cavalier ?” 

With a terrible feeling that she was about 
to meet the keen eyes of Victor, Donna Do- 
lores drew near the window from the side 
where she could look out without being 
herself seen. Her first glance at the figure 
of the stranger satisfied her that her fears 
were unfounded; it was not Victor. Reas- 
sured, she drew the curtain more boldly. 
At that instant the mysterious horseman 
wheeled, and she met full in her own the 
black eyes of Mr. Jack Hamlin. Donna 
Dolores instantly dropped the curtain and 
turned to her friend. 

“T don’t know!” 

“ Truly, Dolores ?” 
“Truly, Maria.” 
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“ Well, I believe you. I suppose, then, it 
must be me /” 

Donna Dolores smiled, and playfully pat- 
ted Mrs. Sepulvida’s joyous face. 

“ Well then ?—” she said invitingly. 

“ Well then,” responded Mrs. Sepulvida, 
half in embarrassment and half in satisfac- 
tion. 

“ The news!” said Donna Dolores. 

“ Oh—well,” said Mrs. Sepulvida, with 
mock deliberation. “ It has come at last!” 

“Tt has?” said Donna Dolores, looking 
gravely at her friend. 

“ Yes. He has been there again to-day.” 

“And he asked you,” said Donna Dolores, 
opening her fan and turning her face toward 
the window. 

“ He asked me.” 

“ And you said—” 

Mrs. Sepulvida tripped gayly toward the 
window and looked out. 

“T said—” 

“ What ?” 

“NO!” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH GABRIEL RECOGNIZES THE PRO- 
PRIETIES. 


AFTER the visit of Mr. Peter Dumphy, 
One Horse Gulch was not surprised at ‘the 
news of any stroke of good fortune. It was 
enough that he, the great capitalist, the suc- 
cessful speculator, had been there! The 
information that a company had been formed 
to develop a rich silver mine recently dis- 
covered on Conroy’s Hill was received as a 
matter of course. Already the theories of 
the discovery were perfectly well established. 
That it was simply a grand speculative coup 
of Dumphy’s—that upon a boldly conceived 
plan this man intended to build up the town 
of One Horse Gulch—that he had invented 
“the lead” and backed it by an ostentatious 
display of capital in mills and smelting works 
solely for a speculative purpose; that five 
years before he had selected Gabriel Conroy 
as a simple-minded tool for this design ; 
that Gabnel’s two and one-half millions was 
merely an exaggerated form of expressing 
the exact wages—one thousand dollars a 
year, which was all Dumphy had paid him 
for the use of his name, and that it was the 
duty of every man to endeavor to realize 
quickly on the advance of property before 
this enormous bubble burst—this was the 
theory of one half the people of One Horse 
Gulch. On the other hand, there was a 
large party who knew exactly the reverse. 
That the whole thing was purely accidental ; 





that Mr. Peter Dumphy being called by 
other business to One Horse Gulch, while 
walking with Gabriel Conroy one day 
had picked up a singular piece of rock on 
Gabriel’s claim, and had said, “this looks 
like silver;” that Gabriel Conroy had laughed 
at the suggestion, whereat Mr. Peter Dum- 
phy, who never laughed, had turned about 
curtly and demanded in his usual sharp 
business way, “Will you take seventeen 
millions for all your right and title to this 
claim?” That Gabriel—* you know what 
a blank fool Gabe is !”—had assented, “ and 
this way, sir, actually disposed of a property 
worth on the lowest calculation one hundred 
and fifty millions ”—this was the generally 
accepted theory of the other and more imag- 
inative portion of One Horse Gulch. 
Howbeit, within the next few weeks fol- 
lowing the advent of Mr. Dumphy, the very 
soil seemed to have quickened through that 
sunshine, and all over the settlement pieces 
of plank and scantling—the thin blades of 
new dwellings—started up under that bene- 
ficent presence. On the bleak hill-sides the 
more extensive foundations of the Conroy 
Smelting Works were laid. The modest 
boarding-house and restaurant of Mrs. 
Markle was found inadequate to the wants 
and inconsistent with the greatness of One 
Horse Gulch, and a new hotel was erected. 
But here I am anticipating another evidence 
of progress—namely, the daily newspaper 
—in which these wants were reported with 
a combination of ease and elegance I shall 
endeavor to transcribe. Said the “Times:” 


“The Grand Game House, now being inaugu- 


rated, will be managed by Mrs. Susan Markle, whose 
talents as a chef de cuisine are as well known to One 
Horse Gulch as her rare social graces and magnifi- 
cent personal charms. She will be aided by her 
former accomplished assistant, Miss Sarah Clark. 
As a hash slinger, Sal can walk over anything of her 
weight in Plumas.” 


With these and other evidences of an im- 
provement in public taste, the old baleful 
title of “One Horse Gulch” was deemed 
incongruous. It was proposed to change 
that name to “ Silveropolis,” there being, in 
the figurative language of the Gulch, “ more 
than one horse could draw.” 

Meanwhile, the nominal and responsible 
position of superintendent of the new works 
was filled by Gabriel, although the actual 
business and executive duty was performed 
by a sharp, snappy young fellow of about 
half Gabriel’s size, supplied by the Company. 
This was in accordance with the wishes of 
Gabriel, who could not bear idleness; and 
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the Company, although distrusting his ad- 
ministrative ability, wisely recognized his 
great power over the workmen through the 
popularity of his easy democratic manners, 
and his disposition always to lend his valu- 
able physical assistance in case of emergency. 
Gabriel had become a great favorite with the 
men ever since they found that prosperity 
had not altered his simple nature. It was 
pleasant to them to be able to point out toa 
stranger this plain, unostentatious, powerful 
giant, working like themselves and with 
themselves, with the added information that 
he owned half the mine, and was worth 
seventeen millions! Always ashy and rather 
lonely man, his wealth seemed to have driven 
him, by its very oppressiveness, to the society 
of his humble fellows for relief. A certain 
deprecatoriness of manner whenever his 
riches were alluded to strengthened the 
belief of some in that theory, that he was 
merely the creature of Dumphy’s specu- 
lation. 

Although Gabriel was always assigned a 
small and insignificant part in the present 
prosperity of One Horse Flat, it was some- 
what characteristic of the peculiar wrong- 
headedness of that community, that no @ne 
ever suspected his wife of any complicity in 
it. It had been long since settled that her 


superiority to her husband was chiefly the 
feminine charm of social grace and physical 


attraction. That, warmed by the sunshine 
of affluence, this butterfly would wantonly 
flit from flower to flower, and eventually 
quit her husband and One Horse Gulch for 
somé more genial clime, was never doubted. 
“ She'll make them millions fly, ef she hez to 
fly with it,” was the tenor of local criticism. 
A pity, not unmixed with contempt, was felt 
for Gabriel’s apparent indifference to this 
prophetic outlook ; his absolute insensibility 
to his wife’s ambiguous reputation was looked 
upon as the hopelessness of a thoroughly 
deceived man. Even Mrs. Markle, whose 
attempts to mollify Olly had been received 
coldly by that young woman—even she was 
a convert to the theory of the complete 
domination of the Conroy household by this 
alien and stranger. 

But despite this baleful prophecy Mrs. 
Conroy did not fly nor show any inclination 
to leave her husband. A new house was 
built, with that rapidity of production which 
belonged to the climate, among the pines 
of Conroy’s hill, and, on the hottest sum- 
mer day still exuded the fresh sap of its 
green timbers and exhaled a woodland 
spicery Here the good taste of Mrs. Con- 





roy flowered in chintz, and was always fresh 
and feminine in white muslin curtains and 
pretty carpets, and hither the fraternal love 
of Gabriel brought a grand piano for the 
use of Olly, and a teacher. Hither also 
came the best citizens of the county—even 
the notabilities of the State, feeling that Mr. 
Dumphy had, to a certain extent, made One 
Horse Gulch respectable, soon found out 
also that Mrs. Conroy was attractive; the 
Hon. Blank had dined there on the occasion 
of his last visit to his constituents of the 
Gulch; the Hon. Judge Beeswinger had 
told in her parlor several of his most effect- 
ive stories. Col. Starbottle’s manly breast 
had dilated over her dish-covers, and he 
had carried away with him not only a vivid 
appreciation of her charms, capable of future 
eloquent expression, but a very vivid idea 
of his own fascinations, equally incapa- 
ble of concealment. Gabriel himself rarely 
occupied the house except for the exigencies 
of food and nightly shelter. If decoyed 
there at other times by specious invitation 
of Olly, he compromised by sitting on the 
back porch in his shirt sleeves, alleging as a 
reason his fear of the contaminating influ- 
ence of his short black pipe. 

“ Don’t ye mind me, July,” he would say, 
when his spouse with anxious face and 
deprecatory manner, would waive her native 
fastidiousness and aver that “she liked it.” 
“Don’t ye mind me, I admire to sit out 
yer. I’m a heap more comfortable outer 
doors, and allus waz. I reckon the smell 
might get into them curtings and then—and 
then—” added Gabriel, quietly ignoring the 
look of pleased expostulation with which 
Mrs. Conroy recognized this fancied recog- 
nition of her tastes—‘and then—O//)’s 
Jriends and thet teacher, not being round 
like you and me allez and used to it, they 
mightn’t like it. And I’ve heerd that the 
smell of nigger-head terbacker do git inter 
the strings of a pianner and kinder stops the 
music. A pianner’s a mighty cur’us thing. 
I’ve heerd say they’re as dilikit and ailin’ ez 
a child. Look in’em and see them little 
strings a twistin’ and crossin’ each other, like 
the reins of a six mule team, and it ain’t no 
wonder they gets mixed up often.” 

It was not Gabriel’s way to notice his 
wife’s manner very closely, but if he had at 
that moment, he might have fancied that 
there were other instruments whose fine 
chords were as subject to irritation and dis- 
cordant disturbance. Perhaps onlv vaguely 
conscious of some womanish sullenness on 
his wife’s part, Gabriel would at such times 
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disengage himself as being the possible dis- 
organizing element and lounge away. His 
favorite place of resort was his former cabin, 
now tenantless and in rapid decay, but which 
he had refused to dispose of, even after the 
erection of his two later dwellings rendered 
it an unnecessary and unsightly encumbrance 
of his lands. He loved to linger by the 
deserted hearth and smoke his pipe in soli- 
tude, not from any sentiment, conscious or 
unconscious, but from a force of habit, that 
was in this lonely man, almost as pathetic. 

He may have become aware at this time 
that a certain growing disparity of sentiment 
and taste, which he had before noticed with 
a vague pain and wonder, rendered his 
gradual separation from Olly a necessity of 
her well-doing. He had, indeed, revealed 
this to her on several occasions with that 
frankness which was natural to him. He 
had apologized with marked politeness to 
her music-teacher, who had once invited 
him to observe Olly’s proficiency, by saying, 
in general terms, that he “took no stock in 
chunes. I reckon it’s about ez easy, Miss, 
if ye don’t ring me in. Thet chile’s got to 
get on without thinking o’ me or my ’pinion, 
allowin’ it was wuth thinkin’ on.” Once 
meeting Olly walking with some older and 
more fashionable school friends whom she 
had invited frgm Sacramento, he had deli- 
cately avoided them with a sudden and 
undue consciousness of his great bulk and 
his slow-moving intellect, painfully sensitive 
to what seemed to him to be the preternatu- 
ral quickness of the young people, and turned 
into a by-path. 

On the other hand it is possible that, with 
the novelty of her new situation and the 
increased importance that wealth brought to 
Olly, she had become more and more obliv- 
ious of her brother’s feelings, and perhaps 
less persistent in her endeavors to draw him 
toward her. She knew that he had attained 
an equal importance among his fellows from 
this very wealth, and also a certain evident, 
palpable, superficial respect which satisfied 
her. With her restless ambition, and the 
new life that was opening before her, his 
slower, old-fashioned methods, his absolute 
rusticity—that day by day appeared more 
strongly in contrast to his surroundings— 
began to irritate where it had formerly only 
touched her sensibilities. From this irrita- 
tion she at last escaped by the unfailing 
processes of youth and the fascination of 
newer impressions. And so, day by day 
and hour by hour, they drifted slowly apart, 
until one day Mrs. Conroy was pleasantly 
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startled by an announcement from Gabriel 
that he had completed arrangements to send 
Olly to boarding-school in Sacramento. 
It was understood, also, that this was only 
a necessary preliminary to the departure of 
herself and husband for a long promised tour 
of Europe. 

As it was impossible for one of Gabriel’s 
simple nature to keep his plans entirely 
secret, Olly was perfectly aware of his inten- 
tion, and prepared for the formal announce- 
ment, which she knew would come in Ga- 
briel’s quaint, serious way. In the critical 
attitude which the child had taken toward 
him, she was more or less irritated, as an 
older person might have been, with the air 
of grave cautiousness with which Gabriel 
usually explained that conduct and manner 
which were perfectly apparent and open from 
the beginning. It was during a long walk 
in which the pair had strayed among the 
evergreen woods, when they came upon the 
little dismantled cabin. Here Gabriel stop- 
ped. Olly glanced around the spot, and 
shrugged her shoulders. Gabriel, more 
mindful of Olly’s manner than he had ever 
been of any other of her sex, instantly under- 
stood it. 

“Tt ain’t a purty place, Olly,” he began, 
rubbing his hands; “ but we’ve had high ole 
times yer—you andme. Don’t ye mind the 
nights I used to kem up from the gulch and 
pitch in to mendin’ your gownds, Olly, and 
you asleep? Don’t ye mind that-ar dress 
I copper-fastened ?” and Gabriel laughed 
loudly, and yet a little doubtfully. 2 

Olly laughed too, but not quite so heartily 
as her brother, and cast her eyes down upon 
her own figure. Gabriel followed the direc- 
tion of her glance. It was not perhaps easy 
to re-create in the figure before him the 
outré little waif who such a short time—such 
a long time ago—had sat at his feet in that 
very cabin. It was not alone that Olly was 
better dressed, and her hair more tastefully 
arranged, but she seemed in some way to 
have become more refined and fastidious— 
a fastidiousness that was plainly an out- 
growth of something that she possessed but 
he did not. As he looked at her, another 
vague hope that he had fostered—a fond 
belief that as she grew taller she would come 
to look like Grace, and so revive the missing 
sister in his memory—this ‘seemed to fade 
away before him. Yet it was characteristic 
of the unselfishness of his nature that he did 
not attribute this disappointment to her 
alone, but rather to some latent principle in 
human nature whereof he had been ignorant. 
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He had even gone so far as to invite criti- 
cism on a hypothetical case from the saga- 
cious Johnson. 

“Tt’s the difference atween human natur’ 
and brute natur’,” that philosopher had 
answered promptly. “A purp’s the same 
purp allez, even arter it’s a grown dorg, but 
a child ain’t—it’s the difference atween rea- 
son and instink.” 

But Olly, to whom this scene recalled 
another circumstance, did not participate in 
Gabriel’s particular reminiscence. 

“Don’t you remember, Gabe,” she said 
quickly, “ the first night that sister July came 
here and stood right in that very door! 
Lord! how flabergasted we was to be sure! 
And if anybody’d told me, Gabe, that she 
was going to marry you—I’d, I’d a knocked 
e’m down,” she blurted out, after hesitating 
for a suitable climax. 

Gabriel, who in his turn did not seem to 
be particularly touched with Olly’s form of 
reminiscence, rose instantly above all senti- 
ment in a consideration of the proprieties. 

“Ye shouldn’t talk o’ knockin’ people 
down, Olly—it ain’t decent for a young gal,” 
he said quickly. “ Not that / mind it,” he 
added, with his usual apology, “ but allowin’ 
that some of them purty little friends o’ yours 
Sit down 
for a spell, Olly. I’ve suthin to tell ye.” 

He took her hand in his, and made her 
sit beside him on the rude stone that served 
as the old door-step of the cabin. 

“ May be ye might remember,” he went 
on, lightly lifting her hand in his, and strik- 
ing it gently across his knee to beget an 
easy, confidential manner—“ may be ye 
might remember that I allers allowed to do 
two things ef ever I might make a strike— 
one was to give you a good schoolin’, the 
other was to find Grace, if so be as she was 
above the yearth. They waz many ways 0’ 
findin out—many ways o’ settin at it, but 
they warn’t my ways. I allus allowed that 
ef thet child was in harkenin’ distance o’ the 
reach 0’ my call, she’d hear me. I mout 
have took other men to help me—men ez 
was sharp in them things, men ez was in that 
trade—but I didn’t. And why?” 

Olly intimated by an impatient shake of 
her head that she didn’t know. 

“ Because she was that shy and skary with 
strangers. Ye disremember how shy she 
was, Olly, in them days, for ye was too 
young to notice. And then not bein’ shy 
yourself, but sorter peart, free, and promiss- 
kiss, ready and able to keep up your end 
of a conversation with anybody, and allus 


or teacher now should hear ye! 
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ez chipper as a jay-bird—why ye don’t kinder 
allow that fur Gracy asI do. And thar was 
reasons why that purty chile should be shy— 
reasons ye don’t understand now, Olly, but 
reasons pow’ful and strong to sich a chile as 
| 

“Ye mean, Gabe,” said the shamelessly 
direct Olly, “that she was bashful, hevin’ 
ran away with her bo.” 

That perplexity which wiser students of 
human nature than Gabriel have experienced 
at the swift perception of childhood in re- 
gard to certain things, left him speechless. 
He could only stare hopelessly at the little 
figure before him. 

“Well, wot did you do, Gabe! 
said Olly impatiently. 

Gabriel drew a long breath. 

“Thar bein’ certing reasons why Gracy 
should be thet shy—reasons consarning 
propperty o’ her deceased parients,” boldly 
invented Gabriel with a lofty ignoring of 
Olly’s baser suggestion,—* I reckoned that 
she should get the first word from me and 
not from a stranger. I knowed she warn’t 
in Californy, or she’d hev seen them hand- 
bills I issued five years ago. What did I 
do? Thar is a paper wot's printed in New 
York, calied the ‘ Herald.’ Thar is a place 
in that thar paper whar they print notisses 
to people that is fur, fur away. They is 
precious words from fathers to their sons, 
from husbands to their wives, from brothers 
to sisters ez can’t find each other, from P 

“ From sweethearts to their bo’s,” said Olly 
briskly, “I know.” 

Gabriel paused in speechless horror. 

“Yes,” continued Olly. “They calls ’em 
‘ Personals.’ Lord! / know all "bout them. 
Gals gets bo’s by them, Gabe!” 

Gabriel looked up at the bright, arching 
vault above him. Yet it did not darken 
nor split into fragments, And he hesitated. 
Was it worth while to goon? Was there 
anything he could tell this terrible child— 
his own sister—which she did not already 
know better than he ? 

“ T wrote one o’ them Personals,” he went 
on to say, doggedly, “in this ways.” He 
paused, and fumbling in his waistcoat pocket 
finally drew a well-worn newspaper slip, and 
straightening it with some care from its 
multitudinous enfoldings, read it slowly, 
and with that peculiar patronizing self-con- 
sciousness which distinguishes the human 
animal in the rehearsal of its literary com- 
position. 

“ Ef G. C. will communicate with suffer- 
in’ and anxious friends, she will confer a 


Go on!” 
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favor on old Gabe. I will come and see 
her, and Olly will rise up and welcome her. 
Ef G. C. is sick or don’t want to come she 
will write to G. C. G. C. is same as usual, 
and so is Olly. All is well. Address G. C., 
One Horse Gulch, Californy—till further 
notiss.” 

“ Read it over again,” said Olly. 

Gabriel did so, readily. 

“-Ain’t it kinder mixed up with them G, 
C.’s ?” queried the practical Olly. 

“Not for she,” responded Gabriel quickly ; 
“that’s just what July said when I showed 
her the ‘ Pursonal.’ But I sed to her as I 
sez to you, it ain’tno puzzle to Gracy. She 
knows ez our letters is the same. And ef it 
‘pears queer to strangers, wot’s the odds? 
Thet’s the idee ov a ‘ personal.” Howsom- 
ever, it’s all right, Olly. Fur,” he continued, 
lowering his voice confidentially, and draw- 
ing his sister closer to his side—it’s din an- 
swered /” 

“ By Grace ?” asked Olly. 

“ No!” said Gabriel, in some slight confu- 
sion, “not by Grace, exactly—that is—but 
yer’s the answer.” He drew from his bosom 
a small chamois-skin purse, such as miners 
used for their loose gold, and extracted the 
more precious slip. “Read it,” he said to 


Olly, turning away his head. 
Olly eagerly seized and read the paper. 
“ G. C.—Look no more for the missing 


one who will never return. Look at home. 
Be happy. P. A.” 

Olly turned the slip over in her hands. 
“Ts that all?” she asked in a higher key, 
with a rising indignation in her pink cheeks. 

“ Thet’s all,” responded Gabriel, “ short 
and shy—that’s Gracy, all over.” 

“ Then all I got to say is it’s mean!” said 
Olly, bringing her brown fist down on her 
knee. “ And that’s wot I’d say to that thar 
P, A.—that Philip Ashley—if I met him.” 

A singular look, quite unlike the habitual 
placid, good-humored expression of the 
man, crossed Gabriel’s face as he quietly 
reached out and took the paper from Olly’s 
hand. 

“Thet’s why I’m goin’ off,” he said, simply. 

“ Goin’ off,” repeated Olly. 

“ Goin’ off—to the States. To New York,” 
he responded, “July and me. July sez— 
and she’s a peart sort o’ woman in her way, 
ef not o’ your kind, Olly,” he interpolated 
apologetically, “but pow’ful to argyfy and 
plan, and she allows ez New York ’ud nat’- 
rally be the stampin’ ground o’ sich a high- 
toned feller az him. And that’s why I want 
to talk to ye, Olly. Thar’s only two things 





ez ‘ud ever part you and me, dear, and one 
on ’em ez this very thing—it’s my dooty to 
Gracy, and the other ez my dooty to you. 
Et ain’t to be expected that when you ough- 
ter be gettin’ your edykation you'd be cav- 
ortin’ round the world with me. And you'll 
stop yer at Sacramento in a Ar first-class 
school, ontil Icome back. Are ye hark’nin’, 
dear ?” 

“ Yes,” said Olly, fixing her clear eyes on 
her brother. 

“And ye ain’t to worrit about me. And 
it ‘ud be as well, Olly, ez you'd forget all 
’bout this yer gulch, and the folks. Fur yer 
to be a lady, and in bein’ thet, brother Gabe 
don’t want ennythin’ to cross ye. And I 
want to say to thet feller, Olly, ‘ ye ain’t to 
jedge this yer fammerly by me, fur the men 
o’ that fammerly gin’rally speakin’ runs to 
size, and ain’t, so to speak, strong up yer,’” 
continued Gabriel, placing his hands on his 
sandy curls, “but thar’s a little lady in school 
in Californy ez is just what Gracy would 
hev bin if she’d hed the schoolin’. And ef 
ye wants to converse with her she kin giv’ 
you pints enny time.’ And then I brings 
you up, and nat’rally I reckon thet you ain’t 
goin’ back on brother Gabe—in ’Stronomy, 
Grammar, ’Rithmetic and them things.” 

“ But wot’s the use of huntin’ Grace ef she 
says she’ll never return ?” said Olly, sharply. 

“Ye musn’t read them ‘personals’ ez ef 
they were square. They’re kinder conun- 
drums, ye know—puzzles. It says G. C. 
will never return. Well, ’spose G. C. has 
another name. Don’t you see ?” 

“ Married, may be,” said Olly, clapping 
her hands. 

“ Surely,” said Gabriel, with a slight color 
in his cheeks. “ Thet’s so.” 

“ But ’spose it doesn’t mean Grace after 
all,” persisted Olly. 

Gabriel was for a moment staggered. 

“But July sez it does,” he answered, 
doubtfully. 

Olly looked as if this evidence was not 
entirely satisfactory. 

“ But what does ‘look at home’ mean ?” 
she continued. 

“ Thet’s it,” said Gabriel, eagerly. ‘“Thet 
reads ‘ Look at little Olly—ain’t she there ?’ 
And thet’s like Gracy—allus thinkin’ 0’ 
somebody else.” 

“ Well,” said Olly, “ I'll stop yer, and let 
you go. But what are you goin’ to do with- 
out me ?” 

Gabriel did not reply. The setting sun 
was so nearly level with his eyes that it 
dazzled them, and he was fain to hide them 
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among the clustering curls of Olly, as he 
held the girl’s head in both his hands. After 
a moment he said, 

“ Do ye want to know why I like this old 
cabin and this yer chimbly, Olly ?” 

“Yes,” said Olly, whose eyes were also 
affected by the sun, and who was glad to 
turn them to the object indicated. 

“It ain’t because you and me hez sot 
there many and many a day, fur thet’s 
suthin that we ain’t goin’ to think about any 
more. It’s because, Olly, the first lick I 
ever struck with a pick on this hill was just 
yer. And I raised this yer chimbly with the 
rock. Folks think thet it was over yonder 
in the slope whar I struck the silver lead, 
thet I first druv a pick. But it warn’t. And 
I sometimes think, Olly, thet I’ve had as 
much square comfort outer thet first lick ez 
I'll ever git outer the lead yonder. But come, 
Olly, come! July will be wonderin’ whar 
you is, and ther’s a stranger yonder comin’ 
up the road, and I reckon I ain’t ez fine a 
lookin’ bo ez a young lady ez you ez, orter 
to co-mand. Never mind, Olly, he needn't 
know ez you and me is any relashuns. 
Come!” 

In spite of Gabriel’s precautionary haste, 
the stranger, who was approaching by the 
only trail which led over the rocky hill-side, 
perceived the couple, and turned toward 
them interrogatively. Gabriel was forced 
to stop, not however without first giving a 
slight re-assuring pressure to Olly’s hand. 

“Can you tell me the way to the hotel— 
the Grand Conroy House I think they call 
it ?” the traveler asked, politely. 

He would have been at any time an awe- 
inspiring and aggressive object to One Horse 
Gulch and to Gabriel, and at this particu- 
lar moment he was particularly discompos- 
ing. He was elaborately dressed, buttoned 
and patent-leather-booted in the extreme 
limit of some by-gone fashion, and had the 
added effrontery of spotless ruffled linen. 
As he addressed Gabriel he touched a tall 
black hat, sacred in that locality to clergy- 
men and gamblers. To add to Gabriel’s 
discomfiture, at the mention of the Grand 
Conroy House, he had felt Olly stiffen ag- 
gressively under his hand. 

“ Foller this yer trail to the foot of the 
hill, and ye’ll strike Main street, that'll fetch 
yerthar. I’d go with ye a piece, but I’m 
imployed,” said Gabriel, with infinite tact 
and artfulness, accenting each word with a 
pinch of Olly’s arm—*imployed by this yer 
young lady’s friends to see her home, and 
bein’ a partikler sort o’ fammerly, they raises 





hell when I don’t come reg’lar. Axin’ your 
parding, don’t they, Miss?” And to stop 
any possible retort from Olly, before she 
could recover from her astonishment he had 
hurried her into the shadows of the ever- 
green pines of Conroy Hill. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TRANSIENT GUESTS AT THE GRAND CONROY. 


Tue Grand Conroy Hotel was new, and 
had the rare virtue of comparative cleanli- 
ness. As yet the odors of by-gone dinners, 
and forgotten suppers, and long-dismissed 
breakfasts had not possessed and permeated 
its halls and passages. There was no dis- 
tinctive flavor of preceding guests in its 
freshly clothed and papered rooms. There 
was a certain virgin coyness about it, and 
even the active ministration of Mrs. Markle 
and Sal was delicately veiled from the public 
by the interposition of a bar-keeper and Irish 
waiter. Only to a few of the former Aadituds 
did these ladies appear with their former 
frankness and “informality. There was a 
public parlor, glittering with gilt-framed 
mirrors and gorgeous with red plush furni- 
ture, which usually froze the geniality of One 
Horse Gulch, and repressed its larger ex- 
pression, but there was a little sitting-room 
beyond sacred to the widow and her lieu- 
tenant Sal, where visitors were occasionally 
admitted. Among the favored few who 
penetrated this arcana was Lawyer Max- 
well. He was a widower and was supposed 
to have a cynical distrust of the sex, that 
was at once a challenge to them and a 
source of danger to himself. 

Mrs. Markle was of course fully aware 
that Mrs. Conroy had been Maxwell's client, 
and that it was while on a visit to him she 
had met with the accident that resulted in 
her meeting with Gabriel. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Markle was unable to entirely satisfy 
herself if there had been any previous ac- 
quaintance. Maxwell had declared to her 
that to the best of his knowledge there had 
been none, and that the meeting was purely 
accidental. He could do this without viola- 
ting the confidence of his client, and it is 
fair to presume that upon all other matters 
he was loyally uncommunicative. That 
Madame Devarges had consulted him re- 
garding a claim to some property was the 
only information he imparted. In doing 
this, however, he once accidentally stumbled, 
and spoke of Mrs. Devarges as “Grace 
Conroy.” Mrs. Markle instantly looked up. 

“I mean Mrs. Conroy,” he said, hastily. 
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“ Grace—that was his sister who was lost | 


—wasn’t it?” 


“Yes,” replied Maxwell, demurely, “did | 


he ever talk much to you about her ?” 

“No-o,” said Mrs. Markle, with great 
frankness; “he and me only talked on 
gin’ral topics; but from what Olly used to 
let on, I reckon that sister was the only 
woman he ever loved.” 

Lawyer Maxwell, who with an amused 
recollection of his extraordinary interview 
with Gabriel in regard to the woman before 
him, was watching her mischievously, sud- 
denly became grave. 

“T guess you'll find, Mrs. Markle, that 
his present wife amply fills the place of his 
lost sister,” he said, more seriously than he 
had intended. 

“ Never,” said Mrs. Markle, quickly, 
“Not she—the designin’, crafty hussy !” 

“T am afraid you are not doing her jus- 
tice,” said Maxwell, wiping away a smile 
from his lips, after his characteristic habit ; | 
“but then it’s not strange that two bright, 
pretty women are unable to admire each 
other. What reason have you to charge 
her with being designing ?” he asked again, 
with a sudden return of his former serious- 
ness. 

“Why, her marryin’ him,” responded 
Mrs. Markle, frankly ; “look at that simple 
shy, bashful critter, do you suppose he’d 
marry her—marry any woman—that didn’t 
throw herself at his head ? eh ?” 

Mrs. Markle’s pique was so evident that 
even a philosopher like Maxwell could 
not content himself with referring it to 
the usual weakness of the sex. No man 
cares to have a woman exhibit habitu- 
ally her weakness for another man, even 
when he possesses the power of restraining 
it. He answered somewhat quickly as he 
raised his hand to his mouth to wipe away 
the smile that, however, did not come: 

“ But suppose that you—and others—are 
mistaken in Gabriel’s character. Suppose all 
this simplicity and shyness is a mask. Sup- 
pose he is one of the most perfect and suc- 
cessful actors on or off the stage. Suppose 
he should turn out to have deceived every- 
body—even his present wife !”—and lawyer 
Maxwell stopped in time. 

Mrs. Markle instantly fired. “Suppose 
fiddlesticks and flap-jacks! I’d as soon 
think o’ suspectin’ thet child,” she said, 
pointing to the unconscious Manty. “ You 
lawyers are allus suspectin’ what you can’t 
understand!” She paused as Maxwell wiped 
his face again. “ What do you mean any- 
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way—why don’t you speak out? What do 
you know of him ?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only it’s as fair to say 
all this of him as her—on about the same 
evidence. For instance here’s a simple 
ignorant fellow—” 

“He ain’t ignorant,” interrupted Mrs. 
Markle, sacrificing argument to loyalty. 

“ Well, this grown-up child! He discovers 
the biggest lead in One Horse Gulch, and 
manages to get the shrewdest financier in 
California to manage it for him, and that, 
too, after he has snatched up an heiress and 
a pretty woman before the rest of ’em got a 
sight of her. That may be simplicity ; but 
my experience of guilelessness is that, ordi- 
narily, it isn’t so lucky.” 

“They won’t do him the least good, de- 
pend upon it,” said Mrs. Markle, with the 
air of triumphantly closing the argument. 

It is very possible that Mrs. Markle’s dis- 
like was sustained and kept alive by Sal’s 
more active animosity, and the strict es- 
pionage that young woman kept over the 
general movements and condition of the 
Conroys. Gabriel’s loneliness, his favorite 
haunt on the hill-side, the number and qual- 
ity of Mrs. Conroy’s visitors, even fragments 
of conversation held in the family circle, 
were all known to Sal, and redelivered to 
Mrs. Markle with Sal’s own coloring. It is 
possible that most of the gossip concerning 
Mrs. Conroy already hinted at had its origin 
in the views and observations of this admi- 
rable young woman, who did not confine 
her confidences entirely to her mistress. 
And when one day a stranger and guest, 
staying at the Grand Conroy House, sought 
to enliven the solemnity of breakfast by 
social converse with Sal regarding the Con- 
roys, she told him nearly everything that 
she had already told Mrs. Markle. 

I am aware that it is alleged that some 
fascinating quality in this stranger’s manner 
and appearance worked upon the suscepti- 
ble nature and loosened the tongue of this 
severe virgin ; but, beyond a certain disposi- 
tion to minister personally to his wants, to 
hover around him archly with a greater 
quantity of dishes than that usually offered 
the transient guest, and to occasionally ex- 
patiate on the excellence of some extra 
viand, there was really no ground for the 
report. Certainly, the guest was no ordinary 
man; was quite unlike the regular haditues 
of the house, and perhaps to some extent 
justified this favoritism. He was young, 
sallow-faced, with very white teeth and slim, 
yellow hands, and a tropical, impulsive 
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manner, which Miss Sarah Clark generally 
referred to as “ Eyetalian.” 
transcribe something of his outward oral 
expression. 

“T care not greatly for the flapjack, nor 
yet for the dried apples,” said Victor, whom 
the intelligent reader has at once recognized, 
“but a single cup of coffee sweetened by 
those glances and offered by those fair 
hands—which I kiss!—are to me enough. 
And you think that the Meestrees Conroy 
does not live happily with her husband. 
Ah! you are wise, you are wise, Mees Clark; 
I would not for much money find myself 
under these criticism, eh ?” 

“Well, eyes bein’ given to us to see with 
by the Lord’s holy will, and it ain’t for weak 
creeturs like us to misplace our gifts or mag- 
nify ’em,” said Sal, in shrill bashful confu- 
sion, allowing an under-done fried egg to 
trickle from the plate on the coat-collar of 
the unconscious Judge Beeswinger,—“I do 
say when a woman sez to her husband, ez 
she’s sworn to honor and obey, ‘ this yer’s 
my house, and this yer’s my land, and yer 
kin git,’ thar ain’t much show o’ happiness 
thar. Ef it warn’t for hearin’ this with my 


own ears, bein’ thar accidental like, and in a 
sogial way, I wouldn’t have believed it. 


And she allowin’ to be a lady, and afeared 
to be civil to certin folks ez is ez good ez 
she and far better, and don’t find it neces- 
sary to git married to git a position—and 
could hav done it a thousand times over ef 
so inclined. But folks is various and self- 
praise is open disgrace. Let me recommend 
them beans. The pork, as we allus kills 
ourselves for the benefit o’ transient guests, 
bein’ a speciality.” 

“Tt is of your kindness, Mees Clark, I 
am already full. And of the pork I touch 
not, it is an impossibility,” said Victor, 
showing every tooth in his head. “It is 
much painful to hear of this sad, sad affair. 
It is bad—and yet you say he has riches— 
this man. Ah! the what is the world. See, 
the great manner it has treated those! No, 
I will not more. I am sufficient now. Ah! 
eh! what have we here ?” 

He lowered his voice and eyes as a 
stranger, the antique dandy Gabriel had 
met on Conroy’s hill the evening before, 
rose from some unnoticed seat at a side 
table, and unconcernedly moved away. 
Victor instantly recognized the card-player 
of San Antonio, his former chance acquaint- 
ance of Pacific street, and was filled with a 
momentary feeling of suspicion and annoy- 
ance. But Sal’s soffo voce reply that the 


I venture to | 





stranger was a witness attending court 
seemed to be a reasonable explanation, and 
the fact that the translator did not seem to 
recognize him promptly relieved his mind. 
When he had gone Sal returned to her con- 
fidences : 

“ Ez to his riches, them ez knows best hez 
their own say o’ that. Thar was a party 
yer last week—gents ez was free with their 
money, and not above exchanging the time 
o’ day with working folk, and though it ain’t 
often ez me or Sue Markle dips into conver- 
sation with entire strangers, yet,” continued 
Sal, with parenthetical tact and courtesy, 
“ Eyetalians—furriners in a strange land 
bein’ an exception—and them gents let on 
that thet vein o’ silver on Conroy's hill hed 
been surveyed and it wazent over a foot 
wide, and would be played out afore a 
month longer, and thet old Peter Dumphy 
knowed it, and hed sold out, and thet thet’s 
the reason Gabriel Conroy was goin’ off— 
jest to be out o’ the way when the killapse 
comes.” 

“ Gabriel! going away, Mees Sal? this is 
not possible!” ejaculated the fascinating 
guest, breathing very hard, and turning all 
his teeth in a single broadside upon the sus- 
ceptible handmaid. At any other moment 
it is possible that Sal might have been sus- 
picious of the stranger’s excitement, but the 
fascination of his teeth held and possessed 
this fluttering virgin. 

“Ef thar ever waz a man ez hed an 
angelic smile,” she intimated afterward in 
confidence to Mrs. Markle, “it waz thet 
young Eyetalian.” 

She handed him several dishes, some of 
them empty, in her embarrassment, and re- 
joined, with an affectation of arch indignation: 

“Thank ye fur sayin’ I lie—and it’s my 
pay fur bein’ a gossip and ez good ez I 
send—but thar’s Olympy Conroy packed 
away to school fur six months, and thar’s 
the new superintendent ez is come up to 
take Gabriel’s situation, and he a-sittin’ in a 
gray coat next to ye a minit ago! Eh? 
And ye won’t take nothin’ more? Appil 
or cranbear’ pie?—our own make? I’m 
afeerd ye ain’t made out a dinner.” 

But Victor had already risen hurriedly 
and departed, leaving Sal in tormenting 
doubt whether she had not, in her coquet- 
tish indignation, irritated the tropical nature 
of this sensitive Italian. 

“T orter allowed fur his bein’ a furriner 
and not been so free. Pore young man! 
I thought he did look tuk back when I jest 
allowed that he said J lied.” 
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And with a fixed intention of indicating 
her forgiveness and good-will the next 
morning by an extra dish, Sal retired some- 
what dejectedly to the pantry. She made 
a point, somewhat later, of dusting the hall 
in the vicinity of Victor’s room, but was pos- 
sibly disappointed to find the door open 
and the tenant absent. Still later, she 
imparted some of this interview to Mrs. 
Markle with a certain air of fatigued polite- 
ness, and a suggestion that, in the interest 
of the house solely, she had not repressed, 
perhaps, as far as maidenly pride and strict 
propriety demanded, the somewhat extrava- 
gant advances of the stranger. 

“T’m sure,” she added briskly,—‘“ why he 
kept a-lookin’ and a-talkin’ at me in that 
way mind can’t consave, and transients did 
notiss. And if he did go off mad, why, he 
kin git over it.” 

Having thus delicately conveyed the 
impression of an ardent Southern nature 
checked in its exuberance, she became mys- 
teriously reticent and gloomy. 

It is probable that Miss Clark’s theory of 
Gabriel’s departure was not original with 
her or entirely limited to her own experi- 
ence. A very decided disapprobation of 
Gabriel’s intended trip was prevalent in the 
gulches and bar-room. He quickly lost his 
late and hard-earned popularity; not a few 
questioned his moral nght to leave One 
Horse Gulch until its property was put 
beyond a financial doubt in the future. The 
men who had hitherto ignored the proposi- 
tion that he was in any way responsible for 
the late improvement in business, now 
openly condemned him for abandoning the 
position they declared he never had. The 
“‘Silveropolis Messenger” talked vaguely 
of the danger of “changing superintend- 
ents” at such a moment, and hinted that 
the stock of the company would suffer. The 
rival paper—for it was found that the inter- 
ests of the town required a separate and 
distinct expression—had an editorial on 
“absenteeism,” and spoke crushingly of 
those men who, having enriched themselves 
out of the resources of One Horse Gulch, 
were now seeking to dissipate that wealth in 
the excesses of foreign travel. 

Meanwhile the humble object of this criti- 
cism, oblivious in his humility of any public 
interest in his movements or intentions, 
busied himself in preparations for his depart- 
ure. He had refused the offer of a large rent 
for his house from the new superintendent, 
but had retained a trusty servant to keep it, 
with a view to the possible return of Grace. 





“Ef thar mout ever come a young gal 
yer lookin’ fur me,” he said privately to this 
servant, “ yer not to ask any questions, par- 
tiklaly ef she looks sorter shy and bashful, 
but ye’ll gin her the best room in the house 
and send to me by igspress, and ye needn’t 
say anything to Mrs. Conroy about it.” 

Observing the expression of virtuous 
alarm on the face of the domestic—she was 
a married woman of some comeliness who 
was not living with her husband on account 
of his absurdly jealous disposition—he 
added hastily : 

“She’s a young woman 0’ proputty ez 
hez troubil about it, and wishes to be kep’ 
secret.” And having in this way thor- 
oughly convinced his handmaid of the vile- 
ness of his motives, and the existence of a 
dark secret in the Conroy household, he said 
no more, but paid a flying visit to Olly 
secretly, packed away all the remnants of his 
deceased mother’s wardrobe, cut (God 
knows for what purpose!) small patches 
from the few old dresses that Grace had 
worn that were still sacredly kept in his 
wardrobe, and put them in his pocket-book; 
wandered in. his usual lonely way on the 
hill-side, and spent solitary hours in his 
deserted cabin ; avoided the sharp advances 
of Mrs. Markle, who once aggressively met 
him in his long post-prandial walks, as well 
as the shy propinquity of his wife, who 
would fain have delayed him in her bower, 
and so having, after the fashion of his sex, 
made the two women who loved him 
exceedingly uncomfortable, he looked hope- 
fully forward to the time when he should be 
happy without either. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN WHICH MR. DUMPHY TAKES A HOLIDAY. 


Ir was a hot day on the California coast. 
In the memory of the oldest American 
inhabitant its like had not been experienced, 
and although the testimony of the Spanish 
Californian was deemed untrustworthy where 
the interests of the American people were 
concerned, the statement that for sixty years 
there had been no such weather was accepted 
without question. The additional fact, 
vouchsafed by Don Pedro Peralta, that the 
great earthquake which shook down the 
walls of the Mission of San Juan Bautista 
had been preceded by a week of such 
abnormal meteorology, was promptly sup- 
pressed as being of a quality calculated to 
check immigration. Howbeit, it was hot. 
The usual afternoon trade-winds had pre- 
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termitted their rapid panting breath, and 
the whole coast lay, as it were, in the hush 
of death. The evening fogs that always 
had lapped the wind-abraded surfaces of the 
bleak seaward hills were gone too; the 
vast Pacific lay still and glassy, glittering, 
but intolerable. The outlying sand dunes, 
unmitigated by any breath of air, blistered 
the feet and faces of chance pedestrians. 
For once the broad verandas, piazzas, and 
balconies of San Francisco cottage archi- 
tecture were consistent and serviceable. 
People lingered upon them in shirt sleeves, 
with all the exaggeration of a novel experi- 
ence. French windows, that had always 
been barred against the fierce afternoon 
winds, were suddenly thrown open; that 
brisk, energetic step with which the average 
San Franciscan hurried to business or pleas- 
ure, was changed to an idle, purposeless 
lounge. The saloons were crowded with 
thirsty multitudes, the quays and wharves 
with a people who had never before appre- 
ciated the tonic of salt air; the avenues lead- 
ing over the burning sand-hills to the ocean 
were thronged all day with vehicles. The 
numerous streets and by-ways, abandoned 
by their great scavenger, the wind, were foul 
and ill-smelling. For twenty-four hours 
business was partly forgotten; as the heat 
continued and the wind withheld its custom- 
ary tribute, there were some changes in the 
opinions and beliefs of the people; doubts 
were even expressed of the efficacy of the 
climate ; a few heresies were uttered regard- 
ing business and social creeds, and Mr. 
Dumphy and certain other financial mag- 
nates felt vaguely that if the thermometer 
continued to advance, the rates of interest 
must fall correspondingly. 

Equal to even this emergency, Mr. Dum- 
phy had sat in his office all the morning, 
resisting with the full strength of his aggres- 
sive nature any disposition on the part of 
his customers to succumb financially to the 
unusual weather. Mr. Dumphy’s shirt-collar 
was off; with it seemed to have departed 
some of his respectability, and he was, per- 
haps, on the whole, a trifle less imposing 
than he had been. Nevertheless he was 
still dominant, in the suggestion of his short 
bull neck, and two visitors who entered, 
observing the déshadille of this great man, 
felt that it was the proper thing for them to 
instantly unbutton their own waistcoats and 
loosen their cravats. 

“Tt's hot,” said Mr. Pilcher, an eminent 
contractor. 

“You bet!” responded Mr. Dumphy. 





“Must be awful on the Atlantic coast! 
People dying by hundreds of sunstroke; 
that’s the style out there. Here, there's 
nothing of the kind! A man stands things 
here that he couldn't there.” 

Having thus re-established the supremacy 
of the California climate, Mr. Dumphy came 
directly to business. 

“ Bad news from One Horse Gulch!” he 
said, quickly. 

As that was the subject his visitors came 
to speak about,—a fact of which Mr. Dum- 
phy was fully aware,—he added, sharply : 

“What do you propose ?” 

Mr. Pilcher, who was a large stockholder 
in the Coproy mine, responded, hesitatingly: 

“We've heard that the lead opens badly.” 

“ Devilish bad!” interrupted Dumphy, 
“What do you propose ?” 

“ T suppose,” continued Mr. Pilcher, “ the 
only thing to do is to get out of it before the 
news becomes known.” 

“No!” said Dumphy, promptly. 

The two men stared at each other. 

“ No!” he continued, with a quick, short 
laugh, which was more like a logical expres- 
sion than a mirthful emotion. “No, we 
must hold on, sir! Look yer! there’s a 
dozen men, as you and me know, that we 
could unload to to-morrow. Suppose we 
did? Well, what happens? They go in 
on four hundred thousand—that’s about the 
figures we represent. Well. They begin to 
examine and look around; them men, 
Pilcher”—(in Mr. Dumphy’s more inspired 
moods he rose above considerations of the 
English grammar)—‘them men want to 
know what that four hundred thousand’s 
invested in; they ain’t goin’ to take our 
word after we’ve got their money—that’s 
human nature,—and in twenty-four hours 
they find they’re sold! That don’t look 
well for me nor you—does it ?” 

There was not the least assumption of 
superior honor or integrity—indeed, scarcely 
any self-consciousness or sentiment of any 
kind, implied in this speech ; yet it instantly 
affected both of the sharp business men, who 
might have been suspicious of sentiment, 
with an impression of being both honorable 
and manly. Mr. Pilcher’s companion, Mr. 
Wyck, added a slight embarrassment to his 
reception of these great truths, which Mr. 
Dumphy noticed. 

“ No,” he went on; “what we must do is 
this: Increase the capital stock just as much 
again. That will enable us to keep every- 
thing in our hands—news and all—and if it 
should leak out afterward, we have half a 
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dozen others with us to keep the secret. 


Six months hence will be time to talk of | 
| nized in the showy and brilliant driver the 
Well! Wyck, I'll | 
| cier and rival of Mr. Dumphy’s, was perhaps 


selling ; just now, buying is the thing! You 
don’t believe it!—eh ? 
take yours at the figure you paid. What do 
you say ?—quick !” 

Mr. Wyck, more confused than appeared 
necessary, declared his intention of holding 
on; Mr. Pilcher laughed. Mr. Dumphy 
barked behind his hand. 

“That offer’s open for ninety days—will 
you take it? No! Well, then, that’s all!” 
and Mr. Dumphy turned again to his desk. 

Mr. Pilcher took the hint and drew Mr. 
Wyck away. 

“ Devilish smart chap, that Dumphy!” 
said Pilcher, as they passed out of the door. 

“An honest man, by Jove,” responded 
Wyck. 

When they had gone, Mr. Dumphy rang 
his bell. 

“Ask Mr. Jaynes to come and see me at 
once. Gozow/ You must get there before 
Wyck does. Run!” 

The clerk disappeared. In a few mo- 
ments Mr. Jaynes, a sharp, but very youth- 
ful-looking broker, entered the office parlor. 

“Mr. Wyck will want to buy back that 
stock he put in your hands this morning, 
Jaynes. I thought I’d tell you it’s worth 


~'o? 


fifty advance now! 


‘The precocious youth grinned intelligently | 


and departed. By noon of that day it was 
whispered that notwithstanding the rumors 
of unfavorable news from the Conroy mines, 
one of the heaviest stockholders had actually 
bought back, at an advance of fifty dollars 
per share, some stock he had previously 
sold. More than that, it was believed that 
Mr. Dumphy had taken advantage of these 
reports and was secretly buying. In spite 
of the weather, for some few hours there had 
been the greatest excitement. 

Possibly from some complacency arising 
from this, possibly from some singular re- 
laxing in the atmosphere, Mr. Dumphy at 
two o’clock shook off the cares of business 
and abandoned himself to recreation—re- 
fusing even to take cognizance of the card 
of one Colonel Starbottle, which was sent to 
him with a request for an audience. At 
half-past two he was behind a pair of fast 
horses, one of a carriage load of ladies and 
gentlemen, rolling over the scorching sand- 
hills toward the Pacific that lay calm and 
cool beyond. As the well-appointed equi- 
page rattled up the Bush street hill, many 
an eye was turned with envy and admira- 
tion toward it. The spectacle of two pretty 
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women among the passengers was perhaps 
one reason; the fact that everybody recog- 


celebrated Mr. Rollingstone, an able finan- 


equally potent. For Mr. Rollingstone was 
noted for his “turnouts,” as well as for a 
certain impulsive South Sea extravagance 
and picturesque hospitality, which Dumphy 
envied and at times badly imitated. Indeed, 
the present, excursion was one of Mr. Roll- 
ingstone’s famous /éfes champétres, and the 
present company was composed of the ¢/ite 
of San Francisco and made self-complacent 


| and appreciative by an enthusiastic Eastern 


tourist. 

Their way lay over shifting sand dunes, 
now motionless and glittering in the cruel, 
white glare of a California sky, only relieved 
here and there by glimpses of the blue bay 
beyond, and odd marine-looking buildings 
like shells scattered along the beach, as if 
they had been cast up and forgotten by some 
heavy tide. Further on, their road skirted 
the base of a huge solitary hill, broken in 
outline by an outcrop of grave-stones, sacred 
to the memory of worthy pioneers who had 
sealed their devotion to the “ healthiest cli- 
mate in the world” with their lives. Occa- 
sionally these grave-stones continued to the 
foot of the hill, where, struggling with the 
drifting sand, they suggested a half-exhumed 
Pompeii to the passing traveler. They were 
the skeletons at the feast of every San Fran- 
cisco pleasure-seeker, the memento mori of 
every picnicking party, and were visible even 
from the broad verandas of the suburban 
pavilions, where the gay and thoughtless 
citizen ate, drank, and was merry. Part of 
the way the busy avenue was parallel with 
another, up which even at such times occa- 
sionally crept the lugubrious procession of 
hearse and mourning coach toother pavilions, 
scarcely less crowded, where there were 
“funeral baked meats” and sorrow and 
tears. And beyond this again was the gray 
eternal sea, and at its edge, perched upon a 
rock and rising out of the very jaws of the 
gnashing breakers, a stately pleasure dome— 
decreed by some speculative and enterpris- 
ing San Francisco landlord—the excuse and 
terminus of this popular excursion. 

Here Rollingstone drew up, and, alighting, 
led his party into a bright, cheery room, 
whose windows gave upon the sea. A few 
other guests, evidently awaiting them, were 
mitigating their impatience by watching the 
uncouth gambols of the huge sea-lions, who, 
on the rocks beyond, offered a contrast to 
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the engaging and comfortable interior that | 
was at once pleasant and exciting. In the 
center of the room a table overloaded with 
overgrown fruits and grossly large roses 
somewhat ostentatiously proclaimed the 
coming feast. 

“ Here we are!” said Mr. Dumphy, bust- 
ling into the room with that brisk, business- 
like manner which his friends fondly believed 
was frank cheerfulness, “and on time, too!” 
he added, drawing out his watch. “ Inside 
of thirty minutes—how’s that, eh ?” 

He clapped his nearest neighbor on the 
back, who, pleased with this familiarity from 
a man worth five or six millions, did not 
stop to consider the value of this celerity 
of motion in a pleasure excursion on a hot 
day. 

“Well!” said Rollingstone, looking around 
him, “ you all know each other, I reckon, 
or will soon. Mr. Dumphy, Mr. Poinsett, 
Mr. Pilcher, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Wyck, Mrs. 
Sepulvida, and Miss Rosey Ringround, 
gentlemen; Mr. and Mrs. Raynor of Bos- 
ton. There now, that’s through! Dinner’s 
ready. Sit down anywhere and wade in. No 
formality, gentlemen—this is California.” 

There was perhaps some advantage in 
this absence of ceremony. The guests al- 
most involuntarily seated themselves accord- 
ing to their preferences, and Arthur Poinsett 
found himself beside Mrs. Sepulvida, while 
Mr. Dumphy placed Miss Ringround—a 
pretty, though boyish-looking, blonde, slangy 
in speech and fashionable in attire—on his 
right hand. 

The dinner was lavish and luxurious, 
lacking nothing but restraint and delicacy. 
There was game in profusion, fat but flavor- 
less. The fruits were characteristic. The 
enormous peaches were blowzy in color and 
robust in fiber; the pears were prodigious 
and dropsical, and looked as if they wanted 
to be tapped; the strawberries were over- 
grown and yet immature—rather as if they 
had been arrested on their way to become 
pine-apples ; with the exception of the grapes, 
which were delicate in color and texture, 
the fruit might have been an _ ironical 
honoring by nature of Mr. Dumphy’s lavish 
drafts. 

It is probable, however, that the irony 
was lost on the majority of the company, 
who were inclined to echo the extravagant 
praise of Mr. Raynor, the tourist. 

“ Wonderful! wonderful!” said that gen- 
tleman. “If I had not seen this I wouldn’t 
have believed it. Why, that pear would 





make four of ours.” 


“That’s the way we do things here,” 
returned Dumphy, with the suggestion of 
being personally responsible for these abnor- 
mal growths. 

He stopped suddenly, for he caught 
Arthur Poinsett’s eye. Mr. Dumphy ate 
little in public, but he was at that moment 
tearing the wing of a grouse with his teeth, 
and there was something so peculiar and 
characteristic in the manner that Arthur 
looked up with a sudden recollection in his 
glance. Dumphy put down the wing, and 
Poinsett resumed his conversation with Mrs. 
Sepulvida. It was not of a quality that 
interruption seriously impaired. Mrs. Sepul- 
vida was a charming but not an intellectual 
woman, and Mr. Poinsett took up the lost 
thread of his discourse quite as readily from 
her eyes as her tongue. 

“To have been consistent, nature should 
have left a race of giants here,” said Mr. 
Poinsett meditatively. “I believe,” he 
added, more pointedly, and in a lower voice, 
“the late Don José was not a large man.” 

“Whatever he was, he thought a great 
deal of me!” pouted Mrs. Sepulvida. 

Mr. Poinsett was hastening to say that if 
“taking thought” like that could add a 
“cubit to one’s stature,” he himself was in 
a fair way to become a son of Anak, when 
he was interrupted by Miss Rosey. 

“What's all that about big men? There 
are none here. They’re like the big trees, 
they don’t hang around the coast much, 
You must go to the mountains for your 
Goliahs.” 

Emboldened quite as much by the evident 
annoyance of her neighbor as the amused 
look of Arthur Poinsett, she went on : 

“T have seen the prehistoric man !—the 
original athletic sharp! He is seven feet 
high, is as heavy as a sea-lion, and has 
shoulders like Tom Hyer. He slings an 
awful left. He’s got blue eyes as tender as 
a seal’s. He has hair like Samson before 
that woman went back on him. He's as 
brave as a lion and as gentle as alamb. He 
blushes like a girl, or as girls used to ; I wish 
I could start up such a color on even double 
the provocation.” 

Of course everybody laughed,—it was the 
usual tribute to Miss Rosey’s speech,—the 
gentlemen frankly and fairly, the ladies per- 
haps a little doubtfully and fearfully. Mrs. 
Sepulvida, following the amused eyes of 
Arthur, asked Miss Rosey patronizingly 
where she had seen her phenomenon. 

“ Oh, it’s no use, my dear, positively—no 
use. He’s married. These phenomenons 
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always get married. No, I didn’t see him 
in a circus, Mr. Dumphy, nor in a menagerie, 
Mr. Dyce—but in a girls’ school!” 

Everybody stared ; a few laughed as if 
this were an amusing introduction to some 
possible joke from Miss Rosey. 

“T was visiting an old school-mate at 
Madame Eclair’s /ension at Sacramento ; 
he was taking his little sister to the same 
school,” she went on coolly, “so he told me. 
I love my love with a G., for he is Guileless 
and Gentle. His name is Gabriel, and he 
lives in a Gulch.” 

“Our friend, the superintendent—l’m 
blessed,” said Dyer, looking at Dumphy. 

“Yes, but not so very guileless,” said 
Pilcher,—* eh, Dyce ?” 

The gentlemen laughed ; the ladies looked 
at each other, and then at Miss Ringround. 
That fearless young woman was equal to the 
occasion. 

“What have you got against my giant— 
out with it!” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mr. Pilcher, “ only 
your guileless, simple friend has played the 
sharpest game on record in Montgomery 
street.” 

“Go on!” said Miss Rosey. 

“ Shall 1?” asked Pilcher of Dumphy. 

Dumphy laughed his short laugh. 

“Go on.” 

Thus supported, Mr. Pilcher assumed the 
ease of a graceful raconteur. 

“ Miss Rosey’s guileless friend, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the superintendent and share- 
holder in a certain valuable silver mine in 
which Dumphy is largely represented. Being 
about to leave the country, and anxious to 
realize on his stock, he contracted for the 
sale of a hundred shares at $1,000 each, 
with our friend Mr. Dyce, the stocks to be 
delivered on a certain date—ten days ago. 
instead of the stock, that day comes a let- 
ter from Conroy—a wonderful piece of art 
—simple, ill-spelled, and unbusiness-like, 
saying that, in consequence of recent disap- 
pointment in the character and extent of 
the lead, he shail not hold Dyce to his con- 
tract, but will release him. Dyce, who has 
already sold that identical stock at a pretty 
profit, rushes off to Dumphy’s broker, and 
finds two hundred shares held at $1,200. 
Dyce smells a large-sized rat, writes that he 
shall hold Gabriel to the performance of his 
contract, makes him hand over the stock, 
delivers it in time, and then loads up again 
with the broker’s 200 at $1,200 for a rise. 
That rise don’t come—won’t come—for that 
sale was Gadrie?s too—as Dumphy can tell 





you. There’s guilelessness! There’s sim- 
plicity! And it cleared a hundred thousand 
by the operation.” 

Of the party, none laughed more heartily 
than Arthur Poinsett. Without analyzing 
his feelings, he was conscious of being 
greatly relieved by this positive evidence of 
Gabriel’s shrewdness. And when Mrs. Sep- 
ulvida touched his elbow and asked if this 
were not the squatter who held the forged 
grant, Arthur, without being conscious of 
any special meanness, could not help reply- 
ing with unnecessary significance that it 
was. 

“T believe the whole dreadful story that 
Donna Dolores told me,”said she, “ how he 
married the woman who personated his sis- 
ter, and all that, the deceitful wretch.” 

“I’ve got that letter here,” continued Mr. 
Pilcher, drawing from his pocket a folded 
sheet of letter-paper. “It’s acuriosity. If 
you'd like to see the documentary evidence 
of your friend’s guilelessness, here it is,” he 
added, turning to Miss Ringround. 

Miss Rosey took the paper defiantly and 
unfolded it, as the others gathered round 
her, Mr. Dumphy availing himself of that 
opportunity to lean familiarly over the arm 
of her chair. The letter was written with 
that timid, uncertain ink, peculiar to the 
illiterate effort and suggestive of an occasional 
sucking of the pen in intervals of abstraction 
or difficult composition. Saving that char- 
acteristic, it is reproduced literally below: 


“1 Hoss GULCH, 

Argus the roth. 
Dear Sir: On acount of thar | cote ben bad 
Luck in the Leed witch has droped, I rite thes few 
lins hopping you air Well. I have to say we are 
disapinted in the Leed, it is not wut wet —_ it 
was witch is wy I rite thes few lins, now sir purheps 
you ixpict me to go on with our contrak, and furniss 
ou wuth 100 shars at 1 Thousin dolls pur shar. It 
issint wut no 1 Thousin dols pur shar, far frummit. 
No sir, it issnt, witch is wy I rite you thes few lins, 
and it Woddent be Rite nor squar for me to tak it. 
This is to let you off Mister Dyce, and hopin it ant 
no trubbil to ye, fur I shuddint sell atal thinge look- 
in this bad it not bein rite nor squar, and hevin’ tor 
up the contrak atween you and me. So no more at 

pressen frorh yours respectfully, 

G. Conroy. 
“P. S.—You might mind my sayin to you about 
my sister witch is loss sens 1849. If you happind 
to com acrost any Traks of hers, me bein’ away, you 
can send the sam to me in Care of Wels Farko & 
Co., New York City, witch is a grate favor and will 

be pade sure. G. Cc.” 


“T don’t care what you say; that’s an 
honest letter,” said Miss Rosey, with a cer- 
tain decision of character new to the expe- 
rience of her friends, “as honest and simple 
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as ever was written. You can bet your pile 
on that.” 

No one spoke, but a smile of patronizing 
superiority and chivalrous toleration was 
exchanged by all the gentlemen except 
Poinsett. Mr. Dumphy added to his smile 
his short characteristic bark. At the refer- 
ence to the writer’s sister Mrs. Sepulvida 
shrugged her pretty shoulders and looked 
doubtingly at Poinsett. But to her great 
astonishment that gentleman reached across 
the table, took the letter, and having glanced 
over it, said positively : 

“You are right, Miss Rosey; it is genuine. 

It was characteristic of Poinsett’s incon- 
sistency that this statement was as sincere 
as his previous assent to the popular sus- 
picion. When he took the letter in his hand, 
he at once detected the evident sincerity of 
its writer, and as quickly recognized the 
quaint honesty and simple nature of the man 
he had known. It was Gabriel Conroy, all 
over. More than that, he even recalled an 
odd memory of Grace in this frank direct- 
ness and utter unselfishness of the brother 
who so plainly had never forgotten her. 
That all this might be even reconcilable with 
the fact of his marriage to the woman who 
had personated the sister, Arthur easily com- 
prehended. But that it was his own duty, 
after he had impugned Gabriel’s character, 
to make any personal effort to clear it, was 
not so plain. Nevertheless, he did not 
answer Mrs. Sepulvida’s look, but walked 
gravely to the window, and looked out upon 
the sea. Mr. Dumphy, who, with the in- 
stinct of jealousy, saw in Poinsett’s remark 
only a desire to ingratiate himself with Miss 
Rosey, was quick to follow his lead. 

“It’s a clear case of guien sabe anyway,” 
he said to the young lady, “and may be 
you're right. Joe, pass the champagne.” 

Dyce and Pilcher looked up inquiringly 
at their leader, who glanced meaningly to- 
ward the open-mouthed Mr. Raynor, whose 
astonishment at this sudden change in pub- 
lic sentiment was unbounded. 

“But look here,” said that gentleman, 
“bless my soul! if this letter is genuine, 
your friends here—these gentlemen—have 
lost a hundred thousand dollars! Don’t 
you see? If this news is true, and 
man’s information is correct, the stock really 
isn’t worth—” 

He was interrupted by a laugh from 
Messrs. Dyce and Pilcher. 

“That’s so. It would be a devilish good 
thing on Dyce!” said the latter, good- 
humoredly. “And as I’m in myself about 
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this | 


| smile that he knew was not mirthful. 


| not frightened. 
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as much again, I reckon I should take the 
joke about as well as he.” 

“ But,” continued the mystified Mr. Ray- 
nor, “do you really mean to say that you 
have any idea this news is true ?” 

“ Yes,” responded Pilcher, coolly. 

“ Yes,” echoed Dyce, with equal serenity. 

“You do?” 

“We do.” 

The astonished tourist looked from the 
one to the other with undisguised wonder 
and admiration, and then turned to his wife. 
Had she heard it? Did she fully compre- 


| hend that here were men accepting and con- 


sidering an actual and present loss of nearly 
a quarter of a million of dollars, as quietly 
and indifferently as if it were a postage 
stamp? What superb coolness! What 
magnificent indifference! What supreme 
and royal confidence in their own resources! 
Was this not a country of gods? All of 
which was delivered in a voice that, although 
pitched to the key of matrimonial confidence, 
was still entirely audible to the gods them- 
selves. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” continued Pilcher; 
“it’s the fortune of war. T’other man’s 
turn to-day, ours to-morrow. Can't afford 
time to be sorry in this climate. A man’s 
born again here every day. Move along 
and pass the bottle.” 

What was that? Nothing apparently, 
but a rattling of windows and shaking of the 
glasses—the effect of a passing carriage or 


| children running on the piazza without. But 


why had they all risen with a common in- 
stinct, and with faces bloodless and eyes 
fixed in horrible expectancy? These were 
the questions which Mr. and Mrs. Raynor 
asked themselves hurriedly, unconscious of 
danger, yet with a vague sense of alarm at 
the terror so plainly marked upon the coun- 
tenances of these strange, self-poised people, 
who, a moment before, had seemed the in- 
carnation of reckless self-confidence, and 
inaccessible to the ordinary annoyances of 
mortals. And why were these other pleas- 
ure-seekers rushing by the windows, and 
was not that a lady fainting in the hall? 
Arthur was the first to speak and tacitly 
answer the unasked question. 

“Tt was from east to west,” he said, with 
a coolness that he felt was affected, and a 
ot 
over now, I think.” He turned to Mrs. 
Sepulvida, who was very white. “ You are 
Surely this is nothing new 
to you. Let me help you to a glass of 
wine.” 
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Mrs. Sepulvida took it with a hysterical 
little laugh. Mrs. Raynor, who was now 
conscious of a slight feeling of nausea, did 
not object to the same courtesy from Mr. 
Pilcher, whose hand shook visibly as he 
lifted the champagne. Mr. Dumphy re- 
turned from the door-way, in which to his 
own and everybody’s surprise he was found 
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| she added a little sharply. “Don’t you see 


standing, and took his place at Miss Rosey’s | 


side. 
her reckless hilarity. 

“ It was a judgment on you for slandering 
nature’s noblest specimen,” she said, shaking 
her finger at the capitalist. Mr. Rolling- 


The young woman was first to recover 


stone, who had returned to the head of his | 
| enthusiasm. 


table, laughed. 
“ But what was it?” gasped Mr. Raynor, 
making himself at last heard above the 


somewhat pronounced gayety of the party. | 
| nation of his fair companion’s fear of the sea. 


“ An earthquake,” said Arthur, quietly. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HAS NEWS OF A DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. 


MR. DUMPHY 


these Eastern people are frightened to death, 
and they may overhear ?” 

But Mrs. Sepulvida had not long to wait, 
for, in spite of the pointed asseverations of 
Messrs. Pilcher, Dyce, and Dumphy, that 
earthquakes were not only harmless but 
absolutely possessed a sanitary quality, the 
piazzas were found deserted by the usual pleas- 
ure-seekers, and even the eloquent advocates 
themselves betrayed some impatience to be 
once more on the open road. A brisk drive 
of an hour put the party again in the high- 
est spirits, and Mr. and Mrs. Raynor again 
into the condition of chronic admiration and 


Mrs. Sepulvida and Mr. Poinsett followed 
in an open buggy behind. When they were 
fairly upon their way, Arthur asked an expla- 


“There is an old story,” said Donna 
Maria, “that the Point of Pines—you know 


| where it is, Mr. Poinsett ?—was once covered 
| by a great wave from the sea that followed 


“An earthquake,” echoed Mr. Rolling- | 
stone cheerfully to his guests. “ Now you've | 


had about everything we have to show. 
Don’t be alarmed, madam,” he continued 


to Mrs. Raynor, who was beginning to show | 


symptoms of hysteria. “ Nobody ever was 
hurt by ’em.” 
“ In two hundred years there hasn’t been 


as many persons killed by earthquakes in 


| 


California as are struck by lightning on your | 


coast in a single summer,” said Mr. Dumphy. 

“ Never have ’em any stronger than this,” 
said Mr. Pilcher, with a comforting sugges- 
tion of there being an absolute limitation of 
nature’s freaks on the Pacific coast. 

“Over in a minute, as you see,” said 
Mr. Dumphy. “And—hello! what’s that ?” 

In a moment they were on their feet, pale 
and breathless again—this time Mr. Ray- 
nor and his wife among the number. But 
it was only a carriage—driving away. 

“ Let us adjourn to the piazza,” said Mr. 
Dumphy, offering his arm to Mrs. Raynor 
with the air of having risen ‘solely for that 
purpose. Mr. Dumphy led the way, and 
the party followed with some celerity. Mrs. 
Sepulvida hung back a moment with Arthur, 
and whispered : 

“Take me back as soon as you can.” 

“ You are not seriously alarmed ?” asked 
Arthur. 

“We are too near the sea here,” she 
replied, looking toward the ocean with a 
slight shudder. * Don’t ask questions now,” 


} 





an earthquake. But tell me, do you really 
think that letter of this man Conroy’s true?” 

“T do,” said Arthur promptly. 

“And that there is a prospect that the 
stock of this big mine may depreciate in 
value ?” 

“ Well, possibly, yes.” 

“And if you knew that I had been foolish 
enough to put a great deal of money in it, 
you would still talk to me as you did the 
other day down there ?” 

“T should say,” responded Arthur, chang- 
ing the reins to his left hand, that his right 
might be free for some purpose—goodness 
knows what! “I should say that I am 
more than ever convinced that you ought to 
have some person to look after you.” 

What followed this remarkable speech I 
really do not know how to reconcile with 
the statement that Mrs. Sepulvida made to 
the Donna Dolores a few chapters ago, and 
I therefore discreetly refrain from transcrib- 
ing it here. Suffice it to say, that the buggy 
did not come up with the char-a-bane and 
the rest of the party until long after they 
had arrived at Mr. Dumphy’s stately man- 
sion on Rincon Hill, where another costly 
and elaborate collation was prepared. Mr. 
Dumphy evidently was in spirits, and had 
so far overcome his usual awe and distrust 
of Arthur, as well as the slight jealousy he had 
experienced an hour or so before, as to ap- 
proach that gentleman with a degree of cheer- 
ful familiarity that astonished and amused 
the self-sustained Arthur, who perhaps at 
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that time had more reason for his usual con- 
ceit than before. Arthur, who knew, or 
thought he knew, that Miss Ringround was 
only coquetting with Mr. Dumphy for the 
laudable purpose of making the more ambi- 
tious of her sex miserable, and that she did 
not care for his person or position, was a 
good deal amused at finding the young lady 
the subject of Mr. Dumphy’s sudden confi- 
dences. 

“ You see, Poinsett, as a man of business 
I don’t go as much into society as you do, 
but she seems to be a straight up and down 
girl, eh?” he queried, as they stood together 
in the vestibule after the ladies had departed. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Arthur 
was positive and sincere in his praise of the 
young woman. Mr. Dumphy, by some 
obscure mental process, taking much of the 
praise to himself, was highly elated, and 
perhaps tempted to a greater vinous indul- 
gence than was his habit. Howbeit, the 
last bottle of champagne seemed to have 
obliterated all past suspicion of Arthur, and 
he shook him warmly by the hand. 

“I tell ye what now, Poinsett, if there 
are any points I can give you, don’t you be 
afraid to ask for’em. I can see what’s up 
between you and the widow. Honor, you 
know. All right, my boy. She’s in the 


Conroy lode pretty deep, but I'll help her 


out and you too. You've got a good 
thing there, Poinsett, and 1 want you to 
realize. We understand each other, eh? 
You'll find me a square man with my 
friends, Poinsett. Pitch in; pitch in. My 
advice to you is to just pitch in and 
marry the widow. She's worth it. You 
can realize on her—you can, by Jove! 
You see you and me’s, so to speak, ole 
pards, eh? You rek’leck old times on 
Sweetwater, eh? Well, if you mus’ go, 
goo’-bi! I s’pose she’s waitin’ for ye. Look 
you, Poinsy, d’ye see this yer posy in my 
button-hole? She give it to me. Rosey 
did, eh? Strike me dead if she didn't, 
ha! ha! Won't tak’ nothin’ drink? Lesh 
open n’or boll. No?  Goori!” until, 
struggling between disgust, amusement, and 
self-depreciation, Arthur absolutely tore 
himself away from the great financier and 
his degrading confidences. 

When Mr. Dumphy staggered back into 
his drawing-room, a servant met him with a 
card. 

“The gentl’man says it’s very. important 
business, and he must see you to-night,” he 
said hastily, anticipating the oath and indig- 
nant protest of his master. “He says it's 
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your business, sir, and not his. He's been 
waiting here since you came back, sir.” 

Mr. Dumphy took the card. It bore the 
inscription in pencil, “Colonel Starbottle, 
Siskiyou, on important business.” Mr. 
Dumphy reflected a moment. The magical 
word “ business” brought him to himself. 

“Show him in—in the office,” he said 
savagely, and retired thither. 

Anybody less practical than Peter Dumphy 
would have dignified the large showy room 
in which he entered as the library. The 
rich mahogany shelves were filled with a 
heterogeneous collection of recent books, 
very fresh, very new, and glaring as to 
binding and subject; the walls were hung 
with files of newspapers and stock reports. 
There was a velvet-lined cabinet containing 
minerals—all of them gold or silver-bearing. 
There was a map of an island that Mr. 
Dumphy owned ; there was a marine view, 
with a representation of a steamship, also 
owned by Mr. Dumphy. There was a 
momentary relief from these facts in a very 
gorgeous and badly painted picture of a 
tropical forest and sea-beach, until inquiry 
revealed the circumstance that the sugar- 
house in the corner under a palm-tree was 
“run” by Mr. Dumphy, and that the whole 
thing could be had for a bargain. 

The stranger who entered was large and 
somewhat inclined to a corpulency that was, 
however, restrained in expansion by a blue 
frock coat, tightly buttoned at the waist, 
which had the apparent effect of lifting his 
stomach into the higher thoracic regions of 
moral emotion—a confusion to which its 
owner lent a certain intellectual assistance. 
The Colonel's collar was very large, open, 
and impressive; his black silk neckerchief 
loosely tied around his coat, occupying con- 
siderable space over his shirt-front, and 
expanding through the upper part of a gilt- 
buttoned white waistcoat, lent itself to the 
general suggestion that the Colonel had 
burst his sepals and would flower soon. 
Above this unfolding the Colonel’s face, 
purple, aquiline-nosed, throttled-looking as 
to the eye, and moist and sloppy-looking as 
to the mouth, uptilted above his shoulders. 
The Colonel entered with that tiptoeing 
celerity of step affected by men who are 
conscious of increasing corpulency. He 
carried a cane hooked over his fore-arm ; in 
one hand a large white handkerchief, and in 
the other a broad-brimmed hat. He thrust 
the former gracefully in his breast, laid the 
latter on the desk where Mr. Dumphy was 
seated, and taking an unoffered chair him- 
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self, coolly rested his elbow on his cane in 
an attitude of easy expectancy. 

“Say you’ve got important business ?” 
said Dumphy. “ Hope it is, sir—hope it is! 
Then out with it. Can't afford to waste time 
any more here than at the bank. Come! 
What is it ?” 

Not in the least affected by Mr. Dumphy’s 
manner, whose habitual brusqueness was 
intensified to rudeness, Colonel Starbottle 
drew out his handkerchief, blew his nose 
carefully, returned apparently only about 
two inches.of the cambric to his breast, hav- 
ing the rest displayed like a ruffled shirt, 
and began with an airy gesture of his fat 
white hand. 

“I was here two hours ago, sir, when you 
were at the—er—festive board. I said to 
the boy, ‘don’t interrupt your master. A 


gentleman worshiping at the shrine of Venus | 


and Bacchus and attended by the muses 
and immortals, don’t want to be interrupted.’ 
Ged, sir, I knew a man in Lousiana—Hank 
Pinckney—shot his boy—a likely yellow 
boy worth a thousand dollars—for interrupt- 
ing him at a poker party—and no ladies 
present! And the boy only coming in to 
say that the gin-house was in flames. _Per- 
haps you'll say an extreme case. Know a 
dozen such—blank me! So I said, ‘ Don’t 
interrupt him, but when the ladies have risen, 
and Beauty, sir, no longer dazzles and er- 
gleams, and the table round no longer echoes 
the er-light jest, then er-spot him! And 
over the deserted board, with er-social glass 
between us, your master and I will have our 
little confab.’ ” 

He rose, and before the astonished Dum- 
phy could interfere, crossed over to a table 
where a decanter of whisky and a caraffe of 
water stood, and filling a glass half-full of 
liquor, reseated himself and turned it off 
with an easy, yet dignified, inclination toward 
his host. 

For once only Mr. Dumphy regretted the 
absence of dignity in his own manner. It 
was quite evident that his usual brusqueness 
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| Dumphy, through baffled indignation and 





was utterly ineffective here, and he quickly | 


recognized in the Colonel the representative | 


of a class of men well known in California, 
from whom any positive rudeness would 
have provoked a demand for satisfaction. 
It was not a class of men that Mr. Dumphy 
had been in the habit of dealing with, and 
he sat filled with impotent rage, but wise 
enough to restrain its verbal expression, and 
thankful that none of his late guests were 
present to witness his discomfiture. Only 
one good effect was due to his visitor. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. | I’ve been drinking. 


shame, had become sober. 

“ No, sir,” continued Colonel Starbottle, 
setting his glass upon his knee, and audibly 
smacking his large lips. “No,sir. I waited 
in the er-antechamber until I saw you part 
with your guests, until you bade er-adieu to 
a certain fairnymph. Ged, sir, I like your 
taste, I do, blank me, and I call myself a 
judge of fine women. Blank it all. I said 
to myself, sir, ‘ Blank it all, Star, you ain’t 
goin’ to pop out upon a man just as he’s 
ministering to Beauty and putting a shawl 
upon a pair of alabaster shoulders like that !’ 
Ha! ha! Ged, sir, I remembered myself 
that in ’43 in Washington at a party at Tom 
Benton’s I was in just such a position, sir. 
‘Are you never going to get that cloak on, 
Star?’ she says to me—the blankest, most 
beautiful creature, the acknowledged belle 
of that whole winter—’43, sir; as a gentle- 
man yourself, you'll understand why | don’t 
particularize. ‘If I had my way, madam,’ 
I said, ‘I never would!’ I did, blank me. 
But you're not drinking, Mr. Dumphy, 
eh? A thimbleful, sir, to our better ac- 
quaintance.” 

Not daring to trust himself, Mr. Dumphy 
shook his head somewhat impatiently, and 
Colonel Starbottle rose. As he did so, it 
seemed as if his shoulders had suddenly 
become broader, and his chest distended 
until his handkerchief and white waistcoat 
protruded through the breast of his buttoned 
coat like a bursting grain of “pop corn.” 
He advanced slowly and with deliberate 
dignity to the side of Dumphy. 

“Tf I have intruded upon your privacy, 
Mr. Dumphy,” he said with a stately wave 
of his white hand—* if, as I surmise, from 
your disinclination, sir, to call it by no other 
name, blank me, to exchange the ordinary 
convivial courtesies common between gen- 
tlemen, sir, you are disposed to resent any 
reminiscences of mine as reflecting upon the 
character of the young lady, sir, whom I 
had the pleasure to see in your company— 
if such be the case, sir, Ged !—I am ready 
to retire now, sir, and to give you to-morrow, 
or at any time, the satisfaction which no 
gentleman ever refuses another, and which 
Culpepper Starbottle has never been known 
to deny! My card, sir, you have already ; 
my address, sir, is St. Charles Hotel, where 
I and my friend, Mr. Dumphy. will be ready 
to receive you.” 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Dumphy in surly 
but sincere alarm, “I don’t drink because 
No offense, Mr. Star- 
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bottle. I was only waiting for you to open 
what you had on your mind in the way of 
business to order up a bottle of C/iguot to 
enable us to better digest it. Take your 
seat, Colonel. I’ve—blast that nigger! 
Bring champagne and two glasses.” 

He rose, and under pretense of going to 
the sideboard, added in a lower tone to the 
servant who entered : 

“Stay within call, and in about ten min- 
utes bring me some important message from 
the Bank—you hear? A glass of wine with 
you, Colonel. Happy to make your acquaint- 
ance! Here we go!” 

The Colonel uttered a slight cough, as if 
to clear away his momentary severity, bowed 
with gracious dignity, touched the glass of 
his host, drew out his handkerchief, wiped 
his mouth, and seated himself once more. 

“ If my object,” he began with a wave of 
dignified depreciation, “ were simply one of 
ordinary business, I should have sought you, 
sir, in the busy mart, and not among your 
Lares and Penates, nor in the blazing hghts 
of the festive hall. I should have sought 
you at that temple which report and com- 
mon rumor says that you, sir, as one of the 
favored sons of Fortune, have erected to her 
worship. In my intercourse with the gifted 
John C. Calhoun I never sought him, sir, in 
the gladiatorial arena of the Senate, but 
rather with the social glass in the privacy of 
his own domicile. Ged, sir, in my profes- 
sion we recognize—blank me !—some blank 
quality in our relations, even when profes- 
sional, with gentlemen, that keeps us from 
approaching them like a blank Yankee ped- 
dler with blank goods to sell!” 

“What’s your’ profession?” asked Mr. 
Dumphy. 

“ Until elected by the citizens of Siskiyou 
to represent them in the legislative councils 
I practiced at the bar. Since then I have 
been open occasionally to retainers in diffi- 
cult and delicate cases. 
intrigues that arise in politics, in the more 
complicated relations of the two sexes—in, 
I may say, the two great passions of man- 
kind, ambition and love, my services have, 
I believe, been considered of value—blank 
me! It has been my office, sir, to help the 
steed of vaulting ambition er-er-over the 
fence, and to dry the er-teariul yet glowing 
cheek of Beauty. But for the necessity of 
honor and secrecy in my profession, blank 
it, sir, I could give you the names of some 
of the blankest elegant women, and some of 
the first—the very first men in the land as 
the clients of Culpepper Starbottle.” 


In the various | 


| bition. 
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“ Very sorry,” began Mr. Dumphy ; “ but 
if you’re expecting to put me among your 
list of clients, I fe 

Without taking the least notice of Dum- 
phy’s half-returned sneer, Colonel Starbottle 
interrupted him coolly. 

“ Ged, sir! it’s out of the question; I 
retained on the other side.” 

The sneer instantly faded from Dumphy’s 
face, and a look of genuine surprise took its 
place. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said curtly. 

Colonel Starbottle drew his chair beside 
Dumphy, and, leaning familiarly over his 
desk, took Mr. Dumphy’s own pen-holder 
and persuasively emphasized the points of 
his speech upon Mr. Dumphy’s arm with 
the blunt end. 

“Blank me, sir, when I say retained by 
the other side, blank it, it doesn’t keep me, 
blank me, from doing the honorable thing 
with the defendant—from recognizing a 
gentleman, and trying to settle this matter 
as between gentlemen.” 

“But what's all this about? Who is 
your plaintiff?” roared Dumphy, forgetting 
himself in his rage. 

“ Ged, sir, it’s a woman, of course. Don’t 
think I’m accusing you of any political am- 
Ha! ha! No,sir. You're like me! 
it’s woman, lovely woman—I saw it at a 
glance! Gentlemen like you and me, blank 
it, don’t go through to fifty years without 
giving some thought to these dear little 
creatures. Blank me, sir, I despise a man 
who did. It’s the weakness of a great man, 
sir.” 

Mr. Dumphy pushed his chair back with 
the grim deliberation of a man who had at 
last measured the strength of his adversary, 
and was satisfied to risk an encounter. 

“Look here, Colonel Starbottle, I don’t 
know or care who your plaintiff is. I don’t 
know or care how she may have been de- 
ceived, or wronged, or disappointed, or 
bamboozled, or what is the particular game 
that’s up now. But you're a man of the 
world, you say, and, as a man of the world, 
and a man of sense, you know that no one 
in my position ever puts himself in any 
woman’s power. I can’t afford it! I don’t 
pretend to be better than other men, but I 
ain’t a fool. That's the difference between 
me and your clients!” 

“Yes; but blank it, my boy, that zs the 
difference! Don’t you see? In other 
cases, the woman’s a blank, beautiful wom- 
an—a blank, charming creature, you know. 
Gad, sometimes she’s as proper and pious 


, 
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as a blank nun; but then the relations, you 
see, ain’t legal! But, blank it all, my boy, 
this is YOUR WIFE!” 

Mr. Dumphy, with colorless chedia, tried 
to laugh a reckless, scornful laugh. 

“ My wife is dead !” 

“ A mistake—Ged, sir, a most miserable 
mistake! Understand me. I don’t say 
that she hadn’t ought to be! Ged, sir, from 
the look that that little blue-eyed hussy gave 
you an hour ago—there ain’t much use of 
another woman around, but the fact is that 


she és living, blank it! You thought she | 
was dead, and left her up there in the snow. | 


She goes so far as to say—you know how 


these women talk, Dumphy—Gad, sir, they'll | 


say anything when they get down on a man 
—she says it ain’t your fault if she wasn’t 
dead! Eh? Sho?” 

“A message, sit, business of the Bank, 
very important,” said Dumphy’s servant, 
opening the door. 

“Get !” said Dumphy, with an oath. 

“ But, sir, they told me, sir—” 





* Get! will you!” roared Dumphy. 

The door closed on his astonished face. 

“Tt’s all a—a—mistake,” said Dumphy, 
when he had gone. “They died of starva- 
tion, all of them, while I was away hunting 
help. I’ve read the accounts.” 

Colonel Starbottle slowly drew from some 
vast moral elevation in his breast pocket a 
well-worn paper. It proved, when opened, 
to be a faded, blackened, and bethumbed 
document in Spanish. 

“Here is the report of the Commander 
of the Presidio who sent out the expedition. 
You read Spanish? Well. The bodies of all 
the other women were identified except your 
wife’s. Blank it, my boy, why, don’t you see 
why she was excepted ? She wasn’t there.” 

The Colonel darted a fat forefinger at his 
host and then drew back, and settled his 


| purpled chin and wattled cheeks conclu- 


sively in his enormous shirt-collar.. Mr. 
Dumphy sank back in his chair at the con- 
tact as if the finger of fate had touched 


| him. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOURTH PAPER. 


JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 


Many a man has been called a fool for his 
philosophy, and John Cleves Symmes with 
his “six or seven concentric hollow spheres, 
open at the poles,” has been visited with 
much contumely and ridicule. No one, how- 
ever, has presumed to deny his ability, his 
earnest, honest intentions, and his invaluable 
civil and military service in the cause of his 
country. 

The following letters to Colonel Joseph 
Ward reveal something of the doubt and 
faint-heartedness in which the Republic was 
born : 

Morris Town, Sept. 30th, 1780. 

My Very DEAR SiR: * * * Have you 
heard that General Arnold is gone to the Devil? 


wish him a safe arrival. As for General Gates, he 


sports with whole armies at a game. Now he wins, | 
and then he loses, with as much composure as com- | 


mon mortals would a game-cock. Oh, my friend! 
when shall we be happy? I want to hear from you 
another lecture on politicks. You are remarkably 
skilled, I remember, in dispelling political foggs, 
and I am not a little troubled with them this fall, 
because of the storm gathering at New York, and 





likely to burst at Rhode Island, when I had flattered 
myself with seeing just the reverse. Dear sir, shall 
we have peace this fall? Byt I esteem you too 
much to torment you. Your sanguine hopes flowed 
from a heart warm with wishes for the happiness 
and peace of your country. But America will yet 
triumph. The God of Nature ordains it, or he had 
never made her a Continent. I have not been able 
hitherto to get on Long Island, tho’ I wished it 
exceedingly. Polly Symmes grows impatient and I 
cannot yet go. * * * T hear that you have 
settled your Government and chose your Governor. 
I should be glad to see your Constitution, now you 
have set the finishing stroke thereto; I think it has 
some fine touches. Hard money is now at an 


| exchange, Seventy-five for one. New Continental 


for old Continental is at forty for one. Did I not 
tell you this, Sir, last winter, when Governor Living- 


He set out with wind and tide in his favour, and I | ston was present and seemed in a passion at the 


supposition? The Governor has book learning, but 
is a mear stranger to mankind. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, with much esteem, 
your devoted, humble servant, 

Joun CLEVES SYMMES. 

COLONEL WARD. 

The following letter was written while Mr. 
Symmes was a member of the Continental 
Congress from New Jersey: 
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NEW York, the 24th of July, 1786. 
My Very Dear Sik: * * * * The politi- 
cal part of your letter contains sentiments in perfect 
unison with my own on the state of our nation. I 
know very well that our enervated situation will 
afford cause of triumph and songs of joy to our ene- 
mies, and the consideration thereof mortifies me 
most sensibly; but until the several States awake 
from those baneful slumbers of insensibility, and 
shake off those groundless jealousies which forbid 
their vesting in Congress powers adequate to the 
governing of a nation whose interests are so com- 
plicate, and in many respects so local, I do not see 
but that our political ship must inevitably be 
wrecked, and I much doubt whether we shall be 
able to rouse them until some fatal catastrophe 
involve us once more in blood and war. These are 
distressing reflections, indeed, and I am ready 
to cry out: Oh! Such an event must not, shall not, 
shall not, take place; but, my dear sir, let me ask 
you what rational grounds there are to induce any 
other opinion? There is not a State in the Union 
which may not be charged with great delinquency, 
many with inveterate obstinacy ; some, indeed, with 
avowed hostility to Congressional measures. And 
what are we better than other nations of whom history 
abounds with examples; who, having had pleasing 
prospects dawning upon them by some inconsiderate 
act, some fatal dissension, or unaccountable omission, 
have precipitately fallen from the most envied station 
to become a bye-word and reproach? Perhaps you 
may wish to know what we are doing in Congress ? 


Why, Sir, to tell you the truth, in my opinion we do 
not even do those things for which we have suffi- 


cient powers. Very little, indeed, is in our power 
to do; but this we might do: we might take effect- 
ual measures for selling the federal lands. Last 
year was spent by vainly attempting to carry into 
execution a plan for laying the whole country into 
townships of six miles square, previous to the sale 
of any part. This season the same scheme is again 
put into operation ; but I fear that, like the former 
attempt, it will prove fruitless, as the Indians are 
still hostile. 

Thus, year after year is wasted away, the public 
debt enhanced by the interest arising thereon, to 
say nothing of the great expense attending such a 
train of surveyors, when, by opening a land-office in 
some proper place for the purpose of selling the land 
and granting warrants of survey, the public would 
be put to no expense, and millions of dollars in cer- 
tificates would be immediately put into the land- 
office by men who would not be baffled in their views 
of taking up the land by a few hostile Indians, as 
the public surveyors are from year to year, and 
which cannot well be prevented. When we shall 
effect a sale and settlement of that most delightful 
region is altogether uncertain ; but my attention at 
present seems wholly engrossed by the object. I 
purpose to make a journey into the Western Country 
in October next with a view of feasting my curiosity 
in that fertile soil and unparalleled country. I ex- 
pect to spend a year on the tour. If I live to return, 
I will do myself the honor to give you a brief rela- 
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tion of its true character. | make no doubt but that 
in a few years there will spring up in that Western 
hemisphere many towns, and even cities, of the first 
distinction. The country is finely interspersed with 
navigable lakes and rivers well adapted for com- 
merce ; and the soil, by all accounts, will prove the 
Egypt of America. Our posterity may flourish 
there, in some after age, in a manner of which their 
progenitors have at present few or no ideas. But, 
in the meantime, my friend, we have to struggle 
through a group of surrounding difficulties. God 
grant us success. And be assured, Sir, that how- 
ever gloomy my future prospects may be, it shall 
always brighten my days to hear of your happiness 
and that of your family, which I beg you will often 
communicate to dear sir, 
Your most obedient & humble servant, 
Joun C. SYMMES. 


JOHN WARD FENNO. 


We have now to deal with no such calm 
spirit as that of the eccentric propagator of 
the concentric philosophy. If there was fire 
in the composition of any political writer of 
his time, it burned in the bosom of John 
Ward Fenno. No man was more free to 
put the first impulse upon paper, be what it 
would, and followed by whatever conse- 
quences. He wrote during the great reac- 
tion, when the press had just wrested itself 
from the clutch of the strangler, whose vio- 
lence was still in fresh remembrance. 

“T thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing-presses, and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred years, for learn- 
ing has brought disobedience and heresy 
and sects into the world ; and printing has 
divulged them and libels against the best 
government. God keep us from both!” So 
prayed Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia, in 1671. Fifteen years later, Gov- 
ernor Randolph, of Massachusetts, forbade 
anyone to print without Azs consent. As 
late as 1733, the Governor of New York, in 
the case of Zenger, visited the press with his 
authority. The reactioncame. During the 
last half of the eighteenth century, partisans 
of the print could not find hard enough 
words with which to stone the transgressor. 

Not much is known of the subject of this 
sketch, save that he succeeded his father in 
the management of “The United States 
Gazette,” and was a furious Federalist. John 
Adams saw much in him which he could 
not forgive, while others lifted up to him the 
voice of gratitude. ‘The “Gazette” in ’92 
was understood to be Hamilton’s paper. 
This fact did not enhance the sheet or its 
proprietors in Mr. Adams’s estimation. Fren- 
eau, who edited the “ National Gazette” in 
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Philadelphia at this time under the o’ershad- | 


owing wing of Jefferson, could not be expected | 


to find room in his columns for any gracious 
words toward Fenno. That he was a power 


| 


Gazette conducted by a man of keen remark, and 
who dares to publish what he has discernment 
enough to comprehend, will, of course, have rivals 


| and slanderers, even among his most clumsy imita- 


which made itself felt upon his opponents | 


is evident enough. 
expresses himself troubled, not only with 
adverse elements in the Senate and House, 
but with “a John Ward Fenno and a Por- 
cupine Cobbett out of doors.” 
ing to Skelton Jones in 1809, he speaks more 
directly: “ The causes of my retirement are 
to be found in the writings of Freneau, Mar- 
koe, Ned Church, Andrew Brown, Paine, 
Callender, Hamilton, Cobbett, and John 
Ward Fenno, and many others. Without a 
complete collection of all these libels, no 
faithful history of the last twenty years can 
ever be written, nor any adequate account 
of the causes of my retirement from public 
life.” In the above paragraph Fenno’s abil- 
ity is admitted; but in the fourth of Mr. 
Adams’s series of letters to the “ Boston 
Patriot” appears the following : 

“A great clamor was raised among the members 
of the House of Representatives and out of doors, 
and an abundance of squibs, scoffs, and sarcasms, in 
what were then called the Federal newspapers, par- 
ticularly Cobbett’s ‘Porcupine,’ and John Ward 
Fenno’s ‘ United States Gazette.’ And by whom 
were these written? * * * * It was given out 
that John Ward Fenno was the writer of the most 
important of them, and he was represented as a 
masterly writer, possessed of a most eloquent pen. 
But the pen was not his.” 


He evidently means to charge the offen- 
sive paragraphs upon Hamilton. It seems 
tu us that Fenno was an able and honest 
advocate of what he believed to be right. 
He was bitter, and undoubtedly often too 


hasty in the attack; but may not as much | . : 
| administered upon miserable, narrow, General-Court 


be said of his superior, the censor of Quincy ? 
Every man counted one or a cipher at this 
period of American history, and courtesy was 
not to hinder the computation. 

John Fenno, the father, named the writer 
of these letters for Colonel Ward, toward 
whom he ever manifested the warmest affec- 


tion, The son came naturally to terms of | 


intimate friendship with the favorite of his 
father, and there was, too, much that was 
congenial in the composition of the two. 
Before presenting Fenno’s letters to Ward, 
it is but just, after Mr. Adams’s, to record 
the opinion of Fisher Ames, as set forth in 
a letter to J. W. Fenno, February, 1800. 


“I value the favor of your Gazette as I ought. | 


Mr. Adams at one time | 


tors. * * * * Your father was a rare good man ; 
my heart grows heavy as often as I revive in it the 
remembrance of his death. My affection for his 
memory, and my regard for you, would authorize 


| me to set myself up through one page as your 


Again, writ- | 








Those who ¢hiné are not very many, and the world’s | 
business, luckily, is not to be done by thinking. A | 


adviser, if I did not know that, of all rights, those of 
advisers are the most mistaken and abused.” 


PHILA., February roth, 1800. 

My Dear FRIEND: Your communication of the 
30th ult. has come to hand, and will be early 
attended to. The publication of your last produced 
some furious attacks upon me, public and private; and 
the Aurora republished the piece with strong repro- 
bation, contained in some comments of a very curious 
nature. The malice of the whole miserable crew of 
time-servers and sectaries of expediency having been 
long since exhausted on my head, their noxious 
efforts I despise as much as I do themselves. When 
you write me again, I wish you to detail to me the 
general outline of your case, the amount of the 
whole debt, and other circumstances that may be 
material for me to know. I will reinforce you with 
such assistance as my limited powers can supply, 
and I will pour into the ears of the few Congress- 
men with whom my admonitions will be likely to 
have weight, “truths meet to be known.” But I 
repeat to you again, and I repeat it with a serious- 
ness which is intended to repress any sanguine hope, 
that I have no expectations of success. If we had 
men of sense to deal with, the case were far other- 
wise; but when we survey the phalanx of the fed- 
eral faith, undoubtedly the flower of the cause in 
sense and virtue, it is a melancholy truth that we 
find them miserably deficient. I am not fond to 
mention names; but, to confine ourselves to the 
delegation of our own, State, there are Lyman, Bart- 
let, Wadsworth, Shepard, Varnum, Bishop, Otis,—all 
miserably ignorant of what a legislator ought to know, 
—that the government of a vast empire is not to be 


politics, by saving “a few thousand dollars” here, and 
a few thousand there, regardless of the means ; not, 
in short, by lopping off xecessities to encrease means, 
instead of supplying encreased means to encreased 
necessities. Should I say to any of these, “ Behold 
the plighted faith of the country broken ! and behold 
an opportunity, which may soon be wanting, to 
repair it! Sieze this occasion, both on the ground 
of principle and of policy; of Principle, by doing 
Justice to brave men who, with an honorable credu- 
lity, trusted you, nobly trusted in your faith at 
a momentous era; of Policy, as tending to wipe 
away stains imputed by many to the Revolution. 
Has it not been said that the Revolution had more 
of violence, fraud, and treachery in it than of honest 
aim? Has it not been said that the honest men of 
the Revolution were made the scape-goats of the 
raving demagogues ? And do you not, by withhold- 
ing justice from these claimants who are veterans 
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of the Revolution, do all in your power to confirm 
these stigmas ?” 

Should I address this language to any of these, 
his answer would be, in plain English, tho’ sophist- 
icated under a multiplicity of words: “It is not 
expedient to pay these claims.” This we deny, and 
begin an argument with him on the new and abstract 
question, which said argument we should better dis- 
play our sagacity in addressing to your Barn-door. 


“QO judgment! thou hast fled to Beasts, and AZen 
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have lost their Reason.”’ —, who 
is interested (and I am sorry for’t) along with you, 
has gone once more to jail to swindle his creditors. 
He is a most profligate, blasphemous, enormous, 
unprincipled villain, democrat and cheat. I pray 
you avoid him in future. The commercial world 
seems agitated as with its last convulsions. The 
trade and the merchants of Baltimore groan, who//y 
prostrate. Five of the most capital houses here 
have failed, and further ruin daily threatens. Fre- 
quent failures occur at New York. One last week 
for four hundred thousand dollars, and one a short 
time before for nine hundred thousand; and I am 
told that the great house of F. & S. Geyer of Boston 
has failed. You talked in a former letter of going 
into business again. I wish you would communi- 
cate to me from time to time such circumstances 
relating to your prospects, intentions, &c., as are 
proper for me to know, for there is no other person 
left me in whom I take so deep an interest. If, in 
the execution of any project you may entertain, a 
few thousand dollars can be of any service to you, it 
will give me sincere pleasure to be called upon by 
you. There is no other purpose I can apply money 
to so useful, honorable, pleasurable, or profitable in 
the noblest sense, as that of contributing to your 
convenience. * * * * 
Yr. affectionate Jno. WARD FENNO. 
PHILA., March 19, 18co. 
My DEAR FRIEND: The pleasure I take in writ- 
ing to you, would be the cause of your hearing from 
me much oftener, had I more time and better spirits, 
and the tax of postage were less exorbitant. Too 
little attention seems to have been bestowed by 
Government, on the important object (in this as 
well as many other departments) of preserving its 
Jriends from oppressive burthens. My postage 
amounts to more than two hundred dollars a 
year; no inconsiderable portion of which, is en- 
countered in furthering objects immediately con- 
nected with the defence of Government. The incon- 
venience I feel on this score, makes me cautious 
towards my friends. Your last memorial has laid 
on hand several days, owing to a variety of engage- 
ments, and in order to avail myself of some open 
moment when the houses*were not occupied in 
squabbles about Randolph and Robbins; lest it 
should be passed by, “ unheeded as the idle wind.’’ 
The influence of some evil spirit or other, has 
paralyzed almost every remaining principle of dig- 
nity or virtue; and more money is actually consumed 
in eulogies on a thief, and a pirate, and a murderer, 
than would have retrieved the broken faith of Gov- 
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ernmeng, in the very instance of which we complain. 
Our Legislators and Cabinet are composed of sma// 
men, narrow-minded men—.Sa/em men. 

Stoddart advised, the other day, to laying aside 
the building of the Seventy-fours. On being rallied 
that he, being the Sec’y of the Navy, should advise 
to the diminution of the Navy, he said that it was 
Mr. Wolcott’s fault, that Mr. W. said there was no 
money. This is the “eternal blazon’’ they have 
held up against the payment of your demand, when 
it is palpable, even to a fool, that nothing can be 
more shallow. It is a received opinion that free 
governments cannot subsist without the intervention 
of some artificial binding-power, whereby it must be 


| made the sferest of the people to protect the system 


under which they live. To a certain reasonable 
point, therefore, the greater the National Debt be- 
comes, the stronger the Government grows. 


March 30. 

Since I wrote you, a petition of Govr. Gill has 
been rejected by Congress, It was, I believe, for 
New Emission Bills, on nearly the same ground 
with yours. I had some conversation on the sub- 
ject with your old acquaintance, S. L. I believe he 
is a very honest man; but (if a weak mortal may 
venture to say so much of another) the veriest child 
in understanding, that I ever conversed with. To 
such men does the wisdom, even of the enlightened 
Massachusetts, entrusf her most momentous con- 
cerns. L. says that Congress will never do anything 
for you. I find myself oftentimes, really inclining 
to misanthropy; so much villainy, treachery, and 


| business of every kind, do I everywhere meet with. 


Nothing but my firm belief in an Omnipotent and 
Just God, could have enabled me to preserve the 
balance of my mind, thro’ the trials I have encount- 
ered at one time or other. 

Reflection and experience have convinced me that 
it will be in vain to look for moral principle or fidelity 
to engagements, in the conduct of any Republican 
Govt. whatever. It is all nonsense to talk about 
what Republics migh¢ be, or what they oug/t to be; 
we know what they Aave been and what they avr. 
The Senate have lately been attempting to take hold 
of Duane; but he has hid himself, and laughs in 
his sleeve at them. * * I have published your 
last communication. Your pieces I perceive to be 
noticed in various Gazettes, in all quarters. Preach- 
ing to deafears. I fear you make yourself enemies 
in Boston by the freedom with which you write and 
speak. At your time of life, this is unpleasant. It 
is not the strong grounds of your wrong that will 
free you from the malicious sneers of the most illib- 
eral, narrow-minded, hypocritical, false-hearted set 
of people, that ever an unfortunate being’s lot was 
cast amongst. * * * * Itis altogether wrong 
that you should longer continue to have your mind 
distracted with this wretched affair. If it do not 
shorten, it embitters your days. My hearty curses 
rest upon the villains by whom you suffer. 

Very truly I am 
yr. affectionate friend, 
Jno. WARD FENNO. 
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THE SECRET OF THE ISLAND. 
(Condensed from Jules Verne.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE convalescence of the young invalid 
was regularly progressing. One thing only 


was now to be desired, that his condition | 


would allow him to be brought to Granite 
House. However well built and supplied 
the corral house was, it could not be so 
comfortable or secure as the healthy granite 
_ dwelling. 

It was the 29th of November, seven 
o'clock in the evening. The three settlers 
were talking in Harbert’s room, when they 
heard Top utter quick barks. 

Cyrus Smith, Pencroff, and Spilett seized 
their guns and ran out of the house. Sud- 
denly a body leaped over the palisade and 
fell on the ground inside the corral. 

It was Jupe, Master Jupe in person, and at 
his neck hung a small bag, and in this bag 
was found a little note traced by Neb’s hand. 
It read : : 

“ Friday, six o’clock in the morning. 
“ Plateau invaded by convicts. f 
“ NEB.” 


Harbert, on seeing the engineer, the 
reporter, and Pencroff re-enter, guessed | 
that their trouble was aggravated; and 
when he saw Jupe, he no longer doubted | 


that some misfortune menaced Granite 
House. 

“ Captain Smith,” said he, “I must go; I 
can bear the journey. I must go.” 

Gideon Spilett approached Harbert ; then, 
having looked at him, 

“ Let us go, then,” said he. 

The cart was brought. Pencroff har- 
nessed the onaga. Cyrus Smith and the 
reporter raised Harbert’s mattress and 
placed it on the bottom of the cart. The 
weather was fine. The sun’s bright rays 
glanced through the trees. The engineer 





At length an opening in the trees allowed 
the sea horizon to be seen. But the cart 
continued its progress, for not one of its 
defenders thought of abandoning it. 

At that moment Pencroff pointed to a 
thick smoke rising from the mill, the sheds 
and the buildings at the poultry-yard. A 
man was moving about in the midst of the 
smoke. It was Neb. His companions 
uttered a shout. He heard, and ran to 
meet them. The convicts had left the pla- 
teau nearly half an hour before, after having 


| devastated it. 








and Pencroff, each armed with a double- | 


barreled gun, and Gideon Spilett carrying his 
rifle, had nothing to do but start. 
“Are you comfortable, Harbert ?” asked 
the engineer. 
. “Ah, Captain!” replied the lad. “ Don’t 
be uneasy; I shall not die on the road.” 
Cyrus Smith and Gideon Spilett walked 
one on each side of the cart, ready to 
answer to any attack. However, it was not 


Harbert had hardly reached Granite 
House before he fainted away. 
CHAPTER VII. 


HAaRBERT’s critical state now outweighed 
all other considerations. 
After recovering from his swoon, the lad 


| fell into a kind of feverish sleep, and the 
| reporter and Pencroff remained constantly 
| near the bed. 


It was soon evident that Harbert was 
now seized by an intermittent fever, and 
this fever must be cured at any cost before 
it should assume a more serious aspect. 

“And in order to cure it,” said Spilett to 
Cyrus Smith, “ we need a febrifuge.” 

“A febrifuge?” answefed the engineer. 
“We have neither Peruvian bark nor sul- 
phate of quinine.” 

“No,” said Gideon Spilett, “but there 
are willows on the border of the lake, and 
the bark of the willow might, perhaps, prove 
to be a substitute for quinine.” 

“ Let us try it without losing a moment,” 
replied Cyrus Smith. 

The engineer went himself to cut a few 
pieces of bark from the trunk of a species 
of black willow; he brought them back to 
Granite House and reduced them to a pow- 
der, which was administered that same 
evening to Harbert. But the relief was 
only temporary. Harbert gradually grew 
worse from day to day. 

During the night of the 8th of December 


| he was seized by a more violent delirium. 


! 
| 


| His liver was fearfully congested, his brain 


affected, and already it was impossible for 
him to recognize any one. It was evident 


probable that the convicts would have yet | that he now had a malignant fever. 


left the plateau of Prospect Heights. 


Toward three o’clock in the morning 
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Harbert uttered a piercing cry. He seemed | 
to be torn by a supreme convulsion. Neb, | 
who was near him, terrified, ran into the | 
next room, where his companions were 
watching. 

Top at that moment barked in a strange 
manner. 

All rushed in immediately and managed 
to restrain the dying boy, who was endeavor- 
ing to throw himself out of his bed, while 
Spilett, taking his arm, felt his pulse gradu- 
ally quicken. 

Suddenly Pencroff, uttering a cry, pointed 
to the table. 

On it lay a little oblong box, the cover 





of which bore these words: 
“Sulphate of Quinine.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
G1DEON SPILett took the box and opened | 


it. It contained nearly two hundred grains 
of a white powder, a few particles of which 
he carried to his lips. It was certainly 
quinine. This powder must be adminis- 
tered without delay. How it came there 
might be discussed later. 

In a few moments Neb brought a cup of | 
coffee. Gideon Spilett threw into it about 
eighteen grains of quinine, and they suc- | 
ceeded in making Harbert drink the mixture. | 
Under this treatment the next day some | 
improvement in Harbert’s condition was 
apparent. Certainly he was not out of 
danger, but the most assiduous care was 
bestowed on him. And, besides, the speci- | 
fic was at hand; nor, doubtless, was he who 
had brought it far distant. Ten days after, | 
on the 20th of December, Harbert’s conva- | 
lescence commenced. 

As soon as Harbert had fully recovered, 
the colonists made another expedition to 
explore the coast near Reptile End, and to | 
discover, if possible, the whereabouts of the 
pirates. Finding no trace of them, they | 
decided to approach the corral and attempt | 
its capture, if it should be held by the 
convicts. 

In the darkness the reporter and Pencroff 
advanced to reconnoiter. 

Spilett grasped his companion’s hand, and 
both crept toward the corral, their guns ready 
to fire. 

They reached the gate without the dark- 
ness being illuminated by a single ray of 
light. 

Pencroff tried to push open the gate, 
which, as the reporter and he had supposed, 
was closed. However, the sailor was able 


| gate was shut just now! 





to ascertain that the outer bars had not been 
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put up. It might, then, be concluded that 
the convicts were there in the corral, and 
that very probably they had fastened the 
gate in such a way that it could not be forced 
open. Within everything was quiet. 

In a few minutes the others were made 
acquainted with the state of affairs. 

Without hesitating, the little band moved 
toward the palisade. The engineer, the 
reporter, Harbert, and Pencroff proceeded 
to the door to ascertain if it was barricaded 
inside. 

It was open! 

“What do you say now?” asked the 
engineer, turning to the sailor and Spilett. 

“T can swear,” said Pencroff, “that this 

As all five cautiously advanced, they saw 
a feeble light glimmering through the win- 
dow fronting them. 

Smith signed to his companions not to 
stir, and approached the window, then feebly 
lighted by the inner light. He gazed into 
the apartment. On the table burned a lan- 
tern. Near the table was the bed formerly 
used by Ayrton. On the bed lay the body 
ofaman. Suddenly Cyrus Smith drew back. 

“ Ayrton!” he exclaimed. 

Immediately the door was forced rather 
than opened, and the colonists rushed into 
the room. 

Ayrton appeared to be asleep. His coun- 
tenance showed that he had long and cruelly 
suffered. On his wrists and ankles could be 
seen great bruises. 

“ Ayrton!” cried the engineer. 

“ Where am I ?” 

“Tn the house in the corral !” 

“ Alone ?” 

“¥esi” 

“ But they will come back !” cried Ayrton. 
“ Defend yourselves! defend yourselves !” 

And he fell back exhausted. 

“ Spilett,” exclaimed the engineer, “ we 
may be attacked at any moment. Bring the 
cart into the corral. ‘Then barricade the 
door, and all come back here.” 

But, at that moment, Top, breaking loose, 
began to bark furiously and rush to the back 
of the corral, to the right of the house. 

The colonists raised their pieces, and 


| waited the moment to fire. Top still barked, 


and Jupe, running toward the dog, uttered 
shrill cries. The colonists followed him, and 
reached the borders of the little stream, 
shaded by large trees. And there, in the 
light of the moon, which had just arisen, 
what did they see? Five corpses, stretched 
on the bank! They were those of the con- 
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victs who, four months previously, had landed 
on Lincoln Island! 


CHAPTER IX. 


As soon as he was able, Ayrton recounted 
what had happened, or at least as much 
as he knew. The day after his arrival at 
the corral, on the roth of November, at 
nightfall, he was surprised by the convicts, 
who had scaled the palisade. They bound 
and gagged him ; then he was led to a dark 
cavern, at the foot of Mount Franklin, where 
the convicts had taken refuge. 

At last, weakened by ill-treatment, he fell 
into a prostration so profound that sight and 
hearing failed him. From that moment, 
that is to say, since the last two days, he 
could give no information whatever of what 
had occurred. 

“ But, Captain Smith,” he added, “since 
I was imprisoned in that cavern, how is it 
that I find myself in the corral ?” 

“ How is it that the convicts are lying 
yonder dead in the middle of the inclosure ?” 
answered the engineer. 

Ayrton was astounded. Smith and his 
companions looked at him without uttering 
a word. On a sign from the engineer, Neb 
and Pencroff examined the bodies, already 
stiffened by the cold. They bore no appar- 
ent trace of any wound. Only, after care- 
fully examining them, Pencroff found on the 
forehead of one, on the chest of another, on 
the back of this one, on the shoulder of that, 
a little red spot, a sort of scarcely visible 
bruise, the cause of which it was impossible 
to conjecture. 

Ayrton now informed them that the 
“ Bonadventure” had been captured and 
run aground by the convicts. It was agreed 
that this loss should be repaired as soon as 
possible. Six months would be required for 
the construction of a new vessel. Measures 
were taken at once toward building a vessel 
of 300 tons. The colonists were now much 
in the woods felling and carting the lumber, 
and rapid progress was made with the work. 

The winter was passed with very little 
incident; but in the first days of spring 
occurred an event of great importance. 

On the 7th of September, Cyrus Smith, 
having observed the crater, saw smoke 
curling round the summit of the mountain, 
its first vapors rising in the air. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE colonists, warned by the engineer, 
left their work and gazed in silence at the 
summit of Mount Franklin. 


The volcano had awaked, and the vapor 
had penetrated the mineral layer heaped up 
at the bottom of the crater. But would the 
subterranean fires provoke any violent erup- 
| tion? This was an event which could not 
be foreseen. However, even while admit- 
ting the possibility of an eruption, it was 
not probable that the whole of Lincoln 
Island would suffer from it. The flow of 
volcanic matter is not always disastrous, 
and the island had already undergone this 
trial, as was shown by the streams of lava 
hardened on the northern slopes of the 
mountains. Besides, from the shape of the 
crater—the opening broken in the upper 
edge—the matter would be thrown to the 
side opposite the fertile regions of the island. 
Every moment was devoted to finishing the 
schooner. When night came the workmen 
were really quite exhausted. 

One evening, on the 15th of October, the 
six colonists all being present, the conversa- 
tion was prolonged later than usual. It was 
nine o’clock. Already long, badly concealed 
yawns gave warning of the hour of rest, 
when the electric bell, placed in the dining- 
room, suddenly rang. 

The engineer rose. His companions 
stared at each other, scarcely believing their 
ears. 

“ The weather is stormy,” observed Har- 
bert. “ Might not electricity 5 

Smith went to the apparatus, and sent 
this question to the corral : 

“What do you want ?” 

A few moments later the needle, moving 
on the alphabet dial, gave this reply: 

“Come to the corral immediately.” 

At last the mystery was about to be 
unveiled. The colonists’ fatigue had disap- 
peared before the tremendous interest which 
was about to urge them to the corral, and 
all wish for rest had ceased. Without having 
uttered a word, in a few moments they had 
left Granite House, and were: standing on 
the beach. 

At ten o’clock a vivid flash showed them 
the palisade, and as they reached the gate 
the storm burst forth with tremendous fury. 

Probably the house was occupied by the 
stranger, since it was thence that the tele- 
gram had been sent. However, no light 
shone through the window. 

The engineer opened the door, and the 
| settlers entered the room, which was per- 
fectly dark. A light was struck by Neb, 
and in a few moments the lantern was 
lighted and the light thrown into every 
| corner of the room. There was no one 
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there. Everything was in the state in which 
it had been left. 

“ Have we been deceived by an illusion ?” 
murmured Cyrus Smith. 

“Ah! a note!” cried Harbert, pointing 
to a paper lying on the table. 

On this paper were written these words in 
English : 

“ Follow the new wire.” 

The engineer, running straight to the first 
post, saw by the light of a flash a new wire 
hanging from the insulator to the ground. 

“ There it is!” said he. 

This wire lay along the ground, and was 
surrounded with an insulating substance like 
a submarine cable, so as to assure the free 
transmission of the current. 

The settlers immediately pressed forward. 
There was soon no doubt that the wire was 
running directly toward the sea. There, to 
a certainty, in the depths of those rocks, was 
the dwelling so long sought for in vain. 

At last the wire touched the rocks on the 
beach. The colonists had reached the bot- 
tom of the basalt cliff. 

There appeared a narrow ridge, running 
horizontally and parallel with the sea. The 
settlers followed the wire along it. They 
had not gone a hundred paces when the 
ridge by a moderate incline sloped down to 
the level of the sea and entered a cave. 

Leaning forward, the engineer saw a 
black object floating on the water. He 
drew it toward him. It was an iron-plated 
boat, moored to some interior projection of 
the cave. Two oars lay at the bottom. 

In a moment the settlers were in the boat. 
The engineer in the bows, with the lantern, 
lighted the way. 

After they had gone about half a mile the 
colonists suddenly perceived a bright light 
illuminating this vast cavern, the existence of 
which nothing had ever led them to suspect. 

At a height of a hundred feet rose the 
vaulted roof, supported on basalt shafts. 
Irregular arches, strange moldings, appeared 
on the columns, erected by nature in thou- 
sands from the first epochs of the formation 
of the globe. 

They could not be mistaken in the nature 
of the irradiation thrown from the center 
light, whose clear rays broke all the angles, 
all the projections of the cavern. This light 
proceeded from an electric source, and its 
white color betrayed its origin. 

In the center of the lake a long cigar- 
shaped object floated on the surface of the 
water, silent, motionless. The _ brilliancy 
which issued from it escaped from its sides 





as from two kilns heated to a white heat. 
This apparatus, similar in shape to an enor- 
mous whale, was about two hundred and 
fifty feet long, and rose about ten or twelve 
above the water. 

The boat slowly approached it. Cyrus 
Smith stood up in the bows. He gazed,a prey 
to violent excitement. Then, all at once, 
seizing the reporter’s arm : 

“Itishe! It can only be he!” he cried, 
“he! P 

Then, falling back on the seat, he mur- 
mured a name which Gideon Spilett alone 
could hear. 

Smith and his companions mounted the 
platform. An open hatchway was there. 
All darted down the opening. At the bot- 
tom of the ladder was a deck, lighted by 
electricity. At the end of this deck was a 
door, which Smith opened. 

An immense saloon—a sort of museum, 
in which were heaped up, with all the treas- 
ures of the mineral world, works of art, 
marvels of industry—appeared before the 
eyes of the colonists. 

Stretched on a rich sofa they saw a man, 
who did not appear to notice their presence. 

“Captain Nemo,” said Smith, “ you asked 
for us! We are here.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


At these words the reclining figure rose, 
and the electric light fell upon his counte- 
nance; the head was magnificent, the fore- 
head high, the glance commanding, the 
beard white, the hair abundant and falling 
over the shoulders. 

His hand rested upon the cushion of the 
divan from which he had just risen. He 
appeared perfectly calm. It was evident 
that his strength had been gradually under- 
mined. by illness, but his voice seemed yet 
powerful, as he said in English, and in a 
tone which evinced extreme surprise : 

“ Sir, | have no name.” 

“ Nevertheless, I know you!” replied 
Cyrus Smith. 

Captain Nemo fixed his penetrating gaze 
upon the engineer, as though he were about 
to annihilate him. 

Then, falling back amid the pillows of the 
divan: 

“ After all, what matters now?” he mur- 
mured ; “I am dying!” 

Cyrus Smith drew near the captain, and 
Gideon Spilett took his hand—it was of a 
feverish heat. Ayrton, Pencroff, Harbert, 
and Neb stood respectfully apart in an angle 
of the magnificent saloon. 
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“You know the name I formerly bore, 
sir?” Captain Nemo asked. 

“I do,” answered Cyrus Smith, “ and also 
that of this wonderful submarine vessel i 

“The ‘ Nautilus’?” said the captain, with 
a faint smile. 

“The ‘ Nautilus.’ ” 

“ But do you—do you know who I am?” 

“T do.” 

“It is, nevertheless, many years since I 
have held any communication with the 
inhabited world; three long years have I 
passed in the depths of the sea, the only 
place where I have found liberty! Who, 
then, can have betrayed my secret ?” 

“ A man who was bound to you by no tie, 
Captain Nemo, and who, consequently, can- 
not be accused of treachery.” 

“The Frenchman who was cast on board 
my vessel by chance, sixteen years since ?” 

“The same.” 

“He and his two companions did not 
perish in the maélstrom, in the midst of 
which the ‘ Nautilus’ was struggling.” 

“They escaped, and the professor has 
published a book under the title of ‘Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea,’ which 
contains your history.” 

“The history of a few months only of my 
life!” interrupted the captain, impetuously. 
“Wait till you have heard all,” he said. 

And the captain, in a few concise sen- 
tences, ran over the events of his life, rela- 
ting how he had fought in India, traveled 
all over the world, and how, failing to find 
liberty on the earth, he had sought it in his 
submarine vessel. 

The captain had been in the locality of 
Lincoln Island for six years, navigating 
the ocean no longer, but awaiting death, 
when by chance he observed the descent 
of the balloon. Clad in his diving-dress, 
he was walking beneath the water at a 
few cables’ length from the shore of the 
island, when the engineer was thrown into 
the sea,—and had saved him. 

It was he also who had brought back the 
dog to the Chimneys, who rescued Top from 
the waters of the lake, who caused to fall at 
Flotsom Point the case containing so many 
things useful to the colonists, who conveyed 
the canoe back into the stream of the Mercy, 
who cast the cord from the top of Granite 
House at the time of the attack by the 
baboons, who made known the presence of 
Ayrton upon Tabor Island, by means of the 
document inclosed in the bottle, who caused 
the explosion of the brig by the shock of a 
torpedo placed at the bottom of the canal, 





who saved Harbert from certain death 
by bringing the sulphate of quinine; and 
finally, it was he who had killed the convicts 
with the electric balls, of which he possessed 
the secret, and which he employed in the 
chase of submarine creatures. Thus were 
explained so many apparently supernatural 
occurrences, which all proved the generosity 
and power of the captain. Warned by the 
approach of death, he had sent for the 
colonists. After this explanation, Captain 
Nemo turned to the colonists and said : 

“You consider yourselves, gentlemen, 
under some obligations to me ?” 

“Captain, believe us that we would give 
our lives to prolong yours.” 

“ Promise, then,” continued Captain Ne- 
mo, “ to carry out my last wishes, and I shall 
be repaid for all I have done for you.” 

“We promise,” said Cyrus Smith. 

“Pay attention to my wishes,” he con- 


tinued. “The ‘ Nautilus’ is imprisoned in. 


this grotto, the entrance of which is blocked 
up; but, although egress is impossible, the 
vessel may at least sink in the abyss, and 
there bury my remains.” 
_ The colonists listened reverently to the 
words of the dying man. 

“ To-morrow, after my death, Mr. Smith,” 
continued the captain, “ yourself and com- 
panions will leave the ‘ Nautilus,’ for all the 
treasures it contains must perish with me. 
One token will remain. That coffer yonder 
contains diamonds of the value of many mill- 
ions. To-morrow you will take the coffer ; 
you will leave the saloon, of which you will 
close the door; then you will ascend to 
the deck and you will lower the main-hatch 
so as entirely to close the vessel.” 

“It shall be done, captain,” answered 
Cyrus Smith. 

“Good. You will then embark in the 
canoe which brought you hither; but, before 
leaving the ‘ Nautilus,’ go to the stern and 
there open two large stop-cocks which you 
will find upon the water-line. The water 
will penetrate into the reservoirs, and the 
‘Nautilus’ will gradually sink beneath the 
water to repose at the bottom of the abyss.” 

At length, shortly after midnight, a dying 
light gleamed in Captain Nemo’s eyes, and 
he quietly expired. 

Cyrus Smith and his companions quitted 
the “ Nautilus,” taking with them the only 
memento left them by their benefactor, that 
coffer which contained wealth amounting to 
millions. 

The canoe was now brought round to the 
stern. There, at the water-line, were two 
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large stop-cocks, communicating with the 
reservoirs employed in the submersion of 
the vessel. 

The stop-cocks were opened, the reservoirs 
filled, and the “ Nautilus,” slowly sinking, 
disappeared beneath the surface of the lake. 


CHAPTER XII. 


At break of day the colonists regained in 
silence the entrance of the cavern. It was 
now low water, and they passed without 
difficulty under the arcade, washed on the 
right by the sea. 

At nine in the morning the colonists 
reached Granite House. Their whole 
attention was now concentrated upon the 
advancement of the work on the vessel. 

The colonists now began to notice the 
increased violence of the volcano, which 
grew more and more threatening. 

“My friends,” said the engineer after 
several careful examinations, “our island 
is not among those which will endure while 
this earth endures. It is doomed to more 
or less speedy destruction, the cause of 
which it bears within itself, and from 
which nothing can save it. This cavern 
stretches under the island as far as the vol- 
cano, and is only separated from its central 
shaft by the wall which terminates it. Now, 
this wall is seamed with fissures and clefts 
which already allow the sulphureous gases 
generated in the interior of the volcano to 
escape.” 

During the first week of March appear- 
ances again became menacing. Thousands 
of threads like glass, formed of fluid lava, 
fell like rain upon the island. The mill, the 
buildings of the inner court, the stables, 
were all destroyed. The sublime horror of 
this spectacle passed all description. Dur- 
ing the night it could only be compared to 
a Niagara of molten fluid, with its incandes- 
cent vapors above and its boiling masses 
below. 

During the night of the eighth an enor- 
mous column of vapor escaping from the 
crater rose with a frightful explosion to a 
height of more than three thousand feet. 
The wall of the grotto had evidently 
given way under the pressure of the gases, 
and the sea, rushing through the central 
shaft into the igneous gulf, was at once 
converted into vapor. But the crater could 
not afford a sufficient outlet for this vapor. 
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An explosion, which might have been heard 
at a distance of a hundred miles, shook the 
air. Fragments of mountains fell into the 
Pacific, and in a few minutes the ocean 
rolled over the spot where Lincoln Island 
once stood, 

An isolated rock, thirty feet in length, 
twenty in breadth, scarcely ten from the 
water’s edge,—such was the only solid point 
which the waves of the Pacific had not 
engulfed. 

On this barren rock they had now existed 
for nine days. A few provisions taken from 
the magazine of Granite House before the 
catastrophe, a little fresh water from the rain 
which had fallen in a hollow of the rock, 
was all that the unfortunate colonists pos- 
sessed. Their last hope, the vessel, had 
been shattered to pieces. They had no 
means of quitting the reef; no fire, nor any 
means of obtaining it. It seemed that they 
must inevitably perish. 

But, on the morning of the 24th of March, 
Ayrton’s arms were extended toward a 
point in the horizon; he raised himself, at 
first on his knees, then upright, and his 
hand seemed to make a signal. 

A sail was in sight off the rock. She was 
evidently not without an object. The reef 
was the mark for which she was making in 
a direct line, under all steam, and the unfor- 
tunate colonists might have made her out 
some hours before if they had had the 
strength to watch the horizon. 

“The ‘Duncan!’” murmured Ayrton, 
and fell back, without sign of life. 
* > . . > 

It was, in fact, the “ Duncan,” Lord Glen- 
arvon’s yacht, now commanded by Robert, 
son of Captain Grant, who had been dis- 
patched to Tabor Island to find Ayrton, and 
bring him back to his native land after 
twelve years of expiation. 

The colonists were saved. 

“How could you be aware of the exist- 
ence of Lincoln Island?” inquired Cyrus 
Smith, after they had been taken on board. 
“Tt is not even named in the charts.” 

“I knew of it from a document left by 
you on Tabor Island,” answered Robert 
Grant, producing a paper which indicated 
the longitude and latitude of Lincoln Island, 
“the present residence of Ayrton and five 
American colonists.” 

“It is Captain Nemo!” cried Cyrus 
Smith, after having read the notice. 


THE END. 
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I notice that Mr. Higginson, in_ his | 


pleasant paper on Foot Paths, forgot to 
mention the path that leads to the spring. 
This is a path with something at the end 
of it, and the best of good fortune awaits 
him who walks therein. It is a well-worn 
path, and though generally up or down a 
hill, it is the easiest of all paths to travel: 


we forget our fatigue when going to the | 
spring, and we have lost it when we turn to | 


come away. See with what alacrity the 
laborer hastens along it, all sweaty from 
the fields; see the boy or girl running with 
pitcher or pail; see the welcome shade 
of the spreading tree that presides over its 
marvelous birth ! 

In the woods or on the moyntain-side 
follow the path, and you are pretty sure to 
find a spring; all creatures are going that 
way night and day, and they make a path. 

A spring is always a vital point in the 
landscape ; it is indeed the eye of the fields, 
and how often, too, it has a noble eyebrow 
in the shape of an overhanging bank or 


ledge. Or else its site is marked by some | 


tree which the pioneer has wisely left stand- 
ing, and which sheds a coolness and fresh- 
ness that make the water more sweet. In 
the shade of this tree the harvesters sit and 
eat their lunch and look out upon the quiv- 
ering air of the fields. Here the Sunday 
saunterer stops and lounges with his book, 
and bathes his hands and face in the cool 
fountain. Hither the strawberry-girl comes 
with her basket and pauses a moment in the 
green shade. The plowman leaves his plow 
and in long strides approaches the life-re- 
newing spot, while his team, that cannot 
follow, look wistfully after him. Here the 
cattle love to pass the heat of the day, and 
hither come the birds to wash themselves 
and make their toilets. 

Indeed a spring is always an oasis in the 
desert of the fields. It is a creative and 
generative center. It attracts all things to 
itself,—the grasses, the mosses, the flowers, 
the wild plants, the great trees. The walker 
finds it out, the camping party seek it, the 
pioneer builds his hut or his house near it. 
When the settler or squatter has found a 
good spring, he has found a good place to 
begin life; he has found the fountain-head 


of much that he is seeking in this world. | 


The chances are that he has found a south- 
ern and eastern exposure; for it is a fact 








that water does not readily flow north; the 
valleys mostly open the other way; and it 
is quite certain he has found a measure of 
salubrity ; for where water flows, fever abid- 
eth not. The spring, too, keeps him to the 
right belt, out of the low valley, and off the 
top of the hill. 

Then there seems a kind of perpetual 
spring-time about the place where water 
issues from the ground—a freshness and a 
greenness that are ever renewed. The grass 
never fades, the ground is never parched or 
frozen. There is warmth there in winter 
and coolness in summer. The temperature 
is equalized. In March or April the spring 
runs are a bright emerald, while the sur- 
rounding fields are yet brown and sere, and 
in fall they are yet green when the first 
snow covers them. Thus every fountain by 
the road-side is a fountain of youth and of 
life. This is what the old fables finally 
mean. 

An intermittent spring is shallow; it has 
no deep root and is like an inconstant 
friend. But a perennial spring, one whose 
ways are appointed, whose foundation is 
established, what a profound and beautiful 
symbol! In fact there is no more large and 
universal symbol in nature than the spring, 
if there is any other capable of such wide 
and various applications. 

In the landscape the spring is the point 
to start from or to stop at. It is a rendez- 
vous for hunters and explorers and pleasure- 
seekers, and for the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air. What preparation 
seems to have been made for it in the con- 
formation of the ground, even in the deep 
underlying geological strata! Vast rocks 
and ledges are piled for it, or cleft asunder 
that it may find a way. Sometimes it is a 
trickling thread of silver down the sides of a 
seamed and scarred precipice. Then again 
the stratified rock is like a just-lifted lid, 
from beneath which the water issues. Or it 
slips noiselessly out of a deep dimple in the 
fields. Occasionally it bubbles up in the 
valley as if forced out by the pressure of 
the surrounding hills. Many springs, no 
doubt, find an outlet in the beds of the large 
rivers and lakes, and are unknown to all but 
the fishes. They probably find them out 
and make much of them. The trout cer- 
tainly do. Find a place in the creek where 


| a spring issues, or where it flows into it from 
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a near bank, and you have found a most 
likely place for trout. They deposit their 
spawn there in the fall, warm their noses 
there in winter and cool themselves there 
in summer. I have seen the patriarchs of 
the tribe of an old and much-fished stream, 
seven or eight enormous fellows, congrega- 
ted in such a place. The boys found it out 
and went with a bag and bagged them all. 
In another place a trio of large trout, that 
knew and despised all the arts of the fisher- 
men, took up their abode in a deep, dark 
hole in the edge of the wood, that had a 
spring flowing into a shallow part of it. In 
midsummer they were wont to come out 
from their safe retreat and bask in the 
spring, their immense bodies but a few 
inches under water. A youth who had 
many times vainly sounded their dark hid- 
ing-place with his hook, happening to come 
along with his rifle one day, shot the three, 
one after another, killing them by the con- 
cussion of the bullet on the water imme- 
diately over them. 

In the vicinity of the continents, many 
springs are no doubt borne directly into the 
ocean, having no earthly history or career 
at all, like a child that dies on the day of its 
birth. Off the coast of Florida many of 
these submarine springs have been dis- 
covered. 

It is a pleasant conception, that of the 
unscientific folk, that the springs are fed 
directly by the sea, or that the earth is full 
of veins and arteries that connect with the 
great reservoir of waters. But when science 
turns the conception over and makes the 
connection in the air—disclosing the great 
water-main in the clouds, and that the 
mighty engine of the hydraulic system of 
nature is the sun, the fact becomes even 
more poetical, does it not? This is one of 
the many cases where science, instead of 
curtailing the imagination, makes new and 
large demands upon it. 

The hills are great sponges that do not 
and cannot hold the water that is precipi- 
tated upon them, but that let it filter through 
at the bottom. ‘This is the way the sea has 
robbed the earth of its salts, its phosphorus, 
its lime, and many other mineral elements. 
It is found that the oldest upheavals, those 
sections of the country that have been long- 
est exposed to the leeching and washing of the 


rains, are poorest in those substances that go | 


to the making of the osseous frame-work of 

man and of the animals. Wheat does not 

grow well there, and the men born and 

reared there are apt to have brittle bones 
VoL. XI.—56. 
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and defective teeth. An important part of 
those men went down stream, ages before 
they were born. The water of such sections 
is now soft and very pure, free from mineral 
substances, but not more wholesome on that 
account. 

Ours is eminently a country of big springs. 
What are our inland lakes but so many vast 
springs? What mighty springs are Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan! The chain of 
lakes in Western and Middle New York,— 
Cayuga, Seneca, Oneida, Otsego,— with 
water only a little more opaque than the 
air; Lakes George and Champlain; the 
lakes in the Adirondacks that feed the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence; the wild 
moose-haunted and loon-flecked lakes of 
Northern Maine,—all these are not only res- 
ervoirs, but in most cases are vast springs as 
well, scooped out of the plains or the valleys. 
The small sky-blue lakes, too, on the mount- 
ain ranges, as if some god had smote the 
rock and turned it into water are springs, 
ice-cold some of them. Such is Lake Mo- 
hunk in the Shawangunk range in Southern 
New York. The mountain stops short, 
leaving a perpendicular face of rock five or 
six hundred feet high, and there where the 
rock went down is the lake, like a jewel in 
a helmet. 

The gigantic springs of the country that 
have not been caught in any of the great 
natural basins, are mostly confined to the 
limestone region of the Middle and South- 
ern States,—the valley of Virginia and its 
continuation and deflections into Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Northern Alabama and 
Georgia. Through this belt are found the 
great caves and the subterranean rivers. 
The waters have here worked like enor- 
mous moles, and have honey-combed the 
foundations of the earth. They have great 
highways beneath the hills. Water charged 
with carbonic acid gas has a very sharp 
tooth and a powerful digestion, and no lime- 
stone rock can long resist it. Sherman’s 
soldiers tell of a monster spring in Northern 
Alabama,—a river leaping full-grown from 
the bosom of the earth as Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter; and of another at the bot- 
tom of a large, deep pit in the rocks, that 
continues its way under-ground. 

The Valley of the Shenandoah is remark- 
able for its large springs. The town of 
Winchester, a town of several thousand in- 


| habitants, is abundantly Supplied with water 


| 


from a single spring that issues on higher 
ground near by. Several other springs in 
the vicinity afford rare mill-power. At 
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Harrisonburg, a county town farther up the 
valley, I was attracted by a low ornamental 
dome resting upon a circle of columns, on 
the edge of the square that contained the 
Court- House, and was surprised to find that 
it gave shelter to an immense spring. This 
spring was also capable of watering the town 
or several towns; stone steps lead down to 
it at the bottom of a large stone basin. 
There was a pretty constant string of pails 
to and from it. Aristotle called certain 
springs of his country “cements of society” 
because the young people so frequently met 
there and sang and conversed ; and I have 
little doubt this spring is of like social im- 
portance. 

There is a famous spring at San Antonio, 
Texas, which is described by that excellent 
traveler, Frederick Law Olmsted. “The 
whole river,” he says, “gushes up in one 
sparkling burst from the earth, with all the 
accessories of smaller springs, moss, pebbles, 
foliage, seclusion, etc. Its effect is overpow- 
ering. It is beyond your possible concep- 
tion of a spring.” 

Of like copiousness and splendor is the 
Caledonia spring, or springs, in Western 
New York. They give birth to a white- 
pebbled, transparent stream several rods 
wide and two or three feet deep, that flows 
8o barrels of water per second, and is alive 
with trout. The trout are fat and gamy 
even in winter. 

The largest spring in England, called the 
Well of St. Winifred at Holywell, flows less 
than three barrels per second. I recently went 
many miles out of my way to see the famous 
trout spring in Warren County, New Jersey. 
This spring flows about one thousand gal- 
lons of water per minute, which has a uni- 
form temperature of 50° winter and summer. 
It is near the Musconetcong Creek, which 
looks as if it were made up of similar springs. 
On the parched and sultry summer day 
upon which my visit fell, it was well worth 
walking many miles just to see such a vol- 
ume of water issue from the ground. I felt 
with the boy Petrarch, when he first beheld 
a famous spring, that “ Were I master of 
such a fountain I would prefer it to the 
finest of cities.” A large oak leans down 
over the spring and affords an abundance 
of shade. The water does not bubble up, 
but comes straight out with great speed like 
a courier with important news, and as if its 
course under-ground had been a direct and 
an easy one for a long existence. Springs 
that issue in this way have a sort of vertebra, 
a ridgy and spine-like center that suggests 





the gripe and push there is in this ele- 
ment. 

What would one not give for such a spring 
in his back-yard, or front-yard, or anywhere 
near his house, or in any of his fields? One 
would be tempted to move his house to it, 
if the spring could not be brought to the 
house. Its mere poetic value and sugges- 
tion would be worth all the art and orna- 
ment to be had. It would irrigate one’s 
heart and character as well as his acres. 
Then one might have a Naiad Queen to do 
his churning and to saw his wood. “ Make 
the gods themselves do your chore,” says 
Emerson. Yes, or the nymphs either. 

I know a homestead situated on one of 
the picturesque branch valleys of the Hous- 
atonic, that has such a spring flowing by 
the foundation walls of the house, and not 
a little of the strong overmastering local at- 
tachment that holds the owner there is born 
of that—his native spring. He could not, 
if he would, break from it. He says that 
when he looks down into it he has a feel- 
ing that he is an amphibious animal that 
has somehow got stranded. A long gen- 
tle flight of stone steps leads from the 
back porch down to it under the branches 
of a lofty elm. It wells up through the 
white sand and gravel as through a sieve, 
and fills the broad space that has been ar- 
ranged for it so gently and imperceptibly 
that one does not suspect its copiousness 
until he has seen the overflow. It turns no 
wheel, yet it lends a pliant hand to many of 
the affairs of that household. It is a refrig- 
erator in summer and a frost-proof envelope 
in winter, and a fountain of delights the year 
round. ‘Trout come up from the Weebu- 
took River and dwell there and become 
domesticated, and take lumps of butter from 
your hand, or rake the ends of your fingers 
if you tempt them. It is a kind of spark- 
ling and ever-washed larder. Where are the 
berries ? where is the butter, the milk, the 
steak, the melon, the cold dish? In the 
spring. It preserves, it ventilates, it cleanses. 
It isa board of health and general purveyor. 
It is equally for use and for pleasure. Noth- 
ing degrades it, and nothing can enhance 
its beauty. It is picture and parable, and 
an instrument of music. It is servant and 
divinity in one. The milk of forty cows is 
cooled in it, and never a drop gets into the 
cans, though they are plunged to the brim. 
It is as insensible to drought and rain as to 
heat and cold. It is planted upon the sand 
and yet it abideth like a house upon a rock. 
It evidently has some relation to a little 
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brook that flows down through a deep 
notch in the hills half a mile distant, because 
on one occasion, when the brook was being 
ditched or dammed, the spring showed great 
perturbation. Every nymph in it was filled 
with sudden alarm and kicked up a com- 
motion. 

In some sections of the country, when 
there is no spring near the house, the farmer, 
with much labor and pains, brings one from 
some up-lying field or wood. Pine or poplar 
logs are bored and laid in a trench, and the 
spring practically moved to the desired spot. 
The ancient Persians had a law, that who- 
ever thus conveyed the water of a spring to 
a spot not watered before should enjoy 
many immunities under the State not grant- 
ed to others. 

Hilly and mountainous countries do not 
always abound in good springs. When the 
stratum is vertical or has too great a dip, the 
water is not collected in large veins, but is 
rather held as it falls and oozes out slowly 
at the surface over the top of the rock. On 
this account one of the most famous grass 
and dairy sections of New York is poorly 
supplied with springs. Every creek starts 
in a bog or marsh, and good water can be 
had only by excavating. 


What a charm lurks about those springs 
that are found near the tops of mountains, 
so small that they get lost amid the rocks 
and débris and never reach the valley, and 
so cold that they make the throat ache! 
Every fox-hunter can tell you of such— 
usually on the last rise before the summit 


is cleared. It is eminently the hunter’s 
spring. I donot know whether or not the 
foxes lap at it, but their pursuers are quite 
apt to pause there and take breath or eat 
their lunch. The mountain climbers in 
summer hail it with a shout. It is always 
a surprise, and raises the spirits of the dullest. 
Then it seems to be born of wildness and 
remoteness, and to savor of some special 
benefit or good fortune. A spring in the 
valley is an idyl, but a spring on the mount- 
ain is a genuine lyrical touch. It imparts 
a mild thrill; and if one were to call any 
springs “ miracles,” as the natives of Cash- 
mere are said to regard their fountains, it 
would be such as these. 

What secret attraction draws one in his 
summer walk to touch at all the springs on 
his route, and to pause a moment at each, 
as if what he was in quest of would be likely 
to turn up there? I can seldom pass a 
spring without doing homage to it. It is 
the shrine at which I oftenest worship. If I 
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find one fouled with leaves or trodden full 
by cattle, I take as much pleasure in clean- 
ing it out as a devotee in setting up his 
broken image. Though I chance not to want 
to drink there, I like to behold a clear fount- 
ain,and I may want to drink next time I pass, 
or some traveler, or heifer, or milch cow 
may. Leaves have a strange fatality for the 
spring. They come from afar to get into it. 
In a grove or in the woods they drift into 
it and cover it up like snow. Late in No- 
vember, in clearing one out, I brought forth 
a frog from his hibernacle in the leaves 
at the bottom. He was very black, and he 
rushed about in a bewildered manner like 
one suddenly aroused from his sleep. 

I know of no place more suitable for stat- 
uary than about a spring or fountain, espe- 
cially in parks or improved fields. Here one 
seems to expect to see figures and bending 
forms. “ Where a spring rises, or a river 
flows,” says Seneca, “ there should we build 
altars, and offer sacrifices.” 

I have spoken of the hunter’s spring. 
The traveler’s spring is a little cup or saucer- 
shaped fountain set in the bank by the road- 
side. The harvester’s spring is beneath a 
wide-spreading tree in the fields. The lover's 
spring is down a lane under a hill. There 
is a good screen of rocks and bushes. The 
hermit’s spring is on the margin of a lake in 
the woods. The fisherman’s spring is by 
the river. The miner finds his spring in 
the bowels of the mountain. The soldier’s 
spring is wherever he can fill his canteen. 
The spring where school-boys go to fill the 
pail is a long way up or down a hill, and 
has just been roiled by a frog or musk-rat, 
and the, boys have to wait till it settles. 
There is yet the milkman’s spring that 
never dries, the water of which is milky 
and opaque. Sometimes it flows out of a 
chalk cliff. This latter is a hard spring: all 
the others are soft. 

There is another side to this subject,— 
the marvelous, not to say the miraculous; 
and if I were to advert to all the curious or 
infernal springs that are described by travel- 
ers or others,—the sulphur springs, the mud 
springs, the sour springs, the soap springs, 
the soda springs, the blowing springs, the 
spouting springs, the boiling springs not 
one mile from Tophet, the springs that rise 
and fall with the tide, the intermittent 
springs, the spring spoken of by Vitruvius, 
that gave unwonted loudness to the voice; 
the spring that Plutarch tells about, that had 
something of the flavor of wine, because 
it was supposed that Bacchus had been 
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washed in it immediately after his birth ; the | 
| evidently a marsh or meadow spring: it 


spring that Herodotus describes,—wise man 
and credulous boy that he was,—called the 
“ Fountain of the Sun,” which was warm at 
dawn, cold at noon, and hot at midnight; 


the springs at San Filippo, Italy, that have | 
| ing through the marshes.” As Hercules 


built up a calcareous wall over a mile long 
and several hundred feet thick; the renown- 
ed springs of Cashmere, that are believed by 
the people to be the source of the comeli- 
ness of their women, etc.,—if I were to follow 
up my subject in this direction, I say, it 
would lead me into deeper and more 
troubled waters than I am in quest of at 
present. 

In the Idyls of Theocritus there are fre- 
quent allusions to springs. It was at a spring 
—and a mountain spring at that—that Cas- 
tor and Pollux encountered the plug-ugly 
Amycus: 

“ And spying on a mountain a wild wood of vast 
size, they found under a smooth cliff an ever-flowing 
spring, filled with pfire water, and the pebbles be- 
neath seemed like crystal or silver from the depths ; 
and near there had grown tall pines, and poplars, 
and plane trees, and cypresses with leafy tops, and 
fragrant flowers, pleasant work for hairy bees,” etc. 


Or the story of Hylas, the auburn-haired 
boy, who went to the spring to fetch water 


for supper for Hercules and stanch Tela- 
mon, and was seized by the enamored 





nymphs and drawn in. The spring was 


was in a “low-lying spot, and around it 
grew many rushes, and the pale blue swal- 


| low wort, and green maiden hair, and 


blooming parsley, and couch grass stretch- 


was tramping through the bog, club in 
hand, and shouting “ Hylas!” to the full 
depth of his throat, he heard a thin voice 
come from the water,—it was Hylas re- 
sponding, and Hylas, in the shape of the 
little frog, has been calling from our marsh 
springs ever since. 

The characteristic flavor and suggestion 
of these Idyls is like pure spring water. 
This is, perhaps, why the modern reader is 
apt to be disappointed in them when he 
takes them up for the first time. They ap- 
pear minor and literal and tasteless, as does 
most ancient poetry; but it is mainly because 
we have got to the fountain head, and have 
come in contact with a mind that has been 
but little shaped by artificial indoor influ- 
ences. The stream of literature is now much 
fuller and broader than it was in ancient 
times, with currents and counter-currents, 
and diverse and curious phases; but the 
primitive sources seem far behind us, and for 
the refreshment of simple spring water in 
art we must still go back to Greek poetry. 


CUBA WITHOUT WAR. 


Ir is only very young readers who sup- 
pose that the discussions between this coun- 
try and Spain, with reference to the island 
of Cuba, are of recent origin. Cuba is so 
near to the United States, and its position 
in relation to the commerce of the Gulf of 
Mexico is so important, that from the 
moment when we acquired Florida in 1820, 
it has been important for our statesmen to 
know who was to hold Cuba, and by what 
tenure it should be held. 

When, therefore, John Quincy Adams 
accredited Alexander H. Everett, his pupil 
and confidential friend, to represent this 


Government in Madrid in the year 182s, | 


the Cuban question was a very important 
matter alluded to in the instructions given 
to that minister. Mr. Adams had himself, 
as Secretary of State, negotiated the treaty 
by which we acquired the Floridas, and all 
the claims of Spain north of the parallel of 





42° as far west as the Pacific. “Solitary 


| and alone,” Mr. Adams had forced the 


Government of the United States up to 
insisting on the cessions made in this treaty, 
for his associates in the Government, Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Calhoun, and the rest, were 
lukewarm and indifferent. His own interest 
in the treaty was intense, for he had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that but for his deter- 
mination it would never have been secured. 

When Mr. Everett arrived in Spain, in 
the autumn of 1825, he found the King and 
Government blindly and obdurately deter- 
mined not to recognize the independence of 
their colonies in revolt. He also found the 
Spanish Government utterly without credit 
and desperately in want of money. Under 


| the circumstances, which he explains in the 


curious private letter to President Adams, 
which we are now permitted to print for the 


| first time, he suggested to the Spanish Min- 
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honor, should receive a large sum of money, 
and should be rid of the military and other 
charges of the island. On the other hand, 
the United States would have the real, 
though not the nominal, possession of Cuba ; 
would control its harbors and its armaments, 
and especially would be able to keep other 
powers from possessing it. This plan was 
simply that the United States should lend to 
Spain a large sum of money for an indefinite 
time without interest, while Spain should 
make a “temporary cession of the island” 
as security for the repayment of the loan. 

Mr. Everett regarded this proposal as at 
once so private and important, that he 
detailed it only in a private letter to the 
President, who was, it will be remembered, 
his intimate and confidential friend. This 
is the letter which is now intrusted to us for 
publication. It will, of course, not be found 
on file in the archives of the State Depart- 
ment. 

It is intrusted to us for publication, under 
the impression that the scheme proposed 
is as feasible now as it was then, and might, 
possibly, now meet very nearly the wishes of 
all parties. The Government of Spain wants 
money more than ever, and Cuba is a hor- 
rible bill of expense to it. But the honor of 
Spain forbids that she should sell the island, 
far more that she should surrender it to the 
insurgents. On the other hand, the United 
States does not want Cuba as a State. The 
people of Cuba are in no condition to become 
American citizens. The United States wants 
security that Cuba shall not fall into the 
hands of an unfriendly power. Without any 
discredit Spain might place Cuba in our 
hands as a “temporary deposit” for the 
repayment of a large sum of money. Our 
Government would garrison the ports at the 
harbors, would collect the revenues, and 
would govern the island as we now govern 
Alaska or the Washington Territory. 

Suppose that, at the end of fifty or a hun- 
dred years, Spain wished to return the 
money and resume the sfatu guo? For all 
that time things would have been much bet- 
ter than they are. 

Suppose, again, that it does not become 
convenient for Spain at any period to return 
this sum of money ? Its interest will always 
be provided for by the revenues of the 
island, and in that case things will always 
be better than they are now. 

But it is not our place at this time to dis- 


cuss the advantages of such an arrange- | 


ment. It is the proper time to bring forward 


ister a plan by which Spain should save her 


so important a piece of the secret public his- 
| tory of another generation; and on that 
account we publish the paper. 


LETTER FROM ALEXANDER H. EVERETT TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
MADRID, Nov. 30, 1825. 


DEAR Sik: I think it proper to make you ac- 
quainted with one circumstance in my intercourse 
with this Government of rather a delicate nature 
which I have not introduced into my despatches on 
account of their being liable to be called for and 
published at any moment. It occurred in my com- 
munications with the Minister* upon our relations 
with the island of Cuba. 

It has always appeared to me, and such I believe 
is the general opinion in the United States, that this 
island forms properly an appendage of the Floridas. 
Since the cession of these provinces t an impression 
has generally prevailed throughout the country that 
Cuba must at one time or another belong to us. 
Indeed this idea was entertained, as I have been 
told, by many persons of the highest respectability, 
including Mr. Jefferson, long before the conclusion 
of the Florida treaty. It grows naturally out of a 
consideration of the Geographical position of the 
island as respects the United States. In the hands 
of a powerful and active nation, it would carry with 
it so complete a control over the commerce of the 
Gulph of Mexico, and over the navigation of the 
River Mississippi, as to endanger very much the 
intercourse of our country in that quarter. Our 
safety from this danger has, I believe, long been 
considered as resulting wholly from the feebleness 
and insufficiency of Spain; and it has been viewed 
by all as a settled point that the American Govern- 
ment could not consent to any change in the political 
situation of Cuba other than one which should place 
it under the jurisdiction of the United States. This 
view of the subject is strongly intimated in my offi- 
cial instructions. Such are the first considerations 
that present themselves in regard to our relations 
with the island of Cuba. The next in order are that 
it is impossible, in fact,—in consequence of the inter- 
nal state of the island, the obstinate adherence of 
Spain to the Colonial System, and the growing 
strength of the new States,—that the island can 
remain in its present situation. It may be assumed 
as certain that the war will be continued by Spain 
for an indefinite period. Half a century may very 
probably elapse before she recognizes the independ- 
ence of the colonies. On the other hand, it is quite 
evident, and such is the opinion of the Government 
as expressed in my instructions, that as long as the 
war is kept up, the situation of the island is in the 
highest degree precarious, that it is liable to be 
changed every year, every month even, and that it 
cannot remain as it is more than two or three years. 





| The white inhabitants form too small a proportion 
| of the whole number to constitute of themselves an 
| independent State. 


The island, therefore, must 
assume, whenever it changes its present condition, 
one of two others. It must either fall into the 
hands of some power different from Spain, as prob- 


*The Minister, at the date of this note, was the Duke del 
Infantado, who had been appointed a few weeks before. But 
the Minister referred to in the text was Zea Bermudez, the 
Duke's pre decessor. 

1 This cession was made by Spain in a treaty concluded in 
October, 1820 

{In fact the independence 
Spain ull December 28, 1836. 


of Mexico was not recognized by 
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ably Mexico or Colombia, or it must become an 
independent principality of blacks. Neither part of 
this alternative can be considered as admissible, and 
a view of our present relations with the island pre- 
sents, therefore, the following results : 

Ist. The situation of the island must inevitably be 
changed within 2 or 3 years, and may be changed at 
any moment. 

2d. No change can possibly occur without the 
intervention of the United States which they could 
regard as admissible. 

‘rom these premises, it seems to follow, as a 
necessary conclusion, that it is the policy and duty 
of the United States to endeavor to obtain possession 
of the island immediately in a peaceable way. If 
they do not succeed in this, it is morally certain that 


they will be forced, at no very distant period, to | 


effect the same object in a more invidious manner, 


and at the risk of embroiling themselves with some | 


of the great powers of Europe. The principal ques- 
tion, therefore, is, whether any consideration could 
be presented to the Spanish Ministry of a nature to 
induce them to cede the island. If this were possi- 
ble, it would appear to be the policy of the United 
States to commence the negotiation without delay. 
Viewing the subject in this light, and recollecting at 
the same time the great financial embarrassments 
under which this Government is now laboring, it has 
occurred to me that the offer of a considerable loan, 
on condition of a temporary cession of the island in 
deposit as security for the payment of it, would be 
as likely to succeed as any proposition that could be 
made upon the subject. ‘The interest might be made 
payable out of the revenues of the island, which are 
said to amount to between four and five millions of 
dollars,” and if the money were not paid within a 
pretty long limited time, complete sovereignty might 
vest in the United States. Considering the character 
of the Spanish Government, and their general system 
of administration, a cession of this kind, accompanied 
with an immediate delivery of possession, would be 
——- as respects us, to a direct cession of the 
whole sovereignty. In the view of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, it might perhaps wear a more agreeable aspect. 
It would present to them the two following great 
advantages : 

Ist. The obtaining of a loan sufficient to meet 
their immediate wants on terms,—a thing 
which seems to be absolutely indispensable, which 
there is apparently no possibility of effecting in any 
other way, on any terms, and which, if in reality 
effected in any other way, must be a transaction, 
prudentially considered, of the most desperate char- 
acter. This advantage is by no means a light one, 
since it seems impossible even to imagine how this 
Government can get along six months without new 
resources. 

2d. The second advantage would be the assurance 
of retaining the island in the event of repaying the 
loan. Whatever confidence this Government may 
affect in the results of their colonial system, it is 
impossible that they should not be aware to a certain 
extent of the great danger to which they are exposed 
of losing the islands.t They may not be so fully 
satisfied, as most foreigners probably are, of the 
moral impossibility that they would be able to pay 
down 15 or 20 millions of dollars twenty years hence, 
and might, therefore, regard a transaction of this 
kind as considerably increasing their assurance of a 
continued possession of Cuba. Such, in fact, would 

* The revenues of Cuba are now supposed to be twenty 


millions of dollars. 
t Cuba and Porto Rico. 


| 





be the probable effect of it, if we suppose the Span- 
ish Government, notwithstanding their affected de- 
termination ever to surrender their rights, to intend, 
nevertheless, in secret to recognize the colonies after 
a few years, should things go on in their present 
course. Supposing this to be their policy, they 
would obtain, by ceding the island to us in the way 
I have suggested, a complete assurance of the con- 
tinued possession of it iene the moment when the 
delivery to the United States was effected. This 
temporary transfer would secure it from the danger 
of attack or internal convulsion while it lasted, and 
upon the recognition of the colonies, Spain would 
without difficulty obtain from them a much larger 
indemnity in money than would be necessary to ran- 
som the island. te is not, however, probable that 
Spain now intends to recognize the colonies at no 
very distant period, and I have already assumed that 
she does not. These considerations might, never- 
theless, be presented to her, and, being extremely 
obvious and cogent, might perhaps make an im- 
pression. 

But, supposing this Government, as I do, to be 
completely resolved upon adhering to their system, 
and yet aware of the danger of losing the island, and 
of the impossibility of ever repaying a loan of the 
kind mentioned without recognizing the colonies, 
they might yet think it better to get 20 millions for 
the island than to lose it for nothing. 

Such are the advantages of the transaction as 
respects Spain. As respects the United States, it 
holds out the two following, which are so obvious 
that I need not enlarge upon them: 

Ist. Complete security from the danger of any 
change in the position of the island in consequence 
of the present troubles. 

2d. The probability of an eventual acquisition of 
the entire sovereignty. 

It may perhaps be thought that some of the great 
foreign wers, particularly England or France, 
would take umbrage at the acquisition by us of the 
sovereignty of Cuba; that the probability of this 
ought to prevent us from taking any measure to 
obtain it, and that it would, at any rate, hinder Spain 
from ceding it to us directly or indirectly. 

The weight of this objection, you are, of course, 
better able to appreciate than I am. It does not 
strike me that the foreign powers ought to feel, or 
would, in fact, feel, the same repugnance to our 
occupying Cuba as we should to their doing it; and 
if we consider the acquisition of the island by a 
peaceable transaction as the only means of avoiding 
the necessity of taking possession of it sooner or 
later by force,—which is the view I have taken of 
the subject,-—it is evident that the repugnance of the 
foreign powers, whatever it may be, is no real objec- 
tion, because it mustin the end be met. They would 
probably be much more dissatisfied to see us occupy 
the island by force than to see us acquire it by pur- 
chase. 

These considerations appear to me to recommend 
very powerfully the policy of endeavoring to acquire 
the island of Cuba in a peaceable way, and the man- 
ner I have indicated seems the one which would be 
the most likely to succeed. I should not, of course, 
think of making any formal proposition on the sub- 
ject without receiving your instructions ; and should 
the suggestions I have now made appear to be of a 
nature to be acted on seriously, you will have the 
goodness to favor me with your orders, either 
through the Department of State, or in a private letter, 
as you may think most expedient. I have thought, 
however, that there would be no impropriety in sound- 
ing the intentions of the Government beforehand in 
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an informal way, and I accordingly took an o por- 


tunity of doing it in one of the conversations I had 
with Mr. Zea. After some remarks on both sides 
on the financial difficulties of the country, and the 
necessity of obtaining a loan if possible from some 
uarter, I told him that although I had not the 
slightest authority to offer any proposition of the 
kind, I thought it not improbable that the Govern- 
ment of the o nited States would make a considera- 
ble loan to that of Spain, and on favorable terms, on 
condition that Spain would consent to a temporary 
cession in deposit of the island of Cuba, accompanied 
with a delivery of possession, and I then stated to 
him some of the advantages of such a transaction to 
the two parties as recapitulated above. He did not, 
of course, give his assent to the proposal ; but, on 
the contrary, expressed the opinion that the King 
would not alienate the island for a moment on any 
consideration whatever. I did not, however, con- 
sider this answer as at all decisive. A transaction 
of this sort would naturally require great considera- 
tion in all its stages, and the only safe and proper 
mode of treating the subject in the first instance 
would be that of a refusal. I saw that my remarks 
had made a pretty strong impression on Mr. Zea. 
He said that if I had authority to make a proposition 
of this kind, he should be glad to receive it in writ- 
ing. I told him in answer to this that the sugges- 
tion was entirely private and personal, that I had no 
instructions from you to make it; that the transac- 
tion appeared to me so advantageous to both Gov- 
ernments, that I had ventured to advise it without 
knowing whether it would be agreeable to either ; 
but that if the King approved of the proposition, I 
would immediately write home and recommend the 
adoption of it, for the reasons which I had already 

summarily stated. 
I have since been informed in a private way that 


| with him. 
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Mr. Zea took a written note of what I said. This 
conversation passed during the last interview I had 
learn that the Duke del Infantado 
found these notes among Mr. Zea’s papers, and 
concluded from them that a serious negotiation was 
actually going on for the cession of Cuba. I have 


| not yet said anything to the Duke upon the subject, 


but shall — take an opportunity of mentioning 
it, and of ascertaining whether the proposition is 
regarded by this Government as at all plausible. I 
shall carefully keep you informed of any such com- 
munications that I may have with the Minister, and 
will thank you to instruct me whether you wish the 
matter to be pressed seriously or dropped altogether. 
It struck me that it would be agreeable to you to 
learn without any commitment whatever of the 
Government in what way a proposal of this kind 
would be received and treated, upon its first sug- 
gestion. 

I have given you in my despatches a full account 
of the progress of the negotiations with which I am 
charged. They are still in an incipient state; but 
the present appearance of them is not unfavorable. 
Should this Government, however, euees to pro- 
ceed upon its usual plan of delay, after all that has 
already passed, I cannot but hope that Congress will 
resort to vigorous measures. ‘The mere demonstra- 
tion would in this case be effectual, and would be 
unattended with any danger or inconvenience what- 
ever. Nevertheless, violence is always unpleasant, 
even when necessary, politic and safe, so that I 
should prefer an early termination of these vexatious 
disputes in an amicable way. It shall not be for 
want of attention on my part if this result does not 


happen. 
= the honor to be, dear sir, with much respect, 
your very sincere friend and obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


THE ASTOR FAMILY IN NEW YORK. 


As long ago as 1854 the late Baron James 
de Rothschild said at his table in Paris, that 
he believed the Astor fortune to be the largest 
accumulation of private wealth then known 


in the world. At the time of John Jacob 
Astor’s death in 1848, there were several 
fortunes in Europe which outranked his; 
he was counted the fifth on the list of rich 
men: Baron de Rothschild, Louis Philippe, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Sir Robert 
Peel only exceeding him. Since then, in 
England, the head of the family of Gros- 
venor has sprung to the front. Leases of 
land in the most aristocratic quarters of 
London, originally leased on long terms at 
nominal rents, fell in and were renewed 
by the late Marquis of Westminster at 
fabulous prices. Since then, we have like- 
wise witnessed a great rise in real estate in 
this city, and, if the Astor fortune was not 
in 1854 as large as estimated by Baron 





James de Rothschild, we may safely assume 
that, with the enhanced value of real estate, 
and the natural accumulations during a 
period of over twenty years under the 
able administration of the late William B. 
Astor, that fortune was, at the time of his 
death, in November, 1875, certainly the 
largest in America, if not in the world. For, 
be it remembered, the untold wealth of the 
Rothschilds belonged to different members 
of a house or firm, while William B. Astor 
was sole owner of the great properties and 
vast estates bequeathed him by his father. 

It is somewhat curious, that the founders 
of these two families, which stand at the 
head of the wealth of Europe and America, 
were both Germans, born within eighty miles 
of each other,—the one, Rothschild, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; the other, Astor, at Wall- 
dorf, a small village near Heidelberg, in the 
Duchy of Baden. 
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John Jacob Astor, born at Walldorf, 
July 17, 1763, was the youngest of four 
sons. His father, Jacob Astor, was a small 
farmer, who likewise followed the trade of a 
butcher. The eldest, George Peter Astor, 
left the parental roof at an early age, and 
found employment in London with an uncle 
engaged in the manufacture of musical in- 
struments, under the style and firm of Astor 
& Broadwood, of which firm, George Peter 
ultimately became a partner. The firm was 
eminently successful and the business is still 
carried on, and Broadwood, Broadwood & 
Co. are to-day among the foremost of English 
piano manufacturers. Henry Astor, the sec- 
ond son, born in 1754, was the first of the 
family who came to America. It is said he 
came tothiscountry during the Revolutionary 
War as assistant to the purser of a British 
frigate, the “ Belle Poule” (taken from the 
French), which frequented this port during 
the war, and generally lay off Dover street 
wharf. He left the ship, found employment 
with a butcher, and soon embarked in the 
business on his own account. In 1783, 
April 11th, he advertises his horse as “ stolen 
from the subscriber on the night of the roth 
instant, from the door of Israel Seamen’s, 
Roosevelt street, a dark brown horse, about 
fifteen hands high, a small star on his fore- 
head, the hair worn off his breast by a collar, 
trots and carries well; saddle and double- 
curb bridle on the horse when stolen. 
Three guineas reward for the horse, saddle, 
and bridle. For the thief, horse, saddle, 
and bridle, ten guineas will be paid by Henry 
Ashdoor.”” We find by old records of the 
Common Council, that down to 1801, he 
was styled indifferently: Henry Ashdoor, 
Henry Ashdore, Henrich Astor, and Henry 
Astor. He does not appear as a buyer of 
real estate on the Records at the Register’s 
office till 1803, and then always as Henry 
Astor. 

Shortly after the peace in 1783 he be- 
came a citizen, and married Dorothea, the 
stepdaughter of John Pessinger, a brother 
butcher, who occupied stall No. 1, at the 
Fly Market, which was situated at the foot of 
Maiden Lane, and ran from Pearl street to the 
water. Maiden Lane in those days was quite 
a street of markets; the Old Oswego Market 
stood at the north-east corner of Broadway 
and Maiden Lane, running down Maiden 
Lane as far as Little Greene street. In this 
market, it is said, Henry Astor first sold 
meat. In 1790, however, we find him at 





the Fly Market; in the month of May in 
that year the inhabitants around the Market | 


petitioned “that the stall of Henry Astor, 
butcher, be removed to the lower market,” 
which was granted. This stall of Astor’s stood 
across the head of the upper market, and 
no doubt tended to block up the entrance 
gangway, which caused its removal. The 
lower market was nearest the water and was 
known as the fish market. With the estab- 
lishment of Henry in New York, the name 
of Astor took root in America, 

John Jacob Astor was the last of the 
brothers to leave his village home. About 
1779, when Meyer Anselm Rothschild, then 
thirty-six years old, had fairly started on the 
road to fortune at Frankfort, young Astor, a 
boy of sixteen, left his village with no bag- 
gage but what he could carry, made his way 
as best he could to the coast of Holland, and 
embarked in a small vessel for London, 
where he found a home and employment 
with his brother George Peter. Here he 
remained four years working in the flute 
and piano manufactory of Astor & Broad- 
wood. During this period, he mastered the 
English language (which, however, to the 
latest day of his life, he always spoke with 
a German accent), familiarized himself with 
the ways and customs of the English, and, 
above all, developed habits of thrift, econ- 
omy, and industry—the foundations on which 
he was to erect the greatest fortune of the 
New World. John Jacob Astor often said, 
later in life, that he never intended to make 
England his permanent home, and when he 
wandered out from his native village, under 
the promptings of that restless spirit which, 
since the earliest times, has carried the 
Teuton to the South and the West, his firm 
intention was not to rest till he had reached 
that far-off Land of Promise, whither his 
brother Henry had already preceded him. 
The sojourn in London was made necessary 
by his extreme youth, his ignorance of the 
English language, and the progress of the 
Revolutionary War, which kept the revolted 
colonies in a very unsettled state. On the 
final signing of the treaty of peace, he made 
immediate preparations for departure. His 
scanty savings furnished but a slender capital 
wherewith to push his fortunes in the New 
World. Astor & Broadwood gave him a 
small consignment of German flutes. Cap- 
tain John Whetten, who died in 1845 at the 
age of 82, was long a prominent shipmaster 
out of this port. He used to relate that 
one day in London he was accosted on 
board of the ship of which he was mate, 
by a young German of his own age, who 
wished to emigrate to America. He hada 
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pack of musical instruments, and desired 


a steerage passage. The appearance and 
manners of the young German interested 
him. Their intercourse soon became con- 
fidertial, and Whetten frankly advised him 
to prefer another vessel lying close at hand, 
in which he would make the passage more 
comfortably than in his. The advice was 
adopted. Among the cabin passengers of 
this vessel were some officers of the Hudson 
Bay Company. ‘These gentlemen, in their 
walks on the quarter-deck, naturally con- 
versed together about the trade in furs with 
the North American Indians, and of these 
conversations enough dropped in the neigh- 
borhood of the’main-hatch to give to the 
astute young German steerage passenger a 
glimpse of the wide avenue to wealth upon 
which he subsequently entered. 

The ship, commanded by Captain Jacob 
Stout, set sail from London in November, 
1783, and was bound for Baltimore. The 
vessel did not reach the Chesapeake till 
January; inside the Capes, she was beset 
with ice and threatened with shipwreck. It 
is related that on this occasion, when all the 
passengers were in fear and trembling, young 
Astor went below and soon re-appeared on 
deck in his best suit of clothes; being 


questioned as to why he made this sin- 
gular change at so trying a moment, he 
replied: “ If the ship is wrecked and I suc- 
ceed in reaching shore, I shall have saved 
my good clothes ; if I am lost, I shall have 


no use for them.” The ship was frozen 
in the bay for nearly a month, and it was 
not till March, 1784, that John Jacob first 
set foot on the shore of the New World, 
in Baltimore Harbor. He immediately 
made his way to New York, where he 
found his brother Henry, selling meat in 
the Fly Market. Henry took him to the 
house of George Diederick, a German baker 
in Queen street, in which he passed his 
first night in New York, and which for some 
time was his home. The site of the old 
house is now known as 351 Pearl street, 
on the south-west corner of Frankfort street, 
which at that time was not cut through to 
Pearl, or Queen, street. The property be- 
longed to the Lawrences, of Flushing, L. L, 
and was subsequently bought by Diederick, 
as we find by the following deed on record 
at the Register’s office, 


Deed dated 
Oct. 12, 1791, 
To Rec'd May 6, 1813, 
Liber 102 of Conv’s, 

page 344- 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 


GEORGE DIEDERICK. 





conveying a house and two lots on Queen 
street. Part of the land was subsequently 
taken by the city, and now forms a 
portion of Frankfort street. George Dieder- 
ick, the elder; was in business as late as 
1815. 

John Jacob Astor arrived in New York 
at a period of great depression. Some fif- 
teen thousand refugees, men, women, and 
children, left New York, Long Island, and 
Staten Island for Nova Scotia, St. John’s, 
and Abasco, during the latter part of 1783, 
among them many persons of fortune and 
landed estates. ‘These estates Astor began 
to buy, whenever he could spare the 
money, as soon as he got a little ahead in 
the world. The evacuation of New York 
by the British troops took away some of 
Henry Astor's best customers, and his 
butcher business was not in a very flourish- 
ing condition in the spring of 1784, when 
John Jacob arrived. However, he found 
employment for Jacob, whom we find beat- 
ing skins in Gold street soon after his arrival, 
and subsequently pursuing the same occupa- 
tion in the employ of Mr. Wilson, at Old 
Slip. While thus engaged, he made it his 
particular study to gather information re- 
specting the nature of the fur trade; made 
himself acquainted with the different kinds 
of skins, and learned to estimate their 
value and their quality. From Mr. Wil- 
son he passed into the employ of Robert 
Bowne, a Quaker, long established in the 
business of buying, curing, and exporting 
peltries. His brother Henry assisted him 
with his first stock in trade, which he sold 
and traded with those who brought furs and 
skins to market, on board of sloops and 
other vessels lying around at the different 
docks. 

Meanwhile, his consignment of flutes from 
Astor & Broadwood sold slowly. ‘There 
were at that time two persons in New York 
who pretty much monopolized the musical 
instrument business. Dodd, at 66 Queen 
street, made a specialty of musical instru- 
ments, while Joseph Wilks, at his store No. 
235 Queen street, sold, with other goods, 
harpsicords, forte-pianos, and barrel organs. 
Young Astor, with no place of business, and 
no acquaintance among those most likely to 
buy musical instruments, finally left his 
flutes at the printing-office of Samuel Lou- 
don’s “ New York Packet” for sale. The 
sale of goods on commission by printers was 
an old custom in New York, dating back to 
the establishment of the first papers. Ac- 
cordingly, we find as early as September 
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20, 1784, the following advertisement in the 
“ New York Packet :” 


“German Flutes of a superior Quality to be sold 
at this Printing-office.’’ 

This advertisement is very steadily in- 
serted from that date “ off and on” down to 
March 10, 1785, when it disappears. The 
flutes had by this time been disposed of, 
and the proceeds gradually invested in furs, 
with which Astor returned to England, prob- 
ably during that year, to make permanent 
arrangements for the future shipping of furs, 
and to get the agency of the house of Astor 
& Broadwood in New York. 

On his return to New York he hired from 
the widow Sarah Todd, two rooms in her 
house, 81 Queen street, and for the first 
time started business on his own account. 
This house was situated not far from George 
Diederick, the baker, where he found his 
first home, a little further down and on the 
opposite side of the way. He announces his 
new enterprise to the public on Monday, 
May 22, 1786, in the following advertise- 
ment, which we find in the “New York 
Packet” of that date: 


“Jacob Astor, No. 81 Queen street, Two doors 
from the Friend’s Meeting-House, Has just im- 
ported from London An elegant assortment of Musi- 
cal instruments, such as piano-Fortes, spinnets, 
piano-forte Guittars, guittars; the best of violins, 
German Flutes, clarinets, hautboys, fifes; the best 
Roman violin strings and all other kind of strings ; 
music-books and paper, and every other article in 
the musical line, which he will dispose of on very 
low terms for cash.” 


We very much doubt if Mr. Dodd, at 66 
Queen street, or Mr. Joseph Wilks, at 235 
Queen street, read that advertisement with 
pleasure. They could no longer have things 
entirely their own way in the musical 
line. Astor had probably begun opera- 
iiuus at 81 Queen street on the rst of May, 
1786. 

This advertisement, in which he styles 
himself simply Jacob Astor—the John is 
assumed later—appears from time to time 
in the paper till toward the end of 1787. 
He was married (probably in 1786) to Sarah 
Todd, the daughter of his landlady, Mrs. 
Todd. His first child, Magdalen Astor, 
was born in 1788, probably at 81 Queen 
street. 

The house known as 362 Pearl street now 
stands on the site of the house where John 
Jacob Astor first started in business, and 
where he passed the first years of his married 
life. The old house and the lot, 171 feet 
deep, were purchased by Adam Todd, mar- 


iner, in 1763, and the deed is recorded in 
Lib. 510, pages 208-11, Register’s office, 
New York city. When Pearl street was 
widened on this side, a portion of the front 
of this lot was taken away. 

John Jacob Astor’s first purchase of real 
estate in the city of New York was made 
five years after his arrival. The following 
is an extract from the deed on record at 
the Register’s office : 


JAMEs BoLMER, Deed dated Aug. 14, 
Inn-keeper, 1789; 
To Recorded Aug. 17, 
Jacos AsTor, 178 
Furr Merchant. 


780. 
Lib. 502 of Conv’s, page 45. 


Consideration, two hundred and fifty pounds 
current money of the State of New York; 
conveys two lots of ground on the Bowery 
Lane or road near Elizabeth street. On the 
occasion of this his first real estate purchase, 
Jacob Astor (John does not appear till the 
next deed) was accompanied by his brother 
Henry, in whose presence the deed was 
signed, sealed, and delivered. 

As an extra precaution, we find at the 
end of, and accompanying, the deed, a 
receipt for the whole purchase-money, signed 
by Bolmer and witnessed by Henry Astor. 
It was a cash purchase. 

The second real estate purchase of John 
Jacob Astor was as follows: 


JAMES WELLS ) Deed dated May 18, 1790; 
and others, Recorded Novr. 30, 1790. 
To Liber 46 of Conv’s, 
JOHN JAcoB page 318. 
ASTOR. J 

Consideration, eight hundred and fifty pounds 
lawful money of New York; conveys the 
messuage or dwelling-house and lot, 30x8s, 
fronting on Little Dock street. This was 
the house 40 Little Dock street (now 
part of Water street), where we find Mr. 
Astor established as a “ Furr Trader” in 
1789. The fur trade had already over- 
shadowed the musical instrument part of his 
business. For this trade he had qualified 
himself by severe and constant labor. 
When Utica first began its career, John 
Jacob Astor and Peter Smith (the father of 
Gerritt Smith) traveled from Schenectady 
to Utica with their packs on their backs, 
purchasing furs at the Indian settlements on 
the route, the Indians assisting them in car- 
rying the peltries to Utica. At the close of 
the Revolutionary War, Oswego, Detroit, 
and other posts being in possession of a for- 
eign power, a serious embarrassment was 
thrown in the way of the fur trade. Peter 
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Smith retired, purchased land, and died at 
Schenectady very rich. Astor persevered, 
widening and extending his operations. 
In 1794-5 these posts were surrendered by 
a treaty, and Astor, after the lapse of six 
years, had amassed something like $250,000. 
He was now a richer man than his brother 
Henry, who, in the beginning, used to indorse 
for him at bank. But Henry, too, had pros- 
pered and flourished. He had become a 
great buyer of cattle, and, through his skillful 
combinations and bold operations, for a time 
and to a certain degree controlled the New 
York market. He was probably among the 
first to get up in this city what we would 
now call a “corner in cattle.” Less enter- 
prising butchers felt themselves injured and 
sought relief at the hands of the Common 
Council. In 1801 a petition was presented 
to the Board signed by many of the princi- 
pal butchers in several of the markets, against 
a butcher who neglected his business in the 
market to forestall cattle. It says “that 
Henry Astor and certain others, who are 
licensed butchers, leaving the care of their 
stalls and the selling of their meats to jour- 
neymen who are not licensed butchers, are 
in the constant practice of forestalling the 
market, by riding into the country to meet 
the droves of cattle coming to the New 
York markets, and purchasing cattle for 
other stalls besides his own,” etc., etc., etc., 
etc. What action the Board took to protect 
these butchers who could not protect them- 
selves, we are unable to say. Henry Astor 
then occupied stall No. 57 at the Fly Market. 
A stall in this market was at that time of 
considerable value. Henry Astor’s name 
first appears on the records as a buyer of 
real estate in 1803, to wit: 


Deed dated May 16, 1803; 
Recorded May 109, 1819. 
Liber 137 of Conveyances, 
page 52, N. Y. Register’s 
office. 


& wife, 
To 
HENRY a | 


GODFREY Coon | 


Gentleman. 


Conveys a dwelling-house and two lots of 
land fronting on the Bowery Lane and Eliza- 
beth street, near the lots bought by John 
Jacob in 1789. Henry subsequently bought 


considerable property on the east side of the | 


town, which increased greatly in value, and 
at the time of his death, about 1831, was 
estimated to be worth half a million of dol- 
lars. He died without issue, leaving his 
estate to his nephew, the late William B. 
Astor. 

In the year 1809, John Jacob Astor 
founded the American Fur Company, the 
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bettef to enable him to carry out his designs 
of extending the trade into the interior, and 
competing with the British Northwest Fur 
Company and Hudson Bay Company. The 
outposts of this new company stretched into 
new and hitherto untrodden fields, draining a 
country stocked with beaver, otter, and buf- 
falo. Having now, at the age of forty-six, 
acquired a fortune sufficiently large to satisfy 
the ambition of most men, he conceived a 
bolder enterprise than any he had yet under- 
taken, which was no other than to attempt 
to control the fur trade west of the Recky 
Mountains. To this end, the first post, Asto- 
ria, was established in 1810, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, by a party of sixty men, 
under the command of Mr. W. P. Hunt. 
Commodities for the supply of this settlement 
were to be conveyed in ships from New 
York, which were likewise to be freighted 
with various articles of merchandise, which 
were to be exchanged for furs at the Russian 
settlements further north. These, in turn, 
were to be exported to Canton, at this time 
a favorable market for furs, and exchanged 
for China goods, silks, teas, etc., etc. Mean- 
while, the war with Great Britain broke out. 
The “ Tonquin,” the first, and the “ Lark,” 
the third vessel dispatched to Astoria, were 
lost. This stupendous project of Mr. Astor’s 
appears to have been attended with disaster 
throughout. The fort at Astoria was cap- 
tured, and just at the close of the war, as 
it was about to be restored, it was sold 
to the agents of the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany, through the treachery of one of his 
partners, a Scotchman named McDougal. 
When the news of the capture of Astoria 
reached Mr. Astor, he said, with a cheer- 
ful smile, “I am ruined.” 

From the time of the establishment of 
the American Fur Company, Mr. Astor 
became largely engaged in commerce. His 
ships freighted with furs for France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Russia, and with pel- 
tries, ginseng, and dollars for China, now 
plowed every sea to receive these products 
of the New World, and exchange them for 
the commodities of the Old. Mr. Astor’s 
instructions to his captains were minute and 
particular. He evinced almost as intimate 
a knowledge of the various markets in which 
he traded as though he had been himself 
a resident of each. He neglected nothing, 
giving his personal attention to the very 
smallest details. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude and suc- 
cess of Mr. Astor’s business operations, the 
greatest occasion of his wealth was the in- 
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creased value of real estate consequent on the 
growth of New York city. He never mort- 
gaged, but constantly bought at foreclosure 
sales. In this mode his wealth was multi- 
plied far beyond the natural accumulation 
by ordinary interest. The conveyances to 
John Jacob Astor during the fifty-nine years 
which elapsed between his first and last pur- 
chase of real estate in this city form seven 
pages of closely printed matter in the Index 
of Conveyances on file in the Register’s 
office. After the death of his father, the 
late William B. Astor figures as a very con- 
siderable purchaser of New York city real 
estate. The last conveyance to John Jacob 
Astor was made shortly before his death, in 
1848, to wit: 


JouN J. V. WESTERVELT,) Deed dated Feb. 26, 

Sheriff, | 1848. Recorded 
29, 1848. 
of Conv’s, 
242. 


To 
JoHN Jacos AsTor. | 


February 
Liber 502 
page 


which conveyed the unexpired term of a 
twenty-six years’ lease of property in King 
street, near Varick, Mr. Astor owning the 
fee, and having originally made the lease. 
At the time of his death, in 1848, his 
property was variously estimated at from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000, quite a change 
from that of “John Jacob Astor, Furrier, at 
149 Broadway.” During the greater part of 
his life, Mr. Astor lived on Broadway in one 
of the houses compnising the block which then 
occupied the site of the Astor House. His 
store was in the rear of the house, with the 
entrance on Vesey street. Here he lived 
till he made preparations for building the 
Astor House, when he moved to an unpre- 
tending two-story brick house on Broadway, 
opposite Niblo’s, near the modest office, 85 
Prince street, where the entire business of 
the Astor estate is transacted. Here he 
lived till the day of his death, March 29, 
1848. Henry Astor chose the east side of 
the city as a place of residence. We find 
him at 31 Bowery Lane in 1789. All his 





interests and associations were in this neigh- 
borhood, and to this neighborhood he re- 
mained faithful. Two sisters of John Jacob 
Astor came to this country. One, Catherine, 
was married in Germany before she came here 
to George Ehninger, a cordial distiller, who 
was among the first to undertake that busi- 
ness in the United States. He died through | 
an accident at the distillery. After his death, 
his widow married Michael Miller, who 
embarked in the business of cordial distill- | 
ing, and carried it on for years at No. 11 | 


Barley street, which ran from Broadway to 
Church street, and is now known as Duane 
street. After Miller’s death, his son carried 
on the cordial distillery until he died, in 
1846. The other sister married John D. 
Wendel, some time in John Jacob Astor’s 
employ, and afterward a furrier at 77 Maiden 
Lane. His son, John D. Wendel, is still 
living, and resides at 442 Fifth Avenue in 
this city. In early life he was a clerk with 
John Jacob Astor. 

John Jacob and Sarah (Todd) Astor had 
seven children: 

Magdalen Astor, born 1788, died 1832. 

Sarah Astor, died young. 

William B. Astor, born 1793, died at 372 
Fifth Avenue, November 2, 1875. 

Henry Astor, died young. 

Dorothea Astor. 

Eliza Astor, died 1833. 

John Jacob Astor, Jr., died insane in his 
house, West Fourteenth street, New York. 

The last was imbecile from youth. In 
his will, Mr. Astor directed his executors to 
“provide for my unfortunate son, John Jacob 
Astor, and to procure for him all the com- 
forts which his condition does or may re- 
quire.” A house was built for him in West 
Fourteenth street, near Ninth Avenue, where 
he lived and died surrounded by every 
care. 

Magdalen married Governor Bentzen, a 
native of Denmark, and Governor of the 
Island of Santa Cruz. After his death, she 
married, in 1819, Rev. John Bristed, of 
Dorchester, England. Mr. Bristed was 
educated for the medical profession in his 
native country, where he became quite an 
eminent practitioner. He afterward studied 
law ; came to New York, and commenced 
practice in company with Beverly Robinson, 
and afterward turned his attention to the 
study of theology. 

Eliza, his youngest daughter, distinguished 
for her benevolence and piety, married Count 
Vincent Rumpff, of Switzerland. He was 
Minister of the German Free Cities at Paris, 
where he became acquainted with Miss Astor. 
He afterward came to this country as Min- 
ister from those places, and negotiated a 


| commercial treaty with Mr. Clay, who was 


then Secretary under Mr. Adams. Eliza 


| had no issue. 


Dorothea, born about 1795, married, about 
1812, Walter Langdon, of New Hampshire. 
William B., who all his life was known 


| everywhere as one of the richest men in the 


world, was probably born in the house, 40 
Little Dock street, when John Jacob Astor 
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was comparatively but little known. Among 
those who befriended the latter in his early 
career was William Backhouse, an importer 
of wines, and a prominent merchant of this 
city. In the New York “ Packet” of Octo- 
ber 2, 1787, when Mr. Astor was advertising 
musical instruments for sale at 81 Queen 
street, we find below his advertisement, and 
in the same column, the following: 


“Wm. Backhouse & Co., 
No. 15 Duke street,* have 
For Sale 
Red Port Wine, shipped by the Royal Port Com- 
pany—the quality of whose wines experience has 
shown to be superior to any imported into America. 





Also, choice Fayal wines, four years old,” etc., | 


etc., etc., etc. 


This gentleman did Mr. Astor many kind- 


nesses, in remembrance of which he named | 
| As long as this library stands, Mr. Astor's 
| name will be gratefully remembered by the 
| people of New York. 


his first son, William Backhouse, for him. 
William Backhouse married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of General John Armstrong and Alida 
Livingston. 

In 1839, John Jacob Astor added a codi- 
cil to his will, bequeathing $400,000 “ for 
the establishment of a public library in New 
York.” The building was erected in Lafay- 


ette Place, and opened January 9g, 1854, | 


some six years after the testator’s death. 
The late William B. Astor subsequently made 


a donation to the Trustees, of an adjacent | ang: 
| be an admirable portrait of Mr. Astor. In 


piece of land, eighty feet wide by one hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep. Upon thisa 
building similar to the first was erected in 
1859, and formally opened to the public on 
the first of September of that year. The 


two edifices are capable of containing 200,000 | 


volumes, the total number at present being 
152,446. By the last annual report of 


the Board of Trustees of the Astor Library, | 


dated January, 1876, we find that the 
property of the library has increased from 
the original bequest of $400,000 by the 
founder to $778,623.80. The report, after 
giving the terms of the bequest of $249,- 


donation will augment the aggregate prop- 
erty of the library within the next three years 
to a sum exceeding $1,000,000, not to speak 
of the large excess of the present value of 
the books beyond their actual cost. 

At a recent meeting of the Trustees, Mr. 
John Jacob Astor announced his intention 
of personally giving the sum of $10,000 
for the purchase of new books. It is more 
than probable that the executors of the late 
William B. Astor will anticipate the pay- 
ment of the $249,000 bequest. 

There is a steady increase in the public 
demand for books of the character found in 
the library. Of the 135,065 volumes read 
during 1875, only 5,028 were novels. The 
library forms an inexhaustible mine of lit- 
erary wealth, and is much resorted to by 
authors, journalists, and writers generally. 


John Jacob Astor was not unmindful of 
the land of his birth, He bequeathed 
$50,000 for the benefit of the poor of his 
native village. The institution founded and 
supported by this bequest was opened Jan- 
uary 9, 1854, in Walldorf, and has done great 
good. ‘The anniversary of the founder's 
death is annually celebrated in the chapel, 
on the walls of which hangs what is said to 


personal appearance, John Jacob Astor, 
when in his prime, was about 5 feet 8 inches 
high, of square build, quick and active in 
hismovements. Reserved in manner, except 
to his intimates, he dispatched a great deal 
of business with very few words ; was seldom 
ruffled in temper, and always sober of speech. 
His grandsons, John Jacob and William 
Astor, at present administer the estate. The 


| eldest, John Jacob, was Colonel and Volun- 


000, made by their late President, Mr. | 


William B. Astor, by which the sum total 
of his individual benefactions is increased to 
$550,000, goes on to say that this liberal 


* Duke street is now known as Vandewater street. 


| 
| 


teer A. D. C. on the staff of Major-General 
George B. McClellan, and, as a Colonel at 
the front, won an enviable reputation. He 
has one son, an only child, William Wall- 
dorf Astor, born in 1848. 

The interests of the Astors are intimately 
blended with those of this city, and as New 
York grows and flourishes, their estates will 
prosper and increase. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE STATUE. 


FaciInG dim Paros o’er the Aigean Sea, 
Towered a tall cliff under the shining blue; 
And in its sea-ward face, cut carelessly, 
Held a hid quarry, where the sunlight through 
The olive boughs, gleamed on the surface new 
Of finest, whitest marble, fit to bear 
The face of Jove himself with reverence due; 
Though now the cutters on a wider shore 
Their weary labor plied, and hither came no more. 


Thither, one only purpose in his heart, 

One only prayer upon his lips, there came 
The noblest of Athenians in the art 

That dares to fashion the divinest frame 

Of man or god; and this his secret aim: 
To shape a form as far exceeding all 

The glorious works that bore aloft his name, 
As they the works of others, and his prayer,— 
That it might worthy be of her who was so fair. 


And first a niche he hollowed wondrously, 
Cut deep within the face of living stone; 

But as he cut, with chisel skilled and free, 
Clear from its walls, within and yet alone, 
He left the unshaped figure, a white cone 


Of purest marble, while the niche he wrought 
Above, around, with beauty all his own, 

Into a symmetry exceeding thought, 

With curves by all his life of patient service taught. 


Long days he wrought; nay, thrice the rounded moon 
Gleamed on the rapid cutting steel, while he 

With patient chisel toiled, yet deemed it soon 
When the completed arch curved perfectly 
Around the hidden goddess. Reverently 

With outstretched palms he gave the praise to her; 
Then slowly turned, her prisoned form to free, 

With steady hand, but pulses all astir; 

Of Beauty, through his reverence, fit interpreter. 


Thus day by day the marvel clearer grew: 
From the round hip the folds hung drooping where 

The knee, just bent, was hid, yet clear to view. 
Bare trod the queenly foot; above, rose bare 
The perfect column of the body fair; 

The queenly shoulders and the outstretched arm; 
The curve of throat, and, crowning all, with hair 

Knotted behind, the noble head whose eyes, 

As scorning to look low, faced the far summer skies. 


And fitted so unto its niche it stood, 
As made in every part but it to serve, 
And for the statue seemed the niche so good, 
Fashioned alone to hold its every curve, 
That even the sculptor deemed it might deserve 
Acceptance of the gods, for whose pure sight 
Alone he carved,—and so with every nerve 
Thrilling with joy divine, outwatched the night, 
Filled with a deep content, a rapture infinite. 


But when the morning dawned, he rose and turned 
His prow straight northward o’er the tossing wave, 
With one last look for the still form that burned 
In the white light the first clear sunbeams gave. 
One long farewell—and left her where she dwelt, 
To the still sun and the surrounding air, 
And hurrying billows that unceasing knelt, 
And to the gods for whom he made her fair,— 
To the all-knowing gods, who see still everywhere. 








And so to Athens came he once again, 
Into the populous city, where his praise 
Was still the common theme of wisest men. 
Silent and proud he walked his well-known ways 
Till the great Sculptor touched his noble face 
With a cold finger, and in silent pride 
He rested him from toil of many days; 
And, round his mouth, serene and satisfied, 
A quiet smile content, the white-haired master died. 


He died—but lived upon the lonely isle 
His one best work he only knew, and they,— 
The gods far seeing. It lived, the weary while 
When crowned Athens crumbled to decay, 
And the untutored Roman climbed to sway 
The scepter with his ruthless hand profane. 
And so it chanced, one sacrilegious day 
His savage soldiers plowing the blue plain 
Came where the statue still looked far across the main. 


What could they see of niche or statue fine, 
For which their empire had been price too small ? 
They only saw an over-wreathen shrine, 
As with rude jests they scaled the lofty wall, 
And hurled the goddess from her pedestal. 
Her fair arms crashed upon the oil stone ; 
One gleaming flash of white—ah, fateful fall! 
She lies deep hidden in the verdure, prone 
Upon her face divine, deserted and alone. 


As sheer, as prone, the Roman Empire fell. 
Unheeding seasons came. and went, and came; 
Mightier than they, yet lived the memory well 
Of the old sculptor in immortal fame ; 
Known to the gods alone his last, best claim 
To immortality. Then came the day 
yhen the lost statue, rescued from its shame, 
Was lifted from the dust where low it lay, 
And borne in reverence o’er exultant waves, away. 


Now stands she peerless in proud solitude, 
Curtained around with crimson like a queen; 

Within her presence dares no noise intrude; 
Long aisles of gleaming statues there are seen, 
Fit only to adorn the approach between 

To her high shrine. So beautiful she stands 
Triumphant in her womanhood serene, 

We scarcely miss the wondrous arms and hands, 

Shivered long years ago on the A£gean sands. 


Perfect—yet seems she always but to brood 
On something far away; unsatisfied, 
She stirs us with a vague inquietude. 
Ah, left and lost over the billows wide, 
The carven niche the mystic olives hide! 
Were they not fashioned deftly, each to each, 
With finest insight of pure Seoteean, 
As perfect music set to perfect speech ? 
She points in every curve to that far, rocky beach. 


O statue fashioned but that niche to fill 
Through weary days of waiting, toil and pain! 
O niche so sculptured with divinest skill 
Thy purpose that one statue to contain! 
Who knows the hour when the long severed twain 
Their one perfection shall at last reveal? 
All other effort were but labor vain 
To give the rest, to hush the mute appeal, 
To still the longing, all who see must dimly feel. 
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Revivals and Evangelists. 


REVIVALS seem to have become a part of the 
established policy of nearly the whole Christian 
Church. The Catholics have their “ Missions,” 
the Episcopalians have their regular special seasons 
of religious devotion and effort, while the other 
forms of Protestantism look to revivals, occasionally 
appearing, as the times of general awakening and gen- 
eral in-gathering. Regularchurch life, family culture, 
Sunday-schools and even regular Mission work 
seem quite insufficient for aggressive purposes upon 
the world. We do not propose to question this 
policy, though the time will doubtless come, in the 
progress of Christianity, when it will be forgotten. 
We have only to say a word in regard to the asso- 
ciation of evangelists with revivals, and the two prin- 
cipal modes of their operation. 
very little sympathy, with the other a great deal. 

There is a class of evangelists who go from church 
to church, of whom most clergymen are afraid; and 
their fears are thoroughly well grounded. There 
arises, we will say, a strong religious interest in a 
church. 


called “a revival.’’ Some well-meaning member 


thinks that if Mr. Bedlow could only come and | 
| no sectarian ideas to push, no party to build up, no 


help the fatigued pastor, wonderful results would 
follow. 


way—is suspicious that he has unworthy prejudices 


against Mr. Bedlow—tries to overcome them, and 
Mr. Bedlow appears. But Mr. Bedlow utterly 
ignores the condition of the church, and, instead of 


sensitively apprehending it and adapting himself to | 
| way. 


the line of influences already in progress, arrests 
everything by an attempt to start anew, and carry 
on operations by his own patent method. The first 
movement is to get the pastor and the pastor’s wife 
and all the prominent members upon their knees, 
in a confession that they have been all wrong— 
miserably unfaithful to their duties and their trust. 
This is the first step, and, of course, it establishes 
Mr. Bedlow in the supreme position, which is pre- 
cisely what he deems essential. The methods and 
controlling influences of the church are uprooted, 
and, for the time, Mr. Bedlow has everything his 
own way. Some are disgusted, some are disheart- 
ened, a great many are excited, and the good results, 
whatever they may seem to be, are ephemeral. There 
inevitably follows a reaction, and in a year the church 
acknowledges to itself that it is left in a worse con- 
dition than that in which Mr. Bedlow found it. The 
minister has been shaken from his poise, the church 
is dead, and, whatever happens, Mr. Bedlow, still 
going through his process elsewhere, will not be 
invited there again. 

We will deny nothing to the motives of these 
itinerants. They seem to thrive personally and 
financially. They undoubtedly do good under pe- 
culiar circumstances, but, that they are dangerous 
men we do not question. If neighboring clergy- 


THE TIME. 


men, in a brotherly way, were to come to the help 
of one seriously overworked, and enter into his 
spirit and his method of labor, it would be a great 
deal better than to bring in a foreign power that 
will work by its own methods or not work at all,— 
that will rule or do nothing. If this magazine, or 
the writer of this article, has seemed to be against 
revivals, it and he have only been against revivals 
of this sort, got up and carried on by these men, 
We question very sincerely whether they have not 
done more harm to the Church than they have done 
good. That they have injured many churches very 
seriously there can be no question. The mere idea 
that the coming of Mr. Bedlow into a church will 
bring a revival which would be denied to a conscien- 
tious, devoted pastor and people, is enough, of itself, 





With one we have | 
| this, it may well shake the popular faith in the 
| character of the revival and its results. 


Everything seems favorable to what is | 


The pastor does not wish to stand in the 


| tian living. 


| influence. 


to shake the popular faith in Christianity and its 
divine and gracious founder. Even if it fails to do 


There is another class of evangelists who work 
in a very different way. It is very small at present, 
but it is destined to grow larger. It works, not 
inside of churches, but outside of them. It has a 
mission, not to the churches, but to the people who 
are outside of them. It works in public halls with 


special church to benefit. It aims at a popular 
awakening, and, when it gains a man, it sends him 
to the church of his choice, to be educated in Chris- 
To this class belong Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, whose efforts we have approved from 
the first, because they have done their work in this 
That it is a better work than the other class 
of evangelists have ever done, we have the evidence 
on every,hand. The churches are all quickened by 


| it to go on with their own work in their own way. 


There is no usurpation of pastoral authority and 
There is no interference with methods 
that have had a natural growth and development 
out of the individualities of the membership, and 
out of the individual circumstances of each church. 

There is another good result which grows natu- 
rally out of the labors of this class of men. It brings 
all the churches together upon common ground. 
The Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Methodist, the 





Episcopalian, sit on the same platform, and, together, 


| learn that, after all, the beginning and the essence 


of a Christian life and character are the same in every 
church. They learn toleration for one another. More 
than this: they learn friendliness and love for one 
another. They light their torches at a common fire, 
and kindle the flame upon their own separate altars 
in a common sympathy. They all feel that the 
evangelist has to do mainly with the beginnings of 
Christian life, and that it is their work to gather in 
and perfect those results which have only been 
initiated. Hence, all have an interest in that work 
and help it on with united heart and voice. The 





more of this kind of evangelism we have, the better. 
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Keeping at It. 


EverRY man has his own definition of happiness ; 


but when men have risen above the mere sensuali- | 


ties of life,—above eating and drinking, and sleep- 
ing, and hearing and seeing,—they can come to 
something like an agreement upon a definition 


this : 


to business. There is no doubt that he lived longer 
and was happier for his continued work. If he had 
settled back upon the consciousness of assured 
wealth, and taken the ease that was so thoroughly 
warranted by his large possessions, he would un- 
doubtedly have died years ago. Commodore Van- 


| derbilt, now more than eighty years old, is a nota- 
which, when formulated, would read something like | 


“Happiness consists in the harmonious, | 


healthy, successful action of a man’s powers.”” The | 


higher these powers may be, and the higher the 
sphere in which they move, the higher the happi- 
ness. The genuine “ fool’s paradise ’’ is ease. There 
are millions of men, hard at work, who are looking 
for their reward to immunity from work. They 
would be quite content to purchase twenty-five 
years of leisure with twenty-five years of the most 
slavish drudgery. Toward these years of leisure 
they constantly look with hope and expectation. 
Not unfrequently the leisure is won and entered 
upon ; but it is always a disappointment. It never 
brings the happiness which was expected, and it 
often brings such a change of habits as to prove 
fatal, either to health or to life. 

A man who inherits wealth may begin and worry 
through three-score years and ten without any very 
definite object. In driving, in foreign travel, in 
hunting and fishing, in club-houses and society, he 
may manage to pass away his time; but he will 
hardly be happy. It seems to be necessary to 
health that the powers of a man be trained upon 
some object, and steadily held there day after day, 
year after year, while vitality lasts. There may 
come a time in old age when the fund of vital- 
ity will have sunk so low that he can follow no con- 
secutive labor without such a draft upon his forces 
that sleep cannot restore them. Then, and not 
before, he should stop work. But, so long as aman 
has vitality to spare upon work, it must be used, or 
it will become a source of grievous, harassing dis- 
content. The man will not know what to do with 
himself; and when he has reached such a point as 
that, he is unconsciously digging a grave for him- 
self, and fashioning his own coffin. Life needs a 
steady channel to run in—regular habits of work 
and of sleep. It needs a steady, stimulating aim— 
a trend toward something. An aimless life can 





never be happy, or, for a long period, healthy. Said | 


a rich widow to a gentleman, still laboring beyond 
his needs: “Don’t stop; keep at it.” The words 
that were in her heart were: “If my husband had 
not stopped, he would be alive to-day.” And what 
she thought was doubtless true. A greater shock 
can hardly befall a man who has been active than 
that which he experiences when, having relinquished 
his pursuits, he finds unused time and unused vital- 
ity hanging upon his idle hands and mind. The 
current of his life is thus thrown into eddies, or 
settled into a sluggish pool, and he begins to die. 
We have, and have had, in our own city some 
notable examples of business continued through a 
long life with unbroken health and capacities to the 
last. Mr. Astor, who has just passed away, un- 


doubtedly prolonged his life by his steady adherence 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ble instance of healthy powers, continued by use. 
How long does any one suppose he would live if 
his work were taken from his hands, and his care 
from his mind? His life goes on in a steady drift, 
and he is as able now to manage vast business enter- 
prises as when he was younger. There was never 
a time apparently when his power was greater than 
it is to-day. Our Nestor among American editors 
and poets, though an octogenarian, not only mingles 
freely in society, makes public speeches, and looks 
after his newspaper, but writes verses, and is carry- 
ing on grand literary enterprises. Many people 
wonder why such men continue to work when they 
might retire upon their money and their laurels ; 
but they are working, not only for happiness, but 
for life. Mr. Stewart is treading in the same path, 
and wisely. 

The great difficulty with us all is that we do not 
play enough. The play toward which men in busi- 
ness look for their reward should never be taken in 
a lump, but should be scattered all along their 
career. It should be enjoyed every day, every 
week. The man who looks forward to it wants it 
now. Play, like wit in literature, should never be a 
grand dish, but a spice; and a man who does not 
take his play with his work never has it. Play 
ceases to be play to a man when it ceases to be 
relaxation from daily work. As the grand business 
of life, play is the hardest work a man can do. 

Besides the motives of continued life and happi- 
ness to which we have called attention in this article, 
there is another of peculiar force in America, which 
binds us to labor while we live. If we look across 
the water, we shall find that nearly all the notable 
men die in the harness. The old men are the great 
men in Parliament and Cabinet. Yet it is true that 
a man does not so wholly take himself out of life in 
Europe as in America when he relinquishes busi- 
ness. A rich man in Europe can quit active affairs, 
and still have the consideration due to his talents, 
his wealth, and his social position. Here, a man has 
only to “count himself out” of active pursuits, to 
count himself out of the world. A man out of work 
is a dead man, even if he is the possessor of mill- 
ions. The world walks straight over him and his 
memory. One reason why a rich and idle man is 
happier in Europe than at home is that he has the 
countenance of a class of respectable men and 
women living upon their vested incomes. A man 
may be respectable in Europe without work. After 
a certain fashion, he can be so here; but, after all, 
the fact that he has ceased to be active in affairs of 
business and politics makes him of noaccount. He 
loses his influence, and goes for nothing, except a 
relic with a hat on, to be bowed to. So there is no 
way for us but to “keep at it;”’ get all the play we 
need as we go on; drive at something, so long as 





the hand is strong and steady, and not to think of , 


rest this side of the narrow bed, where the sleep 
will be too deep for dreams, and the waking will 
open into infinite leisure. 


The Reconstruction of National Morality. 


A TIME of war is always a time of corruption. 
The earnest public is absorbed by public questions 
and public movements. Values are shifting and 
unsettled. Contracts are made in haste, and their 
execution escapes, in the distractions of the time, 
that scrutiny and criticism which they secure in 
calmer periods. There are ten thousand chances for 
undetected frauds at such a time which do not exist 
in the reign of peace. All the selfish elements of 
human nature spring into unwonted activity, and 
the opportunities for large profits and sudden wealth 
are made the most of. This is the case in all climes 
and countries. America does not monopolize the 
greed and mendacity of the world. Even in des- 
potic Russia, with Siberia in the near distance and 
harsher punishments closer at hand, the contractor 
cannot keep his fingers from his country’s gold. 
Rank growths of extravagance spring into life ; arti- 
ficial wants are nourished; the old economies go 
out, and the necessities of a new style of living force 
men into schemes of profit from which they would 
shrink under other circumstances. The public con- 


science becomes debauched, and the public tone of 
morality debased. 
Upon results like these the uncorrupted men look 


with dismay or despair. Where is it all to end? 
The nation is sick from heart to hand; how can it 
be cured? The answer is now, happily, not far to 
seek. A ring of rogues gets the metropolis into its 
hands. They rule it in their own interests. Their 
creatures are in every office. They reach their 
power out upon the State. With uncounted money, 
every dollar of which they have stolen, they control 
elections, bribe legislators, and buy laws that shall 
protect them and their plunder. They build club- 
houses, summer resorts, steamboats—all that can 
minister to their sensual delights, and find multi- 
tudes to fawn upon their power and pick up the 
crumbs of patronage that fall from their tables. But 
the day of reckoning comes to them, and the boast- 
ful leader who defiantly asks, “ What are you going 
to do about it?’’ runs away. All these men are 
wanderers, self-exiled. Nay, they are prisoners to 
all intents and purposes—shut out from the only 
world which has any interest for them. There is 
not a man in Sing Sing who is not nearer home, 
who is any more shut away from home, than Tweed 
and his fellow-conspirators. Corruption, once the 
courted goddess of New York city, is not to-day in 
the fashion. So much, at least, has been done. 

If we look out upon the country, we shall find 
the process of reformation going on. A gigantic 
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interest, baleful in every aspect, pits itself against 
the demands of the Government for revenue. Men 
who have held good positions in business circles 
stand confessed as cheats, tricksters, scoundrels. 
The whisky rings that have defrauded the Govern- 
ment in untold millions are falling to pieces under 
the steady pressure of exposure, and stand revealed 
in all their shameful shamelessness. They appear 
before the bar of law and public opinion and plead 
guilty in squads—almost in battalions. And still 
the work goes on. Still, in the nature and tendency 
of things, it must go on, till all these festering cen- 
ters of corruption are cauterized and healed. So 
with the Canal Ring, and so with corporation rings 
of all sorts all over the country. The tendencies of 
the time are toward reform. The attention of the 
country is crowded back from illegitimate sources 
of profit upon personal economy and healthy indus- 
try. It is seen, at least, that corruption does not 
pay, and that, in the end, it is sure of exposure. 

There is another set of evils that have grown nat- 
urally out of the influences of the war. Petty pecu- 
lations have abounded. Wages have been reduced, 
and those employers in responsible positions, whose 
style of living has been menaced or rendered impos- 
sible by the reduction of their means, have been 
over-tempted to steal, or to attempt speculation with 
moneys held and handled in trust. Thief after thief 
is exposed, many of them men whose honesty has 
been undoubted, until all who are obliged to trust 
their interests in the hands of others tremble with 
apprehension. But this is one of those things which 
will naturally pass away. Every exposure is a ter- 
rible lesson—not only to employers, but to the 
employed. The former will be careful to spread 
fewer temptations in the way of their trusted helpers, 
by holding them to a closer accountability, and the 
latter will learn that every step outside the bounds of 
integrity is sure of detection in the end; that the 
path of faithfulness is the only possible path of safety 
and of peace. This is not the highest motive to 
correct action, it is true, but it will answer for those 
who are tempted to steal, and who are not actuated 
by a better. 

It will be evident that we are not alarmed or dis- 
couraged by the exposures of rascality in high 
places and low, which greet our eyes in almost 
every morning’s newspaper. These exposures are 
the natural product of healthy reaction, the prelimi- 
nary steps toward the national cure. So long as 
fraud, peculation, and defection exist, the faster these 
exposures come the better. Every exposure is a 
preacher of righteousness, an evangel of reform. 
The more dangerous all rascality and infidelity to 
trust can be made to appear, the better for society. 
In any cutaneous disease, the more we see of it the 
better. It is before it appears, or when it is sunk 
from the surface, that it is most dangerous to the 
sources of life and the springs of cure. 
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On Decoration day some unknown person is sure 
to ornament the Washington Monument in Union 
Square with wreaths, and rows of funny little flower- 
pots. But, on the Centennial 22d of February, and 
the first 22d which was celebrated as a true national 
holiday, by act of Congress and proclamation of the 
President, we looked in vain for the wreaths and 
the flower-pots, nor had we the presence of mind or 
bravery to fling one single votive rosebud over the 
iron railing, to rest at the foot of that majestic and 
benignant horseman. 

Instead of which we are moved to improve the 
occasion. 

George Washington was a conspicuous and beau- 
tiful instance of a man who minded his own business. 
Suppose that an intelligent person living in one of 
the European centers of civilization had been asked, 
about the year 1770, what man then over thirty-seven 
years of age was most likely to be the typical 
great-and-good man of the modern world! Would 
he have singled out the Virginia militia officer, at 
that time busying himself with the care of his plan- 
tation on the Potomac, and whatever social duties 
and delights, or whatever polite politics were conven- 
ient and appropriate? The strong point about 
Washington was, that the duty or the pleasure, the 
ceremony or the self-sacrifice that-lay in his way, he 
enjoyed or performed without shirking, and to the 
very best of his ability. He did not, as a youth, lie 
awake o’ nights wondering “ what he would be when 
he grew up to be a man.” When he became a man 
he showed neither imagination nor genius, but he had 
one of the traits of genius, namely, concentration. 
He put his mind upon his present occupation, with- 
out looking back or looking ahead. He engineered, 
fought the Indians, rode horseback, wrote letters, 
went fox-hunting, attended church, proposed to 
young women, conducted campaigns, and goveraed 
the United States,—each at the proper time, and 
each with sincerity of purpose and assiduity. We 
do not hear of his swearing often; but when he did, 
it was thoroughly and effectively done. If he seems 
not to have been as successful in the matter of mat- 
rimonial proposals as in other occupations, we must 
remember that the centennially revived oid wives’ 
tales of early and indiscreet refusals of Washington 
by the said old wives themselves, must be taken 
with a few grains of deferential allowance. 


THE discussion about the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools will, it is to be hoped, do this 
good, if no other,—namely, draw attention to the sub- 
ject of Bible-reading in general. The Bible is read 
altogether too much. Of course, it is not read too 
much by people who do not read it enough, or who 
do not read it at all, or who know how to read it a 
great deal, and to edification. But there is not 
another good book in the world with which so many 
Christian people bore themselves, and bore their 


neighbors. Some people read and read the Bible 
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till its beauties ahd consolations have little or no 
effect upon their minds or souls. In fact, the Bible 
has been made so trite, that only by indirection and 
at rare intervals are we apt to get clear impressions 
of its incomparable wealth of poetry, passion, and 
religion. We knew a good soul who used to read 
the Bible literally “on his knees ;” who read it three 
times a day; who read the genealogies with the 
same steadiness of purpose as the Psalms or the 
Beatitudes, and who confessed that he got less good 
out of the book than when he became a kind of 
heathen and stopped reading it almost altogether. 
The experience of this person suggests an intelli- 
gent middle course, which we leave it to the parsons 
to point out. 

As for the poetry of the Bible, it would seem that 
the hardest test to which the greatest of the so- 
called secular poets can be brought is that of com- 
parison with the Hebrew bards. Even in transla- 
tion the Bible poets hold their own. 

As for the passion of the Bible,—the strong, per- 
vading, unsurrendering human love,—it burns with 
a purity and intensity that make the fire of our 
modern so-called passionate singers a pale and 
sickly flame. Where else in the world is there such 
love poetry as that of “Solomon’s Song?” 

As to the religion of the Bible, compared, for 
instance, with the religion of the Vedas, we beg 
leave to refer to an interesting little book published 
by Macmillan & Co., entitled “The Sacred Poetry 
of the Early Religions.” It contains two lectures, 
one on the Vedas and the other on the Psalms, 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Dean Church, 
the object of the lecturer being to show the failure 
of the earliest sacred poets of India to discern God, 
to approach Him in any way except in an exterior 
and unintimate manner; and, on the other hand, the 
confident, discerning approach of the Hebrew poets 
to Him whom they worshiped as God of Gods,—and 
the general superiority of the Psalms in insight 
and moral tone. “To pass,” says Dean Church, 
“from the Veda to the Psalms is to pass at one 
bound from poetry, heightened certainly by a relig- 
ious sentiment, to religion itself, in its most serious 
mood and most absorbing form ; tasking, indeed, all 
that poetry can furnish to meet its imperious and 
diversified demands for an instrument of expression ; 
but in its essence far beyond poetry. It is passing 
at one bound from ideas, at best vague, wavering, 
uncertain of themselves, to the highest ideas which 
can be formed by the profoundest and most culti- 
vated reason, about God and the soul, its law, its 
end, its good.” 


It is a question whether our ears have not become 
in these days somewhat unaccustomed to the subtler 
and more lasting kinds of poetic melody. The tend- 
ency of the poets of the present is toward the pro- 
duction of melody by an extraordinary insistence 
upon rhythm. Much is made of the recurrent 
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stroke of the wire; and little of the vibration 
between the strokes. The custom now is to 
“mark the time” very distinctly. Swinburne’s lyr- 
ics are probably the finest flower of this particular 
method, although Tennyson went before, and has 
almost, if not quite, matched the younger poet in 
his special lyrical department. Swinburne prefers 
this method, even in his blank verse; and the reader 
is kept on the jump from the first to the last page of 
his longest poems. His poetry is, in this respect, like 
the singing at the negro camp-meetings, where the 
whole congregation beat time with their feet. The 
negroes, by the way, are very fond of “ marking the 
time” distinctly in all their music. Blind Tom’s 
piano-playing is an example. 

There is something irresistible in the rhythmic 
movement when used by poets like Tennyson and 
Swinburne. The lyric verse of these and other 
modern masters of the method gives the ripple of 
waters, the roll of drums, the beat of the hammer on 
the blacksmith’s anvil, the ringing of bells, the gal- 
lop of horses, the thunder of battle, the rattle of rain 
and hail; it records moods and produces impressions 
that could be recorded or produced in no other way. 
But rhythm is easily overdone. It is not the high- 
est part of even the mechanics of verse. And yet, 
as we have said, it is the habit of the living genera- 
tion and the tendency of the times. Tennyson, it 
may be suggested, has created a melody of his own 
that depends very little upon the charm of rhythm ; 
but even his most musical notes have not the bird- 
like melodious quality that we find in Keats, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth. 

In using the term bird-like, we hit upon what is 
perhaps the Secret of the matter. The tendency 
toward rhythm, and toward elaborate and experi- 
mental forms of verse, may be an outgrowth or a part 
of the modern artistic self-consciousness. There is 
a lack of spontaneity, and a recourse to artistic elab- 
Rhythm is that portion of the art farthest 
from the purely poetic and spontaneous. <A young 
poet would have to journey far away from the most 
potent contemporary influences in order to bring 
back again the free, delicious minstrelsy which seems 
to have deserted the language,—from influences not 
only emanating from the elder living poets, but from 
the more subtile spirit of the times by which the 
elder poets have themselves been fashioned. 


oration. 


THE proverb which says that the absent are always 
wrong has a new application and a new force among 
us moderns who breathe the atmosphere of criticism. 
With us the absent are intellectually wrong. The 
stress that is upon us to form “opinions” upon all 
subjects is felt in other directions. It is a necessity 
that the opinion should be creditable. We must 
shine; our neighbor must not outshine us; and in 
conversation we must be careful lest, by too favora- 
ble an expression with regard to our absent friend, 
we are committed to an opinion of him, especially 
of his intellectual or artistic caliber, which would be 
compromising to our own intellectual standing. Our 
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| friend writes books, or writes criticisms, or paints 
pictures, or decorates, or himself is given to the 
verbal expression of opinions. His name is men- 
tioned, perhaps with praise; we agree, but there is 
a shrug of the shoulders that shows an anxiety not 
to go too far. We are not anxious to explain our 
standing with relation to people obviously on a lower 
intellectual plane, our car-driving or carpentering 
acquaintance. It is only with relation to our equals 
or our superiors that this anxiety is shown to avoid 
intellectual self-compromise. 

—IN some the trait of which we speak is developed 
and given wider scope. 

A modest and deferential person finds his pleas- 
ure in conversation greatly impaired by a tone which 
many people habitually assume. It is a tone of 
superiority and depreciation with regard, not directly 
to the person present (although that is implied), but 
to pretty much all other persons and things brought 
forward as topics of discourse. This tone, we are 
inclined to think, is more apt to show itself in so- 
called literary or art atmospheres, and in its modern 
aggravated form is (like the trait noticed above, of 
finding the absent intellectually wrong) an offspring 
of the over-critical spirit of the times. Hardly any 
one who breathes these “atmospheres” is totally 
exempt from it; but in some it amounts to an invet- 
erate habit. Doubtless, all thoughtful minds are 
subject now and then to the high Emersonian mood 





of exaltation above all human and artistic grandeurs, 
—moods in which no men that are or were, no pict- 
ures, no books, come fully up to the mark. It is, 
however, 07 course the best evidence of a small mind 
when the mood degenerates into a function. 

But the modest man finds it hard to console him- 
self for the continual shocks and disappointments 
received in conversation with a superior person of the 
kind mentioned, by any philosophical consideration. 
One of the necessities of his nature is a generous 
sympathy with, and deference toward, the person to 
whom he happens to be talking. He cannot meet 
the pooh-poohs of his friend with the immediate 
reflection that perhaps, after all, the latter is not a 
greater man than Michael Angelo or John Milton. 
When, at mention of one of these famous persons, 
his friend betrays a gentle and seductive ennui, the 
first feeling of the modest person is apt to be one of 
shame at his own lack of insight and originality. 
Here, he says, is an unconventional and valuable 
opinion, my friend will justly look upon me asa 
Philistine. Sooner or later the modest and sensitive 
person recovers his intellectual integrity, and has a 
keen sense of irritation and indignation. But by 
that time the other man is half way down the 
street. 

Our only object in these remarks is to offer a sug- 
gestion for the benefit of the sufferer. There is one 
way of dealing with the superior person. Turn his 
own weapon upon him; smile indulgently upon his 
admirations; make him blush at every inadvertent 
committal in favor of any man, method, or principle ; 
patronize and pooh-pooh him out of his very house 





and home. 
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Centennial Cookery. 
HINTS FOR “‘ TEA PARTIES,” ETC. 

WHEN we hold our “ Centennial tea parties ’’ and 
“Lady Washington suppers,” we know that we 
must not grace our tables with impossible lilies 
and tulips, and fluffy little frozen chickens of ice- 
cream, with Gélatines, and Mayonaises, and Macé- 
doines; with paté de foie gras or a4 la Finan- 
ciére, or apples a la Parisienne. We do not wish 
to set before the revivified Father and Mother of 
their country strange dishes, which might disagree 
with their antiquated digestive organs. We want 
to know just what will please their venerable appe- 
tites, and at the same time not permit them to sus- 
pect how far their big child has departed from their 
simple ways. 

For the assistance of anxious caterers, we shall 
quote a little from a volume entitled “AMERICAN 
CooKERY, or the Art of Dressing Viands, Fish, 
Poultry, and Vegetables, and the Best Modes of 
making Pastes, Puffs, Pies, Tarts, Puddings, Cus- 
tards and Preserves, and all kinds of CaKEs, from 
the Imperial PLUMB to plainCake. Adapted to this 
country and ALL Grades of Life. By Amelia Sim- 
mons, an American Orphan;” printed in Hartford 
in 1796. This book df much title is said by the 
authoress, in her preface, to be “an original work in 
this country ; ” so we may fairly conclude its pages to 
have been made up from the manuscript receipts 
handed carefully from mother to daughter for many 
years before, and hence properly representative of 
the cuisine of 1776. 

The preface itself is suggestive of old-time pro- 
prieties, for the American Orphan makes it the 
means of conveying to her readers sentiments whose 
connection with cookery does not now seem very 
plain. 

“As this treatise,”’ she says, “is calculated for the 
improvement of the rising generation of /ema/es in 
America, the /ady of fashion and fortune will not be 
displeased if many hints are suggested for the more 
general and universal knowledge of those females in 
this country, who, by the loss of their parents or 
other unfortunate circumstances, are reduced to the 
necessity of going into families in the line of domes- 
tics, or taking refuge with their friends or relations, 
and doing those things which are really essential to 
the perfecting them as good wives and useful mem- 
bers of society. The Orphan, though left to the 
care of virtuous guardians, will find it essentially 
necessary to have an opinion and determination of 
her own. The world, and the fashion thereof, is so 
variable, that old people cannot accommodate them- 
selves to the various changes and fashions which 
daily occur. Zhey will adhere to the fashion of 
their day, and will not surrender their attachments to 
the good old way, while the young and the gay bend 
and conform readily to the taste of the times or fancy 
of the hour.” 

The volume begins with instructions how to choose 





meats and vegetables in the market. Some of these 
instructions are indicative of the changes which 
eighty years have made in ways of locomotion, as 
this : “ Veal brought to market in panniers or in car- 
riages is to be preferred to that brought in bags and 
flouncing on a sweaty horse.” 

“Every species generally of salt-water fish,” she 
says, “are best fresh from the water, though the 
Hannah Hill, Black Fish, Lobster, Oyster, Flounder, 
Bass, Cod, Haddock, and Eel, with many others, 
may be transported by land as many as forty miles, 
find a good market and retain a good relish; but, as 
generally live ones are bought first, deceits are used 
to give them a freshness of appearance, such as pep- 
pering the gills, vetting the fins and tails, and even 
painting the gills, or wetting with animal blood.” 

Here is an original scheme for extinguishing the 
national debt: “There is not a single family but 
might set an apple-tree in some otherwise useless 
spot, which might serve the twofold use of shade and 
fruit, on which twelve or fourteen kinds of fruit-trees 
might easily be engrafted, and essentially preserve 
the orchard from the intrusions of boys, etc., which 
is too common in America. If the boy who thus 
planted an apple-tree, and guarded it and protected 
it in a useless corner, and carefully engrafted differ- 
ent fruits, was to be indulged free access into 
orchards, while the neglectful boy was prohibited, 
how many millions of fruit would spring into growth, 
and what a saving to the Union! The net saving 
would in time extinguish the public debt and enrich 
our cookery.” 

Wefind by this book, what we might have been sup- 
posed to\know before, though some of our Centen- 
nial supper committees do not seem to know, that our 
ancestors were very fond of roasts, whether of beef, 
veal, lamb, pork, or venison, turkey, goose, or duck; 
that they delighted in oysters, smothered fowls in 
the same, and dressed turtles, just as we do to- 
day. Chicken, pigeon, and meat pies were highly 
esteemed. Minced-meat pies were then as now 
composed of one part of minced beef to ten or 
twelve parts of fruits and spices, and their allow- 
ance of “best Madeira wine” was a good deal big- 
ger than we could now afford. Fruit pastries were 
confined to apple, currant, and gooseberry pies. The 
genial “ pompkin,” though baked as we bake it to- 
day, in a paste, was then called a pudding. To 
make it as made in 1796, and probably in 1776, we 
must take one quart of stewed and strained pumpkin, 
three pints of sweet cream, ten well-beaten eggs, 
two glasses of wine, with sugar, mace, nutmeg, and 
ginger “to taste,’ and bake in a deep dish lined 
with a rich puff paste. 

For a “simple rice pudding” we boil six ounces 
of rice in a quart of very sweet cream, over a slow 
fire, till tender. When cold we stir in one pound 
of sugar. “ Interim beat fourteen eggs to a stiff froth. 
[Bear in mind that there were then no patent egg- 
beaters. ] Add to the pudding when cold, with sugar, 
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salt, spices, and wine to taste, and one pound of 
raisins. Line the pudding dish with rich puff paste, 
and bake one and a half hours.” 

For a “plain Indian pudding,” recommended as 
“economical,” we “scald seven spoonfuls” (size of 
spoon not mentioned—supposed to be table-spoon) 
‘of sifted Indian meal in three pints of very sweet 
cream. When cold add seven well-beaten eggs, 
half a pound of raisins, the same of butter and of 
sugar; spice to taste, and bake one and a half 
hours.” 

“A plain bread pudding” requires a pound of soft 
bread crumbs soaked in one quart of sweet cream, 
and forced through a fine sieve. To this is added 
seven beaten eggs, a pound of sugar, a half pound 
of butter, nutmeg, cinnamon, and rose water “to 
taste,” and a pound of raisins. It is then baked 
three-quarters of an hour in a “ middling oven.” 

Besides the above there are flour puddings, boiled 
and baked; a Sunderland, a cream almond, and a 
carrot pudding; puddings of apples, gooseberries, 
pears, plums, oranges, and lemons, and one which is 
made of “one pound of boiled and mashed potatoes, 
a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, ten eggs, 
three gills of sweet cream, one nutmeg, the juice and 
grated peel of a lemon, and two glasses of rose 
water ; the whole to be baked for one hour.” 

The cheapest pudding of the lot, which hides its 
diminished head as if ashamed of its poverty, is a 
“ Whitpot,” which requires only half a loaf of bread, 
two quarts of milk and half a pound of sugar, with 
nutmeg and rose water to taste. 

There are custards by the dozen, tarts by the 
score, and “creams,” “trifles,”’ and “ syllabubs.” 
Among the latter we find a receipt telling us how 
“to make a fine syllabub from the cow.” We are 
first to “sweeten a quart of cider” (supposed to be 
hard), “with double refined sugar, and grate into 
this plenty of nutmeg. Then milk your cow into 
your liquor, When you have thus added what 
quantity of milk you think proper, pour over it half a 
pint or more, in proportion to the quantity of sylla- 
bub you Wish to make, of as sweet cream as you 
can get.” 

The “imperial plum pudding” very much resem- 
bles the Christmas pudding of to-day, which is not 
wonderful, considering that both are but descend- 
ants of the old English Yule-tide pudding, the chief 
difference being in the amount of brandy and wine 
and the number of eggs. “To four pounds of raisins, 
two of currants, three of slivered citron, three of 
sugar, two of finely chopped suet, and two of fine 
bread crumbs; six ounces of candied peel, one each 
of nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon; a pint of brandy; the 
same of Madeira wine, and two lemons—add three 
dozen of well-beaten eggs.’’ This receipt, which, 
we are told, makes only “ enough for eight persons,” 
will have to be several times duplicated, if Lady 
Washington intends giving a large dinner party dur- 
ing her stay with us. It would mortify the hospita- 
ble dame if each guest should not be able to report 
a very frisky nightmare when he visits the next 
morning’s breakfast-table and partakes of.“ Indian 
flapjacks” (whose principal ingredient is eggs); of 





delicate golden waffles, swimming in melted butter 
and sugar; of hot biscuits and rusks; of aromatic 
coffee (“one pound of coffee, cleared with four eggs, 
and steeped, not boiled; enough for six persons’’); 
of fried sausages, or ham and eggs, and crisp fried 
potatoes. 

Of receipts for sweet cakes this cookery-book 
contains as large a proportion as Mrs. Beeton’s pon- 
derous tome; and each of them demands an uncon- 
scionable number of eggs. It is no wonder that our 
notable great-grandmothers were obliged to pay 
strict attention to their poultry-yards. Listen to 
this receipt for “plain soft gingerbread:” “ Rub three 
pounds sugar and two pounds butter into three 
pounds flour. Add fwenty eggs, four ounces each of 
ginger and cinnamon and four spoons of rose water, 
and bake in a quick oven.” 

In the following receipt for “a plain loaf cake,” 
we are reminded that the place of our skimping 
stove or range oven was then filled by the gener- 
ous brick. For this loaf cake we are told to “rub 
six pounds of sugar, two of lard, arid three of butter 
into twelve of flour. Add twenty-four beaten eggs, 
one quart of milk, two ounces each of cinnamon and 
nutmeg, and a teacupful of coriander seed pounded 
and sifted. Then add one pint each of brandy and 
Madeira wine, six pounds of stoned raisins, and 
one pint of emptins [sic]. First having dried your 
flour in the oven, dry and roll the sugar half an 
hour; it will render the cake much whiter and 
lighter. Heat the oven with dry wood for one and 
a half hours. If large milk pans are used the cake 
will then require two hours baking, and in propor- 
tion for smaller loaves.” 

In this ancient cookery-book we find no mention 
of baked pork and beans. Yet we have actually 
heard a lady complaining that it was so difficult to 
get dishes for Centennial suppers, since they must 
be ancient, and modern appetites refused to partake 
largely of pork and beans! 

To counterfeit the supper-table of 1776, full sets of 
old china are essential; but these are difficult to find. 
Still, we will imagine that we have one, and will set 
our table as that of Lady Washington was set at a 
supper given at Mount Vernon to a party of gentle- 
men during her husband's second term in the Presi- 
dential chair. The details were described in an old 
letter from one of the guests to his wife, who had 
doubtless requested “ full particulars.” 

The table, of dark mahogany, waxed, and polished 
like a mirror, was square (supported, we may sup- 
pose, on many legs), and supplemented at each end 
by a half circle of the same wood and polish, which 
fitted the table. In the center of the large table so 
made, stood a branched épergne of silver wire and 
cut glass, filled with a tasteful arrangement of 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, and grapes. At one 
end Mrs. Washington, “looking as handsome as 
ever,” assisted by a young lady, presided behind a 
handsome silver tea service, “an enormous silver 
hot-water urn nearly two feet high,” and a whole 
battalion of tiny flaring cups and saucers of blue 
India china. All the plates were likewise of this 
china, but most of the service was of silver, which, 
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polished to its highest, reflected the blaze of many 
wax candles in branched candelabra, and candle- 
sticks of silver standing upon the table and about 
the room. 

As the meal was a late supper, the edibles were 
nearly all cold: fried oysters, and waffles, and fried 
chickens being the only exceptions. On the table 
were cold roasted turkey, canvas-backed ducks and 
venison, a baked ham and “a meat pasty of some 
sort which I did not taste, though it looked very 
good.” Besides, there was “an abundance of rich 
cakes and of fine West India sweetmeats,”’ while 
“capital Madeira wine was served from elegant decan- 
ters to those who preferred it to tea, which,” to their 
credit be it spoken, “hardly any one did.” 

Verily, as we look over this table, we do not see 
that we need return to the simplicity of savage diet 
in order to please the tastes of our ancient and 
honored guests ! 

Rural Topics. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANTING SMALL PLACES. 

WITH beginners, and those of limited experience 
in the art of gardening, there is always a strong 
desire to rush the work in the garden, have the 
beds dug and raked, the seeds sown, and the trees 
and shrubs planted before the frost is well out of the 
ground, or the soil dry or warm enough to facilitate 
vegetation. This natural, but very common, error, 
to turn over or disturb the ground too soon in the 
spring not infrequently leads to discouraging results 
later in the season. Garden seeds, sown too early, 
while the soil is still cold and wet, are sure to be 
seriously injured, rotting in many instances before 
germinating. This will be found true in degree of 
fruit-bearing trees as well as garden seeds. I have 
known of many cases where young pears, apples, 
and cherries were permanently stunted from the 
very start by this unwise course of planting when 
the soil was cold and soggy. On clay land, no more 
fatal blunder can be made than planting fruit-trees, 
vines, or shrubs, before the soil is in the right con- 
dition. Better by far wait two weeks than start one 
day too soon. If the soil is thrown around the roots 
when heavy and wet, it soon hardens, encasing the 
fibers in an impervious cement which hinders their 
natural action, and, as a matter of course, checks the 
growth and vigor of the trees or vines. Early 
planting in the open ground of vegetables or fruit- 
trees possesses no other advantage beyond that of 
having the work out of the way, and for this the risks 
run from the causes named are out of all proportion. 
I have known of instances time and again, even 
with as hardy a vegetable as the potato, that those 
planted about the middle of April were ripe and 
ready for use one to two weeks in advance of those 
planted a month earlier, and produced a larger yield, 
—this, too, on the same farm, and under the same 
treatment and culture. 

Hot-Beps.—Those who enjoy home-raised early 
tomatoes and egg plants will have to sow the seeds 
in a hot-bed not later than the middle of March. 
To propagate enough for family use, a single sash 
and frame 3x6 feet will give abundant room, not 
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only for those named, but also for some cauliflowers, 
peppers, and lettuce. 

The frame for this bed can be made of rough hem- 
lock boards nailed together, a single board twelve 
inches high in front, and two boards twenty-four 
inches high in the rear. The frame, when com- 
pleted, should be level on the bottom, and inclined 
enough on top, so that when the sash is put in place 
there will be sufficient fall to carry off the water from 
the rear to the front of the frame. For the bed, 
select a spot sheltered from the north winds, with a 
south-eastern exposure. On such a spot make a 
bed of manure 4x8 feet and a foot or so in thickness. 
Then set the frame on this bed, and, when firmly 
pressed down, add another layer of manure inside 
the frame, and, at the same time, bank up around 
the outside of the frame to the top of the boards. 
The earth may then be put on six or seven inches in 
depth, and the sash set in place. The third day 
from the date of making the bed, the earth may be 
raked over and made level, and the seeds sown and 
carefully covered in shallow drills running from 
front to rear, and each kind labeled. A small paper 
of “New York Improved’’ Egg Plant, one each of 
“ Arlington” and “Trophy”’ Tomato, “ Early Er- 
furt” Cauliflower, “Curled Silesia” Lettuce, and 
“Bull Nose” Pepper will be enough. When the 
seeds are sown, give the bed air daily, and water 
when the soil needs it with tepid water. Market 
gardeners always transplant into another bed to get 
stocky plants; but for home use, where the seeds 
are sown thinly, it is not necessary. 


” 


TREE PEDDLERS.—Persons moving from the city 
to the country with the intention of making it their 
homes are quickly besieged by the ever-watchful 
tree peddler. These men are always equipped 
with a goodly supply of books filled with colored 
plates of monstrosities in fruits and flowers, attract- 
ive and enticing to the novice, and made more so 
when their good qualities are deftly and ingeniously 
described by the glib-tongued fellows, who seldom 
fail in capturing their victim—if not at the first, 
surely at the second, third, or fourth visit. The 
stock of trees and plants with which they fill their 
orders is usually of an inferior quality, seldom true 
to name; but their prices run from 50 to 100 per 
cent. higher than those at which first-class trees, 
plants, or vines can be purchased from responsible 
nurserymen who have reputations to maintain. 

These tree peddlers, in order to perfect a sale, often 
represent themselves as the authorized agents of 
nursery firms, with whom they have no such con- 
nection. They go from place to place and buy at 
very low prices what is known to the trade as “ hos- 
pital stock,” the cullings of one or more years’ busi- 
ness, and such stock as nurserymen wouldn’t send 
out to their regular customers. It is, indeed, dis- 
couraging to wait four or five years for a pear-tree 
to come into bearing, and then find that, instead of 
a Bartlett or Seckel, you have some worthless sort 
that has no value, fit only to feed to the hogs. 

The best and least expensive way to get fruit-trees, 
vines, or plants, is to send direct to some well-known 














nursery firm; you then get what you order, and 
if it does not turn out well, there is a way of redress. 
Those who will purchase their stock from itinerant 
tree venders are almost certain to be cheated. 


SMALL Fruits.—A family garden at this day and 
age is not complete without a full stock of the best 
kind of small fruits. .These are so largely propa- 
gated now, so cheap, and the plants can be sent 
through the mail at such low rates, that it has become, 
with a little care, very easy to have a full supply. 
To make a selection from the long lists usually 


found in nurserymen’s catalogues is a puzzling ques- | 


tion for the beginner, and more so for the reason 
that the bulk of these are described as of “ good 
quality, tender flesh, and melting.”’ In such cases, 
orders are often sent to nurserymen living in widely 
distant parts of the country with the selection of 
kinds not named, leaving the choice to the seller. 
This is not always the best way to do, for no 
matter how conscientious the nurseryman may 
be, soil and climate have such a marvelous effect on 
varieties, both as to quality and productiveness, that 
sorts that do well in one State are worthless in 
another. There are only very few kinds of either 
large or small fruits that will grow freely and bear 
abundantly in any wide range of our country. Those 
who cultivate fruit as a business know the fact that 
there are a number of varieties grown with profit in 
Western New York, which in the eastern part of the 
State amount to nothing. Another case in point 
is the Hudson River Antwerp Raspberry, that 
grows and bears to perfection along the Hudson 
River, producing crops of delicious fruit year after 
year; yet, over in New Jersey, on the light 
soil, it is a waste of time and money to under- 
take its culture. These matters are worthy of con- 
sideration before selecting either large or small 
fruits for garden culture. 


STRAWBERRIES.—This truly delicious fruit, so 
long neglected, has within the last ten years left the 
bounds of the garden fence, and now receives the 
dignity of field culture in New Jersey, Delaware, 


Maryland, and South Carolina. Within a few miles | 


of Charleston, on what is called the “ Neck,” I saw 
growing a few weeks ago more than 150 acres of 
strawberries, all intended for the New York market. 
It was not until quite recently that the best methods 
of culture were put into general practice. It was 
the general belief among the people that strawber- 
ries did best on poor soil, and with poor culture. 
But this fallacy is no longer entertained. 

The bed intended for strawberries in the garden 
should be forked over at least three times before setting 
out the plants. Furrows should then be opened six 
or eight inches deep, and two and a half feet apart. 
In these furrows plenty of well-decomposed yard 
manure should be scattered, with the addition of 
wood ashes, or some other fertilizer, and then cov- 
ered over with five or six inches of fine soil. 
The plants should then be set on the top of these 
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ridges about a foot and a half apart in the row, and, 
in planting, the soil should be pressed firmly around 
the roots. The after-culture is simply to keep the 
surface loose, and the weeds down. With strong 
plants to start with by the fall, there will be a con- 
tinuous bed of plants two feet in width, leaving just 
room enough for a path between these rows. In 
the Southern States, where the soil is light and sub- 
ject to long droughts, this method of putting the 
manure directly under the plants won't answer, for 
the plants are likely to burn up in dry weather. In 
South Carolina, bone dust, or superphosphate of 
lime, is spread broadcast, and the plants are set out 
in level beds. 


VARIETIES TO PLANT.—Up to this time “ Wilson’s 
Seedling” has taken the lead of all the other kinds 
as a market berry, and it would be a safe estimate 
to make, that for every quarter of an acre of any 
other kind planted, there are at least 100 acres of the 
“Wilson,” and this, too, in every section of the 
country where strawberries are grown for market, 
with the single exception of near Charleston, S. C., 
where a new variety called the “ Neunan”’ has taken 
its place. But while the “ Wilson” has proved a 
valuable market sort, being productive, hardy, and 
firm of texture, it is of an inferior quality, and not 
a desirable sort in a collection of three or four varieties 
for home use. For garden culture and family needs 
there are three requisites to be sought for in making 
a selection of strawberries. The first should be 
productiveness; the second, quality ; and the third, 
size. It is stated every now and then that one gets 
size in the strawberry at the expense of quality. 
This, however, is not the case, for one of our large- 
sized berries, the “ Triomphe de Gand,”’ stands at 
the head of the list for firmness and quality. Ina 
small collection for the garden, it is not desirable to 
have more than four kinds, say seventy plants of 
each to start, or three hundred in all. This 
number, planted and cared for in the way recom- 
mended, will yield fruit enough for a family of eight 
or ten persons three times a day through the entire 
season. In a selection of four kinds for garden 
culture, I would include the “Charles Downing,” 
“Seth Boyden,” “Triomphe de Gand,” and “Green 
Prolific,’ with the “ Neunan”’ for the South. All 
of these sorts, except the last named, produce large 
fruit, and plenty of it, under what is known as high 
culture. 

The “Green Prolific” is not quite up to the 
standard in quality; but this variety possesses so 
many other good characteristics, that it may be 
safely recommended in a collection of this kind. 

In cultivating strawberries, either for home use 
or market purposes, the ground around the roots 
should not be disturbed in the spring of the bearing 


year. Pr. T @ 
Norr.—In the suggestion regarding lawns in the March 

“Rural Topics ’ the types made the writer recommend the 

sowing of Red Clover instead of It Aite, as he intended —Epiror. 
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CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


Emerson's “‘ Letters and Social Aims." * 


It is a little amusing to find keen critics of Emer- 
son philosophizing on the modifications of style and 
form visible in this, his last volume, when compared 
with its predecessors. One at least of the present 
essays has floated down unchanged from the times 
of “The Dial;” the essay on “ The Comic ” having 
first appeared in that periodical more than thirty 
years ago, namely, in October, 1843, and being here 
reprinted with scarcely a syllable of alteration, though 
with the omission of the opening paragraph. There 
is, however, thus much of truth in these critical sur- 


| 
| 


mises, that we can either see or fancy in the essays, | 


as a whole, a slightly increased love of structure, and 
a dawning taste for a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. They are less premorse, as the botanists say 
of those roots which end abruptly, as if bitten off— 
a phrase so perfectly descriptive of Mr. Emerson’s 
habitual terminations that he would doubtless have 
used it if duty had called him to pass upon his own 
style as a subject for criticism. At least half the 
present essays begin with a studied opening, and 
lead up to a marked and even cadenced close. 
This is the more impressive and agreeable to the 
reader, because Emerson's manner as a lecturer, 
owing to increasing dimness of sight, has grown 


more fragmentary year by year; and the more satis- | 
factory aspect of the printed pages may, after all, be | 





interest with each reader is to know whether this is 
still the same Emerson, whether he is true to the 
dreams of his youth, or is falling within that “ un- 
timely shadow” which he himself has described as 
the tragedy of advancing years. No fact or thought 
contained in these volumes is, after all, so interest- 
ing as to know that our foremost man of letters is 
still true to his early visions; and that years have 
only mellowed him, without bringing him to 
the period of apology and retraction. The high, 
hopeful, resonant tone of the writer is better than 
any detail of the book itself. 

If our descendants are ever to inhabit a planet 
where scientific systems are held more important 
than poetic glimpses, how valueless will Emerson 
seem beside Herbert Spencer! But those of us 
who look forward with joy to completing our 
earthly career before that era, may rejoice with 
confidence in those myriad fine thoughts and state- 
ments sown throughout this volume, any one of 
which seems for a moment to render all existing 
scientific results subordinate, as a sunbeam abolishes 
gas-light. Letus not be ungrateful to the gas-pipes : 
what would our modern life be without them ?—as 
is justly remarked, no doubt, in the last report of 
the Social Science Association; but, after all, there 
are hierarchies in illumination, and we prefer to hold 


| by the loftier shrine. 


due to the aid covertly rendered by some skillful | 


editor or secretary,—a daughter, perhaps, or friend. 
Be this as it may, there is still enough left of the 


old method, or non-method, to bring back something | 


of the old exasperation—both at the excess of choice 
quotation, confusing the main thread,—if thread there 
be,—and also at the fact that in re-arranging the 
loose sheets, some of the best things have fallen out 
and disappeared. Thus, in the “ Social Aims” and 
the “Inspiration,” which we personally heard as 
lectures, the one in 1864, the other in 1874,—we 
have looked in vain for certain delicious phrases or 
sentences which we were then tempted to note 
eagerly down, with furtive lead-pencil, on the backs 
of letters. Worse yet, we look in vain for a whole 
lecture which we have been accustomed to think 
the best given by Emerson since the days of the 
“ Divinity Hall Address,”"—a lecture on “ The Nat- 
ural Method of Intellectual Philosophy,” given in 
his courses of twenty years ago—a lecture brilliant 
beyond even his wont with wit, and insight, and quo- 
tation; but having also a degree of method and 
continuity which would, if it could be printed, dis- 
arm the most Philistine critic. 

Emerson’s place in our and the world’s literature 
is well fixed. We knew long since what to expect 
and what not to expect; we have learned to class 
him among the poets, not among the makers of 
systems. This being the case, the matter of chief 
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In no one of these essays is the maturing or mel- 
lowing of thought so visible as in that which fitly 
ends the volume, on “Immortality.”” Those who 
have claimed that in his earlier writings Mr. Emer- 
son evaded or blurred this subject, will find peculiar 
delight in seeing the nobler and clearer light thrown 
upon it by his advancing experience. Indeed, there 
is something touching in the thought, how many 
humble souls will here find their own private assur- 
ances and hopes restated in grand rhetoric by the 
poet. Whether the theme be the being of Deity, or 
the promise of permanent life, Mr. Emerson ap- 
proaches it in a way on which his clerical ancestors 
could not frown. Thus he says: 


“ After science begins, belief of permanence must 
follow in a healthy mind. Things so attractive, 
designs so wise, the secret workman so transcend- 
ently skillful that it tasks successive generations of 
observers only to find out, part by part, the delicate 
contrivance and adjustment of a weed, or a moss, to 
its wants, growth, and perpetuation, all these adjust- 
ments becuming perfectly intelligible to our study— 
and the contriver of it all forever hidden! * * * 
Everything is prospective, and man is to live here- 
after. That the world is for his education, is the 
only sane solution of the enigma.” (Pp. 298-9.) 


This is theism and personal immortality, pure and 
simple; and yet more impressively in the following: 


“Our passions, our endeavors, have something 
ridiculous and mocking, if we come to so hasty an 
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end. If not to de, how like the bells of a fool is 
the trump of fame! * * * Will you, with vast 
cost and pains, educate your children to be adepts 
in their several arts, and, as soon as they are ready 
to produce a masterpiece, call out a file of soldiers 
to shoot them down? We must infer our destiny 
from the preparation. * * * There is nothing 
in nature capricious, or whimsical, or accidental, or 
unsupported. Nature never moves by jumps, but 
always in steady and supported advances. The im- 
planting of a desire indicates that the gratification 
of that desire is in the constitution of the creature 
that feels it.” (Pp. 300-1.) 

With perhaps some secret sense of fitness, Mr. 
Emerson chose the occasion of an address before a 
literary society of Harvard College to re-affirm his 
faith in the fundamental principles of American 
civilization, and in the reforms to which he long 
ago pledged himself. But more important than 
his opinion on any particular point is his unflinching 
courage in urging his convictions : 

“ Difficulties exist to be surmounted. The great 
heart will no more complain of the obstructions that 
make success hard, than of the iron walls of the gun 
which hinder the shot from scattering. It was 
walled round with iron tube with that purpose, to 
give it irresistible force in one direction. A strenu- 
ous soul hates cheap successes.” (Pp. 206-7.) 


Who can measure the tonic influence of a literary 
career that has met opposition and surmounted 
obstacles in a spirit like this ? 


Two Books for Children.” 


THERE is commonly this pleasure, at least, in 
reading American books for children, that they are 
apt to have more of local coloring than is usually 
found in American novels. To some of our best 
novelists an American village yields nothing that is 
not tiresome or distasteful; it is of use only as a 
foil for the supposed picturesqueness of European 
life. But in almost every child’s story, when the 
scene is laid in New England, for instance, the 
home life becomes essentially enjoyable; the sun 
shines, the brook runs, the bobolink and oriole sing, 
the chestnuts drop from the tree, the ice resounds, 
the snow sparkles, and the children and grandchil- 
dren all go to the homestead at Thanksgiving. We 
can hardly recall a recent children’s book pro- 
duced in this country, which is wanting in local col- 
oring, or prefers foreign traditions to American. 
Among our novelists of maturer life, it is needless 
to say that such a preference is very common. 

It must be owned, however, that up to this time 
a certain literary crudeness or willfulness has marked 
this indigenous school of children’s stories. Of 
those who have sinned in this way, it has latterly 
been the custom to reproach Miss Alcott as the 
chief offender. She has not, however, sinned so far, 


* x. Eight Cousins. or the Aunt-hill. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

2. Nine Little Goslings. 
Roberts Brothers. 


By Louisa M. Alcott 


By Susan Coolidge. Boston: 





| broken all the Ten Commandments.” 


| cause a matter for international protest. 


| she missed her shot. 
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even at her worst, as to reach that “I don’t know 
as,” or “I walked some,” which are our nearest 
approach to the English 4, as marking the line 
where culture is clearly deficient. And it may be 
said that her last book shows a decided improvement 
in accuracy of language since the “worried Amy 
most to death,” and the “ma amic’’ of “ Little 
Women.” She is unquestionably one of the few 
women who can make not merely small chiidren 
but even college Sophomores talk with something 
of the raciness of real life; and to one who can do 
this, much may be forgiven. The trouble is, that 
this perilous facility has tempted her to conform her 
own narrative style to that of her interlocutors, and 


| this has sometimes compelled careful parents to 


keep her books from their children, for fear of spoil- 
ing their vocabulary.’ But she has suffered severely 


| for this among the critics, so that, like her own Jo, 
| she must sometimes have been puzzled to know 


whether she had “written a promising book or 
It is rather 
unfortunate that in the present volume she has 
employed this very charge of undesirable language 
against one of her rivals in popularity, “Oliver 
Optic,” and has assailed him for teaching slang as 
eagerly as ever a “hazed” Freshman retaliated 


| upon Freshmen when he became a Sophomore. 


Miss Alcott has been so especially condemned in 
England on this score, that it almost becomes neces- 
sary that her fellow-countrymen should make her 
For much 
of the criticism is based on that extraordinary theory 
of our British cousins, that it is they alone who are 
entitled, as Parson Hugh says, “to make fritters of 
English.” One would think that a child a hundred 
years old might be entitled to some voice in arrang- 
ing his own vocabulary; but the theory seems still 
to prevail in some quarters, that all new American- 
isms, however indispensable, are slang, and all new 
Anglicisms, however uncouth, are classic. A good 
anecdote has lately crossed the ocean, of an Ameri- 
can girl who was playing croquet in England last 
summer. “ What a horrid scratch!” said she indig- 
nantly, when her mallet once failed of its duty and 
“Oh, my dear!” said an 
English cousin, “you should not use such slang 
expressions.” “ What should I have said?” asked 
the American. “You might have said,” replied the 
English maiden, after canvassing her vocabulary 
for a perfectly unexceptionable phrase—*“ you might 
have said, ‘ What a beastly fluke!’” 

In turning from Miss Alcott’s books to the most 
approved and decorous English stories for children, 
one is sometimes reminded of this piquant anecdote. 
Here, for instance, is a tale, much praised by the 
critics, and written by a lady bearing the stately 
name of Juliana Horatia Ewing. Opening it at the 
very first sentence, we find the following: “ Elea- 
nor and I are subject to fads; indeed, it is a family 
failing. * * * * Our fads and the boys’ fads 
are sometimes the same, but oftener distinct.” 
Here is an absurd little monosyllable that no Ameri- 


| can who has not stayed some time in England can 
| possibly comprehend, unless he hunts up a “ slang 
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dictionary,”’ and finds that it means “a hobby, a 
favorite pursuit.”” Yet Miss Ewing vouchsafes not 
a word of explanation, but only closes the book with 
saying: “This dusty relic of an old fad had been 
lying by me for more than a year,” etc., etc. Sup- 


pose “ fad’’ to have been a bit of American nonsense | 


used by Miss Alcott, and imagine the dismay 
of “ The Athenzeum”’ and “ The Saturday Review !”’ 

We dwell on all this because it is a point on 
which a grown-up critic is qualified to form some 
judgment of a book for children. But as for the abso- 
lute attractiveness of such a book, the children and 
the bookseller’s accounts must settle that. If you 


wish to know whether the cherries are good, ask the | 


boys and the blackbirds. Aided by one of the most 
skillful of American publishers, Miss Alcott’s books 
have long since reached a pitch of success which set- 
tles that part of the story. Yet she should remem- 
ber that even a success like this will not bear to be 
trifled with. She herself is hardly more popular 
than was Mayne Reid in his day, but the children 
themselves seem to have forgotten his existence, 
and they may not always be loyal to her. There 


are, doubtless, laws of literary art in this depart- | 


ment of literature as in every other, and the distinc- 
tion between the transient and the permanent exists 
here also. 

It would seem, for instance, that even in children’s 
books the individuality of the characters delineated 
might be of some importance. The four sisters in 
“Little Women” retain their separate characters 
from beginning to end; but eight cousins are too 


many to handle; there are really only three or four | 


distinct individualities among them, and the rest are 
lay figures. Uncle Alec fluctuates in character and 
manners through the book very much as he does in 
the illustrations, where he now appears as a bearded 
young sailor, and again, within twenty pages, as a 
bald middle-aged Pickwick, with a beardless double 
chin. ‘The aunts, also, are too numerous to be very 
clearly individualized ; and, finally, Rose is placed, by 
the necessity of the case, at a rather chaotic period 
of life and in a very uncertain phase of develop- 
ment, and acts accordingly. 


ress, and part of this progress comes to her through 
the mistakes of her elders; still it is possible that 
the follies of the various aunts are criticised too 
much from the grown-up point of view; and it is 
rather perilous moralizing to point it out as a gene- 
ral truth, that the most judicious uncle will end in 
giving a pretty niece a set of ear-rings, if she will 
only get her ears bored on the sly. 

It would be easy to point out other defects in this 
little book. 


honesty, and good sense. Children brought up in 
the atmosphere of Miss Alcott’s writings may be 
tempted to grow odd and pert, and may fancy them- 
selves wiser than their aunts and uncles, but they 
never will be frivolous fine ladies, or selfish world- 
lings. She keeps much higher laws than she breaks, 
and this is one secret of her power. The same is 


true of Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge), in whom | 


The moral of the book | 


lies, to be sure, in her physical and mental prog- | 
fancy are never wasted ; and there is probably no 


But, after all is said and done, it is | 
written in the interest of the right side—of truth, | 


AND PROGRESS. 


| the practical tendency is not so predominant as in 


Miss Alcott, while the artistic sense is stronger; 
and though it is not strong enough even in Miss 
Woolsey to make her always work slowly and care- 
fully, it yet keeps her to a higher standard of taste. 
She is less tempted to be slashing «nd inelegant ; her 
little people are better bred than Miss Alcott’s, but a 
shade more artificial; sometimes they use English 
phrases instead of American, as where little Lota Bird 
says: “Whatever I shall do with all of you on my 
hands at once, I can’t imagine.”’ On the other hand, 
the graceful and original fancies of the “ Nine Little 
Goslings”’ would have been wholly out of Miss 
Alcott’s line, though they are thoroughly in charac- 
ter for her who wrote “The New Year’s Bargain.” 
The chief defect of the new book is in a certain 
incongruity between title and treatment; we know 
several well-intentioned parents who have supposed 
the “ Nine Little Goslings” to be something for 
very small children, and have quite missed in their 
adaptation of the gift. In fact, the goslings are 
simply so many stories from “ Mother Goose”’ 
translated into more familiar life; a few of these ver- 
sions being rather far-fetched, but most of them 
uncommonly ingenious and charming. “ Mistress 
Mary quite Contrary”’ is, for instance, the disap- 
pointed little daughter of a Methodist minister, 
forced to leave her pretty home and its garden grow- 
ing; the “silver bells”? are the church bells; the 
cockle shells are the garden paths of sea-shell in the 
fishing village to which they are transferred ; and the 
“pretty maids all in a row” are the little sewing 
class for whom Mary at last forgets her pansies. 
Again, “ Lady Bird” is the little Lota Bird afore- 
said; and her family of dolls, saved with difficulty 
from fire at last, are as real to her and to the reader 
as actual children. Perhaps some of the stories are 
written a little too much from the grown-up point 
of view; and the delicate satire of the first sketch, 
where “Curly Locks’’ is adopted by a transcendent- 


| al lady from Boston and brought up on the princi- 


ples of high art, may possibly pass over the head of 
the youthful reader, but certainly will not stand in 
the way of her enjoyment. If satire be sometimes 
wasted on children, graphic writing and original 


one now catering for these young and insatiable 
admirers who offers them so much in this direction 
as Miss Woolsey. Sharing the deserved popularity 
of Miss Alcott, she shares also her ill-luck in 
respect of illustrations. It would be difficult to say 
which of the two books is encumbered with the 
poorer set of pictures. 


Waring’s “ Farmer's Vacation." 


THE witty French actress, Déjazet, was once ap- 
proached by an admirer, with two poems written in 
her praise. She took one, read it, and then extended 
her hand for the unread poem, expressing the opin- 
ion that she should like that better,—* Je prifere 


* A Farmer's Vacation. By George E. Waring, Jr., of 


Reprinted (with additions) from ScriBNek’s 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Com- 
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/’autre.” This is apt to be the impression produced 
by the descriptions in books of travels; having read 
about a particular country, you think that you would 
prefer to take tickets for some other. It is cer- 
tainly the first praise to be given to Colonel Waring’s 
travels, that he makes each of his countries appetiz- 
ing. The cleanliness, order, and rural wealth of 
Holland; the romantic Old World aspect of Norman- 
dy ; the picturesque beauty of the Channel Islands,— 
these all appear in unexpected attractiveness, and one 
longs to take Cook’s Tourists’ Tickets for them all. 

The only unsatisfactory thing about the book is 
its name—“ A Farmer’s Vacation.”’ The reader 
expects to deal with one whose talk is mainly of 
bullocks, whereas our farmer is a man of cultiva- 
tion and social experience, and has a keen recogni- 
tion of art, nature, and society everywhere, though 
always with a close eye to the main chance—farm- 
ing. Even his agriculture is quite as much a whole- 
sale operation, so to speak, as a matter of retail ; 
and though he dwells with zest on the minutiz of 
dairy farming, it is plain that his enthusiasm ex- 
pands with every foot of the reclaimed acres of the 
Haarlem Lake, those “new-catchéd miles’? about 
which Andrew Marvell was so eloquent and witty. 
Indeed, we know nobody who would like better to 
“invent a shovel and be a magistrate,””—Marvell 
again—than our agricultural engineer from Ogden 
Farm. He gives to all such matters a large 
and almost national aspect; and yet, when he 
comes to the small semi-nationalities of Jersey and 
Guernsey, his talk is indeed of bullocks, and he 
enumerates almost as many points in a pattern ani- 
mal as old Tusser found in the whole of husbandry. 

So large a part of the “ Farmer’s Vacation” has 
already appeared in these pages that for us to praise 
them may savor of the mutual admiration that pre- 
vails in every affectionate household. Yet it is fair 
enough for us to say that every reader of Colonel 
Waring’s “Whip and Spur” will here find the 
same agreeable qualities which mark that attractive 
little volume,—graphic description, manly straight- 
forwardness, and a certain indescribable ease, and, 
as it were, cavalry gait, in the narrative. It is the 
style of a man of affairs, too well-bred to be slovenly 
or inaccurate, and yet never tempted to the over- 
niceties of the literary man. The author has a gen- 
uine humor, an artistic sense of beauty, and that 
genial philosophy which can extract amusement from 
even the mishaps of travel. It is impossible that 
the book should not be of practical value to every 
one interested in dairy farming or in drainage ; but it 
belongs to literature besides, and will have a charm 
for the most unbucolic reader. It is simply one of 
the most agreeable books of travels ever issued in 
the United States ; and surpasses most books of this 
character in mechanical execution, as respects type, 
paper, and engravings. 


Smith's “Chaldean Account of Genesis.”’* 
THERE are two very old books, full of strange 
history, which all modern discovery illustrates or 


* The Chaldean Account of Genesis; Containing the De- 
scription of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the 
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confirms: the Genesis of Moses and the History 
of Herodotus. The earlier labors of Rawlinson, 
Hincks, Oppert, and others, in deciphering the Assy- 
rian inscriptions were fruitful mainly in historical 
results of great value, which confirmed Herodotus ; 
but those of the past four or five years have been 
remarkable for their bearings on Genesis. The 
reason is this: When the language was first being 
deciphered, scholars naturally labored over the longer, 
easier, and more complete texts. These are the 
cylinders on which the monarchs of Assyria inscribed 
their annals, and which they carefully laid away in 
the corner stones, or rather the corner brick-work, 
of their temples and palaces. Palaces and temples 
were overthrown and destroyed by conquerors, but 
their foundations remained, and to-day, in exploring 
the ruins, the first thing done is to dig open the cor- 
ner and secure the historical treasure in a spirit of 
reverent care for the memorials of the dead, such 
as would not anger the ghost of Bel-zakir-iskun, 
successor of the Assurbanipal, to whose library we 
are so much indebted, who says, at the end of his 
cylinder: “In after days, when this house becomes 
old, may he who repairs its ruins anc restores its 
decay see the inscription of my name written here. 
May he enclose it again in its niche; may he pour 
out a libation and write his own name beside mine. 
May Nebo and Urmitu hear his prayer and bless 
him. But whoso defaces the writing of my name 
and does not leave my name beside his own, may 
the gods not establish him nor hear his prayer ; may 
they curse him, and wipe out his name and his seed 
from the land.” These cylinders were all histori- 
cal, and for nearly twenty years Assyrian scholars 
have confined their studies mainly to these monu- 
ments. 

But there were found in the magnificent library 
of Assurbanipal thousands of fragments of clay 
tablets, which have remained, ever since Layard’s 
Expedition, in the British Museum, and which could 
be translated only after long labor in fitting them 
together. Only a portion has been yet collected, 
and at least twenty thousand fragments still remain 
in the ruins about the old Nineveh library. Probably 
this library was kept in the upper stories of the 
building, and when it was burned they fell and were 
scattered about in confusion and nearly all broken. 
It is no little labor to arrange and join together the 
pieces each in its place, when there are so many to 
look over, and it is not strange that it is only of late 
that the work has been done. This library contained 
long mythological epics, which as remarkably illus- 
trate Genesis as the royal cylinders illustrated 
Herodotus and the historical books of the Bible. 

In that wonderful tenth chapter of Genesis, that 
genealogy of nations, we read of a son of Ham: 
“And Cush begat Nimrod; he began to be a mighty 
one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord; wherefore, it is said, even as Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning 


Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs and Nimrod; 
Babylonian Fables and Legends of the Gods; from the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions. By George Smith. With Illustrations. 
New York: Scribner, Luanne & Co. 
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of his kingdom was Babel.” In his new volume, 
“The Chaldean Account of Genesis,” Mr. George 
Smith rightly recognizes Nimrod (or Izdubar, as 
the name is phonetically transliterated) as the chief 
hero and central figure of the Babylonian myths, and 
his travels and exploits fill a large part of the book. 
Indeed, the famous Deluge tablet is but an episode 
in the history of Nimrod, to whom Xisuthrus, the 
Assyrian Noah, tells the story how he built the ark, 
how he gathered all animals into it, how he escaped 
the flood, how he landed on the Mountains of the 
East, how he sent out the raven, how he landed and 
sacrificed to the gods, and how he received the 
promise that the waters should not again destroy 
the race of man. 

Fortunately, the stories of Nimrod are so fully 
told, that it is easy to recognize him in the sculp- 
tures and on the figured seals. He was a favorite 
with the makers of seals, and numerous representa- 
tions of him are preserved, although, as we believe, 
Mr. Smith has been the first to identify his figure. 
He is represented as a sort of Hercules performing 
impossible feats, at one time struggling alone witha 
lion, at another holding and strangling a lion under 
his arm, at another lifting a lion by his hind leg, at 
another holding a lion over his head, and at another 
swinging a lion in each hand. Sometimes he is 
accompanied by his friend the satyr-like Heabani, 
who is, perhaps, performing some similar exploit in 
slaying a bull. Mr. Smith gives but four of these, 
one of which is of great interest as representing 
Nimrod, not in his usual style as a hunter, but on 
his visit with Heabani to Xisuthrus, who is seated 
in the ark with his wife. It is of extreme interest 
that Nimrod’s features are so peculiar that they 
can always be instantly recognized, which is remark- 
able, considering that the features on the monuments 
are generally so uniform and conventional. It may 
be interesting to those who have never seen a por- 
trait of Nimrod, and whose knowledge of him has 
been confined to that gained from the record of 
Moses, to learn that he had thick lips, a rather flat 
nose, high cheek bones, three love curls on each side 
of his face, and a not very long beard curled at the 
end, although the later figures, such as that figured 
on the cover of this volume, have lengthened and 
cuiled the beard after the more modern Assyrian 
style. 

This volume is by no means given up entirely to 
the story of Nimrod. It is of extreme value as col- 
lecting, for the first time, all that is yet known of the 
Babylonian notions of the creation of the world and 
their earlier myths. Notwithstanding their frag- 
mentary state, they prove that it was no mistake of 


Moses that the Jewish race had its origin in Chal- | 
Not only the story of the Flood, but all the | 


dea. 
other stories of the first nine chapters of Genesis 
had their counterpart in Chaldea. We find that 
before the Creation there was chaos. There are 
fragments that indicate the creation on successive 
days of the heavenly bodies, of animals and of man, 
each of which creations is, in its turn, pronounced 
good. We have, then, the stories of wars in heaven, 
of Bel fighting against the dragon, the great Spirit 
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of Evil, who is generally represented as a griffin 
with four eagle feet, a body covered with scales, and 
the head of a lion. We have, also, a part of the 
story, unfortunately much mutilated, of the fall of 
man,—they are called “Adamites,” or the dark race, 
in distinction from the white race, who are, perhaps, 
the “Sons of God” of Genesis,—deceived by the 
dragon, and of the curse pronounced on him and 
the dragon. It is a pity that we have not the 
address complete, made by the divinity to the first 
pair after their creation, as Moses has failed to 
record it. According to the Babylonian account, 
the man was first addressed as to his duties, partly 
as follows: 

“Every day thou shalt invoke thy God; 

Sacrifice and the voice of prayer 

Thou shalt carry in reverence to thy God. 

Whatsoever shall be suitable for divinity, 

Supplication, humility, and the bowing of the head, 


Thou shalt present to him and shalt bring tribute; 
And in the fear of God thou shalt be holy.” 


The rest is too much mutilated to translate correctly, 


| but it includes trust of God and trust of friends. 


The address to the woman is even more imperfect, 
but it contains so many references to her beauty, 
that Milton could well say: 


“*Fairest of all her daughters, Eve.” 


The following two lines are all that is clear: 


“To the lord of thy beauty thou shalt be faithful; 
Thou shalt not approach him to do evil.” 


Mr. Smith thinks that he has found a fragment 
of the story of the Tower of Babel, but it is so 
extremely doubtful, that we should hesitate to admit 
it, especially as Berosus gives no parallel story, and 
as in this of Mr. Smith’s the gods are represented 
as destroying in the night what was built during the 
day. But though this is doubtful, the Deluge story is 
so complete, that it proves, beyond all cavil, that the 
Jews and the Babylonians obtained their cosmogo- 
nies from acommon source. Only this is everywhere 
noticeable, that the Mosaic story is simple and credi- 
ble, while the Chaldean story is almost everywhere 
distorted with tales of frightened gods and compos- 
ite monsters, and all the coarse incidents of a faith 
brutalized by polytheism. 

Mr. Smith is a prolific writer. His “Assyrian 
Discoveries’’ bore date of 1875, and between that 
volume and this he has issued not only the fourth 
folio volume of the British Museum Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, but also “ The Assyrian Canon,” which 
gives the fullest accessible account of the corre- 
spondence between Assyrian and Jewish history. 
The present work, though it contains considerable 
matter that was in his “Assyrian Discoveries,” 
brings out fully the relation of Assyrian mythology 
to the Jewish faith, and is even more valuable, in its 
place, than “ The Assyrian Canon,” for scholars can 
find nearly all the historical coincidences in French 
and German volumes, while these stories of the gods 
and heroes have nearly all been the discovery of 
Mr. Smith, 
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“Pray for the Holy Spirit."' * 


Tus book is not controversial, but is intended for 
the use of evangelical Christians of every name. Its 
publication is well-timed to the wide-spread revival 
of religion, and its general circulation would do 
much to prevent or cure the excess and fanaticism 
which sometimes mar revival movements. The very 
title of the treatise breathes the spirit of exhortation 
which animates the whole book, and intimates the 
practical nature of the discussion; yet the author 
has remembered that effective exhortation is founded 
on reason, and true practice on principle. 

The Christian is first urged to seek the Holy 
Spirit for himself—but why? Seventeen answers 
are given in as many brief chapters of a few pages 
each. The Christian is then urged to seek the Holy 
Spirit for the Church and the world—but for what ? 
Eight answers are returned in as many chapters, 
equally brief. The author's style is plain to a fault, 
an illustration or metaphor occurring with provoking 
rareness. For this defect we have compensation in 
clear, terse statement, and rapid movement from 
point to point. We know of no book better adapted 
to become a manual for Christians on the subject it 
handles. 

Social Science. 
PERHAPS the two questions of most immediate 


practical concern which have been under investiga- 
tion by the American Social Science Association for 


the past year are “ The Health of Pupils in the Pub-. 


lic Schools” and “ Homes for the People in Amer- 
ican Cities.” 


A two-days’ conference took place at 
Detroit on the former question, which has also been 
since debated at the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in Baltimore last November, and 
at the Social Science meeting in Boston, January 12th, 


1876. Most important statistics and general infor- 
mation have been collected concerning health in the 
public schools, which will soon be published in the 
“Journal of Social Science.” A full report on 
“Homes for the People in American Cities” was 
read at the British Social Science Congress in 
Brighton last October, based upon a paper on the 
same topic by Robert Jacob Paine, Jr., of Boston, 
read at Detroit last May. A still more extended 
report was made at the Boston Social Science meet- 
ing in January. In all three, much attention was 
given to the remarkably successful “ Building Asso- 
ciations ” of Philadelphia, described in the February 
SCRIBNER by Mr. Charles Barnard. At the Phila- 
delphia meeting of May 31 above mentioned, this 
branch of the question will again be brought forward, 
and the working people of Philadelphia themselves 
will be invited to send a delegation to state the exact 
present condition of the Building Associations to 
which so many of them belong, and by the aid of 
which they have become the owners of their home- 
steads, to an extent unknown in any other great city 
of the world. The day devoted by the American 
Social Science Association to the consideration of 

* Pray for the Holy Spirit By the Rev. William Scribner, 
Author of ‘‘ Pray for your Children.” New York: A. D. F, 
Randolph & Co. 
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this question in Philadelphia will be one of the most 
interesting to the economist and the philanthropist 
of all those which the Centennial season will witness. 
The death of Dr. S. G. Howe, occurring but a 
few days before the Boston Social Science meeting 
in January, was noticed there with appropriate men- 
tion of Dr. Howe’s great services to mankind. He 
was one of the half-dozen gentlemen who issued the 
call for the first meeting of the American Social 
Science Association in 1865, and at the time of his 
death, as he had been for years before, he was one 
of its directors. At the public services, held in his 
honor at the Boston Music Hall, February 8th, a let- 
ter was read from his contemporary, the poet Bryant, 

ranking Dr. Howe, very justly, with Virgil’s 

“Lovers of our race, whose labors gave 
Their names a memory that defies the grave;” 

and the poets Holmes and Ellery Channing also 
paid their tribute to his heroic and generous nature. 
It is by such men as he that the work of Social 
Science in America has been farthest carried forward. 


Ninth Exhibition of the Water-Color Society. 


THOUGH it is as difficult to compare two annual 
picture collections as it is to measure the relative 
severity of two winters from memory, we believe it 
is safe to place the exhibition of 1876 above that 
of last year. 

A striking particular of the exhibition was the 
group of large pictures by native painters in the 
North Room, testifying to the growing importance 
of water-color. Of these elaborate attempts, Mr. 
Edwin A. Abbey’s “ The Stage Office,” though the 
smallest, must be rated in some regards the highest. 
Though a little timid and “ stretched,” the concep- 
tion was happy, and the carrying out very honest 
and pleasant. The touch of romance in the pale- 
cheeked young woman, with her ancient flower- 
figured carpet-bag, and the pompous, investigating 
air of the stage-driver, make a piquant contrast, 
which has not been exaggerated. The intellectual 
point of view which the picture indicated, reminds 
us a little of Tissot, though it has not that French 
thoroughness and precision so rarely developed out- 
side of Paris. Mr. Bellows’s “Sunday Afternoon 
in New England” is evidently a success, judged 
by the artist’s standard, though we see in it only a 
painstaking, conventional statement,—a platitude 
very agreeably modulated. Such pictures undoubt- 
edly fill a place in the scale of artistic culture, and it 
is some satisfaction to see them done with such even- 
ness as Mr. Bellows sustains. Of Mr. Tiffany's 
“Shop in Switzerland” much might be said in praise 
of the “chnigue ; but the effect of the scene, and the 
memory of its spotty lights, and too widely dispersed 
and detailed interest, are simply rasping, and mark 
the work as a very unsatisfactory one. Mr. S. Col- 
man’s “ Mosque of Sidi Hallui,” and his “ Cathedral 
at Quimper,”’ are remarkably good portrayals of 
buildings in a pictorial style. 

Little can be said of Mr. W. T. Richards’s and 
Mr. Bricher’s sea-views, or of Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s 
Eastern scenes, because they are very much the 
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same that these painters have been producing for | 
| attaches to it, so that the walls were sprinkled thick 


some time past, although Mr. Gifford’s work, always 
strong and assured, seems to grow in interest. Mr. 
McEntee’s “ Autumn Song,” though heavy in its 
rendering of the figure, is poetical; and Winslow 
Homer’s “A Penny for Your Thoughts,” quietly 
charming. The latter's “Glimpse from a Railroad 
Train,” of little purple boys bathing in a pool of 
pure gold water, is one of those curiosities of color 
which only Mr. Homer picks up,—and worth pre- 
serving, though not a picture. Mr. Smillie’s “ Scrub 
Race on the Plains” is also hardly a picture, being 
rather panoramic in effect; but, though meager in 
coloring, it contained some drawing of horses, full 
of energy and motion, if not entirely successful. 
Mr. Henry Farrer keeps at his old post, we observe, 
faithfully recording his semi-pensive, semi-prosaic im- 
pressions of mountain, sea-shore, and ancient home- 
stead, the wonder being that he can so closely graze 
the poetic element in landscape without ever fairly 
seizing it. Mr. Magrath comes out strong this 
year, and deserves credit for his “Galway Girl.” 
What this painter lacks in lightness and grace is 
compensated for by richness of color and apparent 
local truth. We cannot omit the names of Tryon, 
Nicoll, and Falconer; the latter is developing sev- 
eral sides of a serious and sensitive talent, and we 
should like to urge him further in the direction of his 
East River view, and of his little street scene at night, 
which promise a new and distinct vein. Another 
name of promise is that of Charles Parsons, of “ Har- 
per’s Monthly,” who contributes a little birch grove 
full of vivid tints. Miss Bridges, of sea-bird and 
thistle-down fame, sends the same subjects that have 
already won her praise for their freshness and daint- 
iness. It is a pity that the flower-painters always 
come in such numbers, and so many of them without 
the right artistic insight, for they throw discredit on 
their more skillful sisters; but we may single out 
from the mass Miss G. F. Eddy’s “ Gladiolus ” (No. 
181); Miss E. Booth’s rich cluster of “ Wild Flow- 
ers”’ (190); very beautiful “ Drummond 
Phiox,” by Miss Eddy again (No. 8); and “ Hearts- 
ease,” by Miss M. R. Oakey. 

The “black and white’ room wore a promising 
look, and, in fact, there was much to be studied 
there; the things that will be best remembered 
are perhaps the group of heads and of landscapes by 
Mr. W. M. Hunt and Miss Knowlton, of Boston ; 
a drawing of a boy’s head, by a pupil of Mr. Hunt; 
a charming landscape, by Miss Oakey; some etch- 
ings by Détaille, and others by Peter Moran and 
Edwin Forbes—the latter, crude but truthful mem- 
ory-scenes from army-life ;—together with James E. 
Kelly’s lurid and suggestive “ Vigil,” after a battle 
in the late civil war. Of course, we do not forget 
George Cruickshank’s characteristic study of “ Lick 
Sticks,” though we see that we ave forgotten to 
mention Mr. La Farge’s “Bishop Hatto,” and 
“Trionfo d’Amore,”—two wood drawings which 
give with great salience two very different strains 
of feeling of which this artist is a master. 

A good many of the most skillful pieces were the 
work of foreign painters. ‘The Roman school came 


some 





forth in all the pomp that a prevailing fashion 


with “ Spanish Type ” by Morguera, and “ Oriental 
Type” by Perea (a palpable Hibernian model, 
undisguisedly gross in sentiment), an “ Interrupted 
Letter” by Riccardi, here, and a glowing “ Florist ” 
by Vibert, there. “An Arab,” by Corlandi, was a 
remarkably sinewy piece of modeling; and “The 
Sentinel,” by Clairin, certainly offered a vigorous 
sort of defense of this kind of picture. Many 
spectators, however, must have felt—and they 
cannot be blamed for it—that these painters go too 
much in single file; where one steps, the other fol- 
lows, and they all have a passion for isolating a 
figure, crowding color into it, suppressing the sur- 
roundings into extreme sketchiness, and then aban- 
doning the subject to you. The single figure starts 
out with marvelous distinctness, and these artists 
seem to have opened a new chapter of color; but, after 
all, their forced intensity appears to proceed from 
a secret sterility of the imagination. Fortuny’s “On 
the Terrace ” (East Room) illustrates another side, 
or perhaps the extreme of the movement. Here 
everything is projected upon the most ultra-suggest- 
ive plan. There are a balustraded terrace, some 
plants, a group of ladies, and two or three bowing 
courtiers in red or black; but all as dim and delicate 
as a spider’s web, over which a handful of varicolored 
pollen-dust has been sprinkled. To quite enter into 
it, one must imagine himself extremely near-sighted, 
or half close his eyes, or by some other tortuous 
mode go a long way to get at last a very minute 
quantum of truth or of pleasure. In “The Album,” 
by Boldini, who is at present in the front of the 
Roman legion, we see the last result of Fortuny’s 
impetus,—a little decorated and bedizened peacock 
of a woman, unceremoniously clapped against a 
wall, ostensibly covered with a fantastic paper, but 
really adorned by a mad pyrotechnical medley of 
tints that convey nothing. 

We may thank the eclectic nature of the collection 
for an easy means of relieving the eye from these 
spicy, but, on the whole, distressing performances. 
The English water-colorists are close at hand, with 
their quota of quiet, idyllic scenes. Mr. Lidder- 
dale’s “ Footsteps Behind Her” is a good example 
of the kind of mild and perfected crudity which is 
apt to get the upper hand in this school; but “ The 
Intruders,” by E. K. Johnson, is a fresh and not 
affectedly simple achievement,—unless the little 
girl, whom we think one of the prettiest figures 
in the gallery, be called affected. One very curious 
undertaking was Mr. Charles Green’s “ Brick 
Field.” Some laborers posed in the act of lunching, 
with a good deal of ruddy-hued earth below and be- 
behind them, form the theme. The red coloring 
reminds us strongly of some of the landscape and 
figure-work of the late eminent Royal Academician, 
Fred Walker, though the large vigor of the latter is 
entirely wanting in the composition and drawing. 

Mr. John Thorpe added two or three to the list 
of English works; James Symington developed in 
“ Penelope” and “The Maid of Athens” a sort of 
cross between the old English kid-glove style and 
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the pseudo-religious Overbeck manner; and Joseph 
Nash sent in some of his excellent but tiresome 
architectural studies of famous English houses, 
certainly more acceptable than the meager sketches 
with which our American architects were wont to 
injure the Society’s exhibitions. 


Two Historical Paintings. 


Mrs. IMOGENE ROBINSON MORRELL has lately 
exhibited in one of the rooms of the National Acad- 
emy of Design two large historical pictures which 
are striking examples of American progress in one 
branch ofart. Those who remember Leutze’s theat- 
ric “Attack on an Aztec Temple,” or Trumbull’s 
mild-mannered “ Surrender of Cornwallis,” will come 
to the contemplation of Mrs. Morrell’s “ First Battle 
of the Puritans,” and “ Washington Welcoming the 
Provision Trains,” with a pleased surprise. But, 
after all, this is only comparative praise. Mrs. 
Morrell’s pictures have great and positive merits. 
They should get fame for any artist. It seems a 
little pitiful to say that they are wonderful for a 
woman. Let us rather say that they are honestly 
and faithfully executed works; that they are not 
above criticism, and that they do credit to Amer- 
ican art. 

These pictures are purely academical. It is easy 
to discern the traditions of Munich and Diisseldorf 
in their handling and composition. There is little 
roughness, and still less suggestiveness, about their 
manner and finish. The work of each is severely 
scholarly. There are no sweeps of tender lights 
and shades; no half-hidden figures struggling in a 
gloom of color. You feel that the artist could not 
have painted any such vagueness or distracting dim- 
ness of outline as Poe saw and Martin drew. All this 
work is vivid as the noonday light. To those who 
see nature differently, the color will seem hard, the 
figures academic, the modeling of the schools. 

The more notable of the two paintings is that in 
which Washington is the central figure. There is 
nothing dramatic, or even saliently historic, in the 
incident which the artist has chosen for her subject. 
It is only the faithful student of his country’s history 
who will remember that the patriot army was 
almost starving for lack of provisions when Wash- 
ington had his head-quarters at Newburgh, New 
York. In the picture before us we have an admi- 
rably composed group of mounted men, in which 
Washington is, of course, the focal point of interest; 
an encampment in the left background, scattered fig- 
ures of exultant men and boys to the right, anda 
broad and generous landscape for the distance and 
setting. The white covered wagons which bring the 
welcome provisions are merely “incidental to the 
piece,” as the playwrights say. The noble group in 
the foreground commands all of our attention. And 
these Generals, we may as well say, might be dis- 
cussing any one of a variety of topics. The supply 
train, however, attracts their attention, and gives 
them cause for some action. They are their own 
excuse for being. They are admirably painted, and 
no part of the canvas is slighted. If one were 
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asked to note some special merit in the work, he 
would undoubtedly point to the anatomy and finish 
of the horses. These are simply perfect, and the 
mounted figures are also carefully drawn and solidly 
painted. 

“The First Battle of the Puritans” 
that passage in the life of Miles Standish, celebrated 
in Longfellow’s lines, beginning thus : 


represents 


* After a three days’ march he came to an Indian encamp- 
ment 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the 
forest; 

Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, ho 
war-paint, 

Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking together; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach of the 
white men, 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and saber and 
musket, 

Straightway leaped to their fect, and two, from among them 
advancing, 

Came to parley with 
present. 

Friendship 
hatred.’ 


sea and the 


rid with 


Standish, and offer him furs as a 


was in their looks, but in dheis hearts there was 

Captain Standish, it must be confessed, is not a 
dignified or majestic figure. He looks as if he 
might be a peppery and swaggering man-at-arms. 
History says that he was something of this sort. 
But he is, for all that, a fair type of the race which 
was to supplant the powerful aborigines. Two of 
these grand fellows lie prone on the earth where 
they have just fallen by the hand of the conquering 
white man. 
and interpreter, stands by the doughty Puritan with 
his evident congratulations. Beyond are the men 
of Plymouth; a forest furnishes a background, and 
the blue waters of the bay roll in the distance. It 
is a striking picture, carefully studied, full of good 
drawing, and painted with such conscience and 
faithfulness that the most careless observer must 
see that it has been the study of many laborious 
years. 


“ Hobomok, friend of the white man,’ 


French and German Books. 


Fritz REvTER. Nachgelassene Schriften. New 
York: L. W. Schmidt.—The sadness of a clown, 
the inextinguishable melancholy of a 
these are facts met with at every turn and twist of 
life. The readers of Fritz Reuter would hardly be- 
lieve that the jovial humorist who pictures in their 
own absurdly sounding dialect the various oddities 
of Pommeranian provincial towns, had gone through 
years of the bitterest, most cruel captivity. Fritz 
Reuter was a victim of the absolutism in Germany 
which in 1833, and again in 1848, suppressed the 
struggling freedom of the country with a hand which 
terror made only more foolish and vindictive. A 
student at Jena, he had been in the midst of the agita- 
tion among the young men at the universities, but 
was guilty of nothing. His arrest and confinement 
for seven years, his actual sufferings from disease, 
cold, hunger, and want of light, are terrible evidences 
of a brutal spirit in Germany which has not yet said 
its last word, and which will one day—and all the 
more quickly if the French will bide their time—come 
to the surface in a way toappall the world. This was 
a training indeed for a humorist, but who shall say 


humorist, 
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that he would ever have become what he was, had 
he had his freedom? It is more than probable that 
he would have married and settled down in Meck- 
lenburg as a second-rate lawyer of the provinces. 
But his captivity carried after it a terrible malady 
of the stomach, a craving for alcohol at irregular 
periods, which no will-power could overcome, and 
this was financial ruin. Only after his fortieth year, 
when his betrothed came to the decision that it was 
her duty to marry him, did his career of literary 
prosperity begin. But his malady held fast to him 
till death. 

Such a biography should be read; those who can- 
not understand the Plattdeutsch in which his work 
is written, can be moved by the sketch of his life in 
literary German prefixed to this volume. Yet, a 
little practice will often place the dialect itself within 
reach of a ready speaker of German, and then the U7- 
geschicht von Mecklenéorg will reveal all its pleasant 
satire, and the pathos of the ballads Of’ne Uitte 
Gaw’ for Diitschland and Grossmutting, hei is dod, 
will appear. Many words are almost the same as 
the English equivalents. 


Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé. Alphonse Daudet. 
New York: F. W. Christern, 77 University Place.— 
An eleventh edition affords a chance to call atten- 
tion to a most extraordinary novel, in hopes that those 
who have not yet read it may profit by the reminder. 
It may be said truly that Daudet’s book is better 
than many sermons, because, addressing itself to the 
very class that needs it most, it is so powerfully and 
skillfully written, that it must be read; it will insist 
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that the reader shall push through to the saddest 
end by the light of the most pitiless logic of facts. 
But, if the heart be wrung, the tears which fall are 
at least shed on behalf of the suffering good, who are 
themselves not mere nonentities, but heroic souls, 
whose defeat must make the world sadder, but bet- 
ter. Weakness, deception, crime—it is the old story 
of Adam and Eve without its simplicity, and side 
by side runs the vein of patient devotion and self- 
sacrifice. Back of the character of /a p’tite Chébe, 
one feels the angry question: Why were her sur- 
roundings, her early life in haggard Paris, such as 
to make her what she was, the ruin of every one 
about her? It would seem that the fate of Désirée 
is bitter enough, but her destruction of the life of 
Risler outdoes everything else in pathos. 

The scenes lie among the manufacturing people 
of Paris, and contain two figures on which Daudet 
has spared no pains in order to present them in the 
full glare of their braggart selfishness and cowardice. 
Both are men who live on the grinding toil of women, 
yet each is as distinct as if Daudet had really known 
them in person, as if he had not merely drawn their 
outlines, and drawn them twice, in order to convey 
the truth that there is a whole class of them in Paris. 

Although Daudet cannot be called the equal of 
Octave Feuillet in his profession, yet the Academy 
has done well to “crown” his work. For that 
France should read just now books like this and 
the inferior “ Mariage dans le monde”’ of Feuillet 
is of an importance hard to overrate. The one 
strikes at adultery in the higher world of fashion, 
the other in the ranks of the true dourgeoisie. 
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Boiler Tube Stopper. 

To insure speedy repairs in case of collapsed 
boiler tubes, a new stopper, or self-acting plug, has 
been introduced and tried with success. It consists 
vf Lwo iron pistons, slightly less in diameter than 
the diameter of the tube to be closed, and joined 
together by a wrought-iron rod 46 centimeters 
(about 18 inches) long. On the face of each piston is 
cut a square ring or groove 13 millimeters (about 
¥% inch) wide. A rubber ring is fitted in each 
groove, thus making a loose packing for the piston. 
Small holes are also bored through the inner face of 
each piston, and just under the rubber rings. In 


use, the stopper is pushed into the tube till one | 


piston passes the fractured place. On raising the 


steam, the water enters behind each piston through | 
| been tried. Some recent experiments in this direc- 


the break, and pressing on the inner side of the 
rubber rings, through the holes beneath them, ex- 
pands them till they plug the tube in both direc- 
tions. 

Fire-Proof Construction. 


IRON columns, such as are used in buildings, 





have many advantages in point of strength, cheap- 
ness, and economy of room; but, in even an ordi- 
nary fire, they develop three defects that seriously 
impair their value as structural materials. The first 
is the softening and melting of the iron, whereby 
the column is crushed by the weight it sustains. 
The second is the expansion of the column by heat, 
and its effort to lift its load. The strain exerted by an 
iron column expanded 3 centimeters (1,4; inches) 
in length, and lifting its load that much is often suf- 
ficient to rupture the column. The third cause of 
failure is the fracture of a heated column caused by 
a stream of water suddenly thrown upon it. To 
prevent these accidents, and to enable the columns 
to survive the burning of the contents of a building, 
various methods of keeping the columns cool have 


tion seem to show that a simple wooden sheathing 
round the column may answer the purpose cheaply 
and effectually. Three iron columns were tried in a 
brick furnace erected for the purpose. One was of 
a cruciform pattern, sheathed with red oak fastened 
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on by bolts and battened at the joists with strips of 
wrought iron. Behind the sheathing, and in all the 
cracks, was poured plaster of Paris as a further pro- 
tection. Another column of the same shape, with- 
out the wooden sheathing, and one iron column of 
the common pattern, made the three, and each was 
fastened down from the top with iron rods. They 
were then submitted to a powerful fire in the fur- 
nace. The result was, that the two unprotected 
columns were expanded 3 or 4 centimeters (the 
measurements were not exact); while the protected 
column had not lifted its load to any visible extent. 
On tearing town the furnace walls, the two unpro- 
tected columns were found at a white heat and both 
slightly bent. A stream of water thrown upon them 
shivered one and rendered the other useless by bend- 
ing. The wood-covered column was, of course, on 
fire, but the charring had not extended 2 centimeters 
into the wood. Another kind of protective material 
introduced for this sheathing employs terra cotta 
molded into segments to fit the columns. This has 
not, however, been made the subject of equally 
severe examination. 


Lignose. 


THIs material is offered as a new blasting powder. 
It is claimed to have a little more than three times 
the force of common powder, and is offered at one- 
third the price. In appearance, it resembles woody 
fiber saturated with nitro-glycerine. It is very light, 
and, in a loose state, burns slowly. In firing, a 
“strand match” is used, as the makers claim that it 
will not explode by contact with open fire, and with 
difficulty by friction or percussion. 


Uninflammable Dress Material. 


THE material commonly employed to render light 
fabrics uninflammable is tungstate of soda, but its 
high cost has thus far been an objection. Patera’s 
formulz in this field of experiment have been recently 
submitted to careful examination, and good results 
have been reported. One of these preparations is 
made by dissolving 3 parts by weight of borax with 
2% parts of Epsom salts in 20 parts of water. The 
fabrics soaked in this solution become coated with 
the borate of magnesia, which is insoluble in hot or 
cold water, and is a good resistant of fire. The 
other preparation is a mixture of sulphate of ammo- 


nia with sulphate of lime, or gypsum, in proportions | 


of 1 part of sulphate of ammonia with 2 parts of 
gypsum. 


disagreeable properties of the ammonia salt. The 
action of this preparation seems to be twofold,— 
first, in coating the fibers of the material and in the 
production, when the material is brought to a high 
heat, of volatile ammonia, that tends to smother the 
flame. This mixture is also reported as useful in 
protecting wood-work, except in exposed situations 
where the rain might wash the salt away. In such 
places, a coat of paint is said to preserve the salt 
without impairing its protecting value. 
VoL. XI.—58. 





The gypsum is said to form with the | 


ammonia a double sulphate that has very few of the | 
| flour at once, instead of expending the energy of ihe 


| engine in pushing it through the entire length of the 





Cotton Planter. 


THE ordinary horse grain-drill has been modified 
so that it may be used in planting cotton seed pre- 
cisely as it now plants corn and other grains. The 
modification consists of an apparatus in the box car- 
rying the seed, whereby the cotton seed is continually 
shaken or agitated, and the sticking together of the 
seeds, caused by their fibrous covering, prevented, 
so that they find their way singly into the planting- 
drills. This planter has all the advantages of the 
best grain-drills, and may be used with or without 
the mixture of fertilizing materials with the seeds. 


Three-Cylinder Engines Applied to Pumping. 


WHERE space is limited, and where belting or 
gearing to drive a centrifugal pump would be incon- 
venient, the idea of using the three-cylinder engine 
has been suggested. The engine is placed at the 
side of the pump, and as near it as convenient, and 
its three piston-rods are connected directly with its 
shaft. Such an arrangement, on the steamer 
“ Franchetti,” making 450 revolutions a minute, 
threw a stream of water to a height of 7 meters 
(about 22 feet 10 inches) with ease. Other experi- 
ments gave equally good results. The same idea has 
been suggested for centrifugal pumps used in raising 
water for drainage or irrigation. The three-cylinder 
engine has also been used as a motor for a tramway 
car. 

Improvement in Flour-Mills. 


A MILL for separating the bran from the flour in 
the process of grinding has been tried with such 
success as to warrant its introduction into a number 
of flouring establishments, and in each case the 
results show an improved quality of flour at a 
material saving in power. In this mill, the upper 
and moving millstone does not differ from the usual 
type. The lower stone has every other groove re- 
placed by a sieve, made of fine wire netting, and 
secured to screws, so that it may be adjusted to the 
surface of the stone as it wears away. Under the 
center of each sieve is placed an upright wooden 
rod, having a hammer head at the top. Below, in 
the chamber where the flour falls from the sieves, 
are four radial arms fixed to the upright axis that 
turns the mixing rakes that travel round this flour 
space. These arms, as they turn, strike the hammer 
rods, and they give a slight tap on the under side 


| of the sieves, thus preventing them from becom- 


ing clogged. By this arrangement, the flour is 
enabled to escape quickly from the stones through 
the sieves, and before it can be injured by over- 
heating. Power is saved by thus disposing of the 


radial grooves to the edge of the stones. Suitable 
spouts are provided for the bran escaping in one 
direction and for the flour falling through the sieves 
into the chamber below. 


Preservation of Eggs and Meat. 


Two new processes are offered in this field of 
experiment. In preserving eggs, a solution of sili- 
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cate of potash (of 30 degrees of acidity by gauge) is 
prepared and placed in an earthen vessel. In this 
solution the eggs are placed for a few moments, and 
are then taken out and laid, without touching one 
another, on sheets of soft paper. In about twenty-four 
hours the water is evaporated, and the eggs become 
solidly coated with the silicate, and, thus prepared, 
they will keep in good order for along time. If 
kept for use, the solution must be occasionally diluted 
with water to compensate for evaporation. The 
paper is to prevent the eggs from sticking to the 
table or other surface on which it is placed. The 
paper is readily torn off after the hardening of the 
silicate, and if a bit still clings to the egg, it does no 
harm. 

In the preservation of fresh meat, Herzan, of 
Florence, recommends a saturated solution of crude 
boracic acid, to which is added a small quantity 
of borax, salt, and saltpeter. In this bath the 
meat is treated, and though the reports do not give 
the details, it may be presumed that it is soaked in 
the solution till fully impregnated. Packed in chests 
and leaden boxes, meat thus prepared has been sent 
to the tropics twice, and without showing any injury, 
even under microscopic examination. In this con- 
nection, it may be noticed ghat the samples of fresh 
beef sent to England recently arrived in good condi- 
tion, and met with a ready sale. The refrigerator 
used was supplied with ice, and a current of cold air 
was constantly drawn over the meat by means of a 
fan-blower. The success of this experiment seems 
to open the way for a very large export of American 
beef to Europe. Other experiments, both with 
eggs, fruit, vegetables, and meats, are now in process, 
and such as reach an assured position in trade will 
be duly reported. 


New Paper Materials. 


AMONG the vast collection of materials examined 
in the search for paper stock, two new ones seem to 
offer some advantages. These are bamboo and the 
refuse of sugar-cane, known as “megasse.”” The 
green stems of young bamboo plants are cut fresh, 
and crushed and split in a series of rolls for the pur- 
pose of breaking the nodes and reducing the stalks 
to ribbons. Cut into short lengths, the split stems 
are then placed in vats and treated with caustic 
alkali. The lye is taken in a stream from vat to 
vat, extracting and removing the soluble matter as 
it moves. Hot water, and, finally, cold water, is run 
through the vats till all the soluble matter is swept 
away and only the fibrous material remains. This 
is then pressed to remove the water, and is then 
opened or “ teased out” by suitable machinery, and, 
after drying in a blast of hot air, is ready for packing 
and export as paper stock. It is readily employed 
alone, or with other stock, in making papers of 
various qualities. The second material is the fibrous 
residue of the sugar-cane, a cheap by-product of the 
cane-crushing mill. The machinery employed in 
treating this is the same as that just described. In 
both these instances the stock-making plant must 
be in the neighborhood of the growing cane or bam- 


boo for obvious reasons on the score of transporta- 





tion. The process is patented, and is said to give a 
yield of sixty per cent. for the bamboo, and forty 
per cent. for the sugar-cane. 


Shaft-Sinking by Machinery. 

COAL-CUTTING machines that will cut a thin 
channel or groove in coal or rock are already in 
use. By an adaptation of these machines to vertical 
instead of horizontal cutting, they are now employed 
in sinking shafts and wells. A circular track, some- 
what less in diameter than the intended shaft, is laid 
and on this the cutting machine travels and cuts a 
ring four centimeters wide and fifty-one deep 
in the soil, rock, or other material. A hole sunk by 
a drill in the center is then charged,and on removing 
the cutter to a safe distance a blast is fired in the 
middle of this core. The blast shatters the core, 
but does not injure the sides of the annular cut. In 
hard rock the annular cut leaves a good surface for 
the interior of the shaft, and in softer rocks or soil 
timber or masonry is readily added. 


New Sounding Lead. 


A SOUNDING lead that registers the depth of the 
water automatically has been introduced into the 
French navy. It consists of a weight or lead of the 
usual shape, surmounted by a recording apparatus, 
very much like that used in ships’ logs or in gas 
meters. At the top is a small propeller affixed to 
an upright shaft, that governs the recording appa- 
ratus. This propeller is protected by the iron arms 
that hold the ring to which the line is fastened, and 
it is so arranged that it can only turn one way. As 
it sinks in the water the propeller is turned, and on 
touching bottom it stops at once. On drawing the 
lead on board the ship the cover may be removed, 
and the depth read in meters on the dials. The 
lead is said to be indifferent to currents and the 
action of the waves, and to give reliable readings in 
deep seas. 


Memoranda. 


IN districts where the manufacture of lime is car- 
ried on extensively the waste heat from the kilns is 
being employed for heating purposes. The practice 
is to place a “saddle boiler’ over the kiln, and to 
connect the boiler with a system of hot-water pipes, 
such as is commonly used in green-houses. In hor- 
ticultural establishments, where this is done, the 
kilns are erected near the green-houses, and the 
manufacture of lime is carried on as an incidental 
venture. Where raw lime is convenient and cheap, 
this has proved a financial success. In other places, 
or on a limited scale, it would be manifestly useless, 
or more expensive than coal. Lime kilns are also 
being employed in making gas and coke. In such 
cases, the retorts are simply placed round the base 
of the kiln, and the lime-burning proceeds in the 
usual way. 

The new material known as “mineral wool” is 
produced from the hot slag of blast furnaces. The 
furnace is tapped with an iron pipe 25 millimeters 
(about 1 inch) in diameter, and from this the hot 





slag falls in a stream 76 centimeters (about 2% feet), 
and, meeting a powerful blast of cold air (from a 
blower), is split into hair-like threads of a vitreous 
character, resembling spun glass. In this form, 
under the name of mineral wool, it has become pop- 
ular as a packing material for covering boilers, steam- 
pipes, etc. 

The leaves of the pine-apple are now being utilized 
in the manufacture of a coarse kind of wadding avail- 
able in upholstery, and in making a heavy fabric 
resembling flannel. 


Among publications of a technical character de- 
voted to all branches of constructive and decorative 
art, is the new “American Architect and Building 
News,” now published once a week by James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. It is liberally illustrated by 
the improved direct process in heliotype, and will be 
found of value to all interested in the building arts. 


Among new food products may be noticed the 
condensed cottage cheese now offered upon a com- 
mercial scale in the New York market. It has been 
received with favor by the cheese trade. 


A process for hardening mixtures of sand and lime 
by submitting the material to the action of carbonic 
acid in a suitable apparatus has been patented in 
France. By this process, it is claimed that the 
hydrate of lime is converted into carbonate of lime, 
supplying a building material resembling natural 
stone. In connection with this may be mentioned 
the introduction of a prepared wooden fiber to re- 
place hair in making ordinary plastering. The caus- 
tic action of the lime impairs the value of hair as a 


binding material, while on woody fiber it exerts no | 


injurious effects, but rather tends to preserve it. 
The material is said to be cheap, strong, and suffi- 
ciently flocculent to be easily distributed through 
the plaster. 


In iron-founding, the introduction of a coke fur- 
nace for drying molds has been tried with economical 
results in fuel, and at a gain in time and increased 
comfort in the molding-room. The heat from a 
small furnace is conveyed by a pipe to a trench in 
the floor, over which the molds are laid. 
over these collects the stream of hot air rising through 
the molds and conveys it to the chimney. 


A new fire-grate, formed of slender, perforated bars, 
arranged close together, and supported by a cast- 
iron frame-work, has been tried with success. Such 
fire-grates are said to be adapted to every kind of 


fuel, sawdust, coal-slack, peat, wood, hard and soft | 


coals, and other materials, commonly considered 
useless in making steam. The free circulation of air 
secured by the many small openings, is claimed to 
give a solid fire without the long, pointed flames 
incident to fires on ordinary grates. 


Beims, of Groningen, in experimenting with car- 
bonic acid under pressure as a source of motive 
power, employed bicarbonate of soda, heated in a 
tight wrought-iron vessel to 752° Fahr., to produce 
liquid carbonic acid that had a pressure of 60 atmos- 
pheres when cooled to natural temperatures. The 
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attempt to employ this pressure as a motive power 
was not satisfactory ; but the experiments incident- 
ally led to a cheap and ready method of supplying 
large quantities of carbonic acid. The prepared 
liquid (called carboleum) is simply released from its 
high pressure when it assumes the form of the com- 
mon carbonic acid of the soda-fountain trade. 


Among personal and household conveniences none 


“seems to be more popular than a comparatively new 


style of scissors, designed to fold up, so that the 
handles shut back over the blade, thus reducing the 
scissors to a convenient shape, half the size of the 
usual pattern. 


The pendent log for measuring a ship’s speed 
differs from the ordinary counting log in having the 
propeller or rotator and the registering apparatus 
in separate parts. The propeller drags astern quite 
near the ship, and the counting machine is affixed 
to the ship’s rail. The towing-line is used to con- 


vey the motion of the propeller to the register, and 
the log can be examined at any time without the 
trouble or uncertainty involved in drawing in the 
floating part, as by the old method. 


Notwithstanding the large supplies brought out 
in France, the price of the new “ artificial down ”’ is 
reported to be rising steadily as its value becomes 
known. It is prepared by shearing the barbs or 
soft parts from feathers. Any kind of feathers will 
answer, and when cut from the quills, the material 
is readily “felted” into a strong and beautiful 
fabric. What is wanted in this country is a machine 
for stripping the quills with speed and economy. 
Cutting the barbs by hand would not pay, even in 
France, were it not for the high price offered for the 
raw down. 


Carbonate of magnesia, dried in an oven, and 
mixed with sufficient benzine to form a soft, friable 
mass, is reported as an excellent material for 
removing stains on silk or other fabrics (except 
woolen goods), wood, ivory, etc. It is spread 
thickly, and gently rubbed with the fingers till the 
benzine evaporates. Materials that will bear wash- 


| ing are then dipped in clear water; on other mate- 


A pipe | 


rials, a little alcohol may be used to finish the work. 
Writing inks are not affected, but printer’s ink is 
destroyed at once. For safe keeping, the mixture 
is kept in wide-mouthed glass bottles with air-tight 
stoppers. 

The demand for rubber tires for omnibuses and 


carriages is again revived, and rubber manufacturers 


in London and Berlin now offer what is claimed as 
a strong, durable, and silent tire that will outlast 
iron on the heaviest traffic. The sanitary advan- 
tages of using rubber tires are so great that it is to 
be hoped this most desirable substitute is really 
made practical. 


The idea of making small steam-engines in iron 
frames, so that they may be screwed to an upright 
wall, like a picture or clock, is being carried out. 
By this device they are placed in a secure and con- 
venient position, are easy of access, and economical 
of floor space. 
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Of the days when I'd scissor an extract or two 
From a neighboring editor's leader, 

Then laugh in my sleeve at the quill as it flew 
In behalf of the general reader. 


I am being paid off for my merriment then, 
For my master is wrinkled and gray, 
And seldom lays hold on his primitive pen 
Except when he wishes to say: 
“We are needing some money to run this machine, 
And subscribers will please to remit; ” 
Or, “‘ That last load of wood that Jones brought us was green, 
And so knotty it couldn't be split.” 


He is nervous and deaf and is getting quite blind 
(Though he hates to acknowledge the latter), 
And I’m sorry to say it’s a puzzle to find 
Head or tail to the most of his matter. 
The compositors plague him whenever they see 
The result of a luckless endeavor, 
But the darling old rascal just lays it to me, 
And I make no wh 3 











Yes, I shoulder the blame—very little I care 
For the jolly compositor’s jest, 
For I think of a head with the silvery hair 
That will soon, very soon be at rest. 
He has labored full long for the true and the good 
*Mid the manifold troubles that irk us— 
His only emolument raiment and food, 
And—a pass, now and then, to the circus. 


Heigho! from the past comes a memory bright 
Of a lass with the freshness of clover 

Who used me to clip from her tresses one night 
A memorial lock for her lover. 

That dear little lock is still glossy and brown, 
But the lass is much older and fatter, 

And the youth—he’s an editor here in the town— 


“ PHRENOLOGY.” I’m employed on the staff of the latter, 


. I am lying at rest in the sanctum to-night— 

The Old Scissors’ Soliloquy. The > oot = ieee aad ak 

The stars are abroad and the moon is in sight 
Through the trees on the brow of the hill. 

I am lying at rest in the sanctum to-night,— Clouds hurry along in undignified haste 
The place is deserted and still,— And the wind rushes by with a wail— 

To my right lie exchanges and manuscripts white, Hello! there’s a whopping big rat in the paste— 
To my left are the ink and the quill— How I'd like to shut down on bis tail! 

Yes, the quill, for my master’s old-fashioned and quaint, 
And refuses to write with a pen, 

He insists that old Franklin, the editor saint, 
Used a quill, and he'll imitate Ben. 


BY PARMENAS MIX, 


I love the old fellow—together for years 
We have managed the “ Farmer's Gazette,” 
And although I am old, I’m his favorite shears 
And can crowd the compositors yet. 
But my duties are rather too heavy, I thiak, 
And I oftentimes envy the quill 
As it lazily leans with its nib in the ink 
While I’m slashing away with a will 


But when I was new,—I remember it well, 
Though a score of long years have gone by,— 
The heaviest share of the editing fell 
On the quill, and I think with a sigh 
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SPRING JOYS. 


Spring Surprises. I passed next morning, and under the trees 
is straw I saw the Parson stand, 
Tas = — by — berry bed, | Amid rustle of leaves, and hum of bees, 
The berries were forming full, ripe and red, Mid glint of flowers, yet pon than these, 
The birds sang merrily overhead, His look serene and b 

Yet gravely he looked down. 
But what saw I, in the shrubbery there, 
The Parson strode up the garden path, _ That filled me with affright— 

Beneath the apple trees, So dismally white, and gaunt, and bare, 
From each rosy blossom, a honey bath Yet floating so daintily in the air, 
Unheeding he shook, but his words of wrath As if to mock the sight? 

Died ’mid the stir of bees. 
Three ghastly skeletons stood in a row, 
The Parson reclined in his study chair, o guard the berry patch; 

e ink on his pen was dry, The soft breeze tilted them to and fro, 
And softly the air stirred his silvery hair, And their old bones rattled, a chanting low, 
As, — with wearisome look of care, “No berries here you snatch!” 

He heaved a mournful sigh. 

Three skeletons brought from a closet down, 
But he suddenly cast his pen aside, Where they had lived at ease; 

And pacing to and fro, And the birds were all flown, for up and down 
Quoth, “What is our life but a dream of pride, In wildest rambles through country and town, 
Destruction stalks forth on every side, Naught had they seen like these. 

And if my wife shoudd know ! 
The Parson stood by his strawberry bed, 

“What matters it all if I can maintain His wife came strolling down, 

My right to reap and sow? The berries were large, and ripe, and red, 

To gather what I have planted in pain?” | “Dear, your hoops have saved the berries,” he 
Here he paused, and murmured the same refrain, | said, 


PL 


“But—if my wife should know! “Buy new ones in the town.” 
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The Rescue of the “‘ Donner Party." 


READERS of “Gabriel Conroy” will remember 
the following foot-note which occurs in connection 
with the author’s description of scenes in Starvation 
Camp: 


“TI fear I must task the incredulous reader’s further patience 
by calling attention to what may, perhaps, we the most 
literal and thoroughly attested fact of this ot ise fanciful 
chronicle. The condition and situation of the ill-famed ‘ Don- 
ner Party,’—then an unknown, unheralded cavalcade of emi- 

rants—starving in an uented pass of the Sierras, was 

rst made known to Captain Yount of Napa, ## a dream. The 
Spanish records of California show that the relief party which 
succored the survivors was projected upon this Sfirituad infor- 
mation.” 


In the thorough scrutiny to which everything re- 
lating to the Heroic Age of California has been sub- 
jected, there are, probably, few beyond the mount- 
ains who are not familiar with the details of the 
above expedition. There are many in the East, 
however, who will be interested in Captain Yount’s 
own version of this strange occurrence, as related 
by him to the late Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell. We 
quote from “ Nature and the Supernatural,’’ pages 


475-6: 


As I sat by the fire, one stormy November night, in a hotel 
parlor, in the Napa Valley of California, there came in a most 
venerable and benignant-looking person, with his wife, taking 
their seats in the circle. The stranger, as I afterward learned, 
was Captain Yount, a man who came over into California, as a 
trapper, more than forty years ago. Here he has lived, apart 
from the great world and its questions, acquiring an immense 
landed estate, and becoming a kind of acknowledged patriarch 
in the country, His tall, manly person, and his gracious, pa- 
ternal look, as totally phisticated in the expression as if he 
had never heard of a philosophic doubt or question in his life, 
marked him as the true patriarch. The conversation turned, I 
know not how, on Spiritism and the modern necromancy, and 
he discovered a degree of inclination to believe in the reported 
mysteries. His wife, a much younger and apparently Christian 
person, intimated that probably he was predisposed to this kind 
of faith by a very peculiar experience of his own, and evidently 
desired that he might be drawn out by some intelligent discus- 
sion of his queries. 

At my request, he gave me his story. About six or seven 
yom previous in a mid-winter's night he had a dream, in which 

¢ saw what appeared to be a company of emigrants, arrested 
by the snows of the mc ins, and perishing rapidly by cold 
and hunger. He noted the very cast of the scenery, marked by 
a huge perpendicular front of white rock cliff; he saw men cut- 
ting off what appeared to be tree-tops, rising out of deep gulfs 
of snow; he distinguished the very features of the persons, and 
the look of their particular distress. He woke, profoundly im- 
pressed with the distinctness and apparent reality of his dream. 
At length he fell asleep, and dreamed exactly the same dream 
again. In the morning he could not expel it from his mind. 
Falling in, shortly, with an old hunter comrade, he told him the 
story, and was only the more deeply impressed by his recogniz- 
ing, without hesitation, the scenery of the dream. This comrade 
came over the Sierra, by the Carson Valley Pass, and declared 
that a spot in the Pass answered exactly to his description. By 
this the unsophisticated patriarch was decided. He immediatel 
collected a company of men, with mules and blankets, and all 
necessary provisions. ‘The neighbors were laughing, meantime, 
at his credulity. ‘‘ No matter,” said he, “ I am able to do this, and 
I will, for I verily believe that the fact is according to my dream.”’ 
The men were sent into the m« ins, one hundred and fifty 
miles distant, directly to the Carson Valley Pass. And there 
oy found the company, in exactly the condition of the dream, 
ay | 











brought in the remnant alive. 


gentleman present said: “‘ You need have no doubt of this; 
for we Californians all know the facts, and the names of the 
families brought in, who now look upon our venerable friend as 
a kind of a savior.” These names he gave, and the places 
where they reside, and I found, afterward, that the California 
people were ready, everywhere, to second his testimony. 


The Horse-Car Poetry. 
ITS TRUE HISTORV 


I PURPOSE to write the true and authentic account 
of the origin, growth, and development of that de- 





partment of English literature which is known and 
recognized as “ Horse-Car Poetry,” wherever that 
product of American civilization, the daily news- 
paper with a “humorous” column, exists, or the 
mother tongue lies bleeding under the club of a 
“local editor.” I shall trace it from the hour of its 
birth, in car No. 1o1 of the Fourth Avenue line, in 
the dusk of a summer evening of 1875, to its simul- 
taneous appearance in the February numbers of the 
“ Atlantic” and “ Harper’s” of the present year. I 
am the more anxious to make this contribution to 
history now, for the reason that I am in possession 
of all the facts as gathered from the most trust- 
worthy sources, and I know that it is a subject in 
which the world is interested, and upon which it has 
a rapturous longing to learn the uttermost, the frozen 
truth. Moreover, great misapprehension exists in 
the public mind upon the whole subject. There is 
much doubt concerning the original lines, deplorable 
ignorance concerning the circumstances which gave 
them birth, and profound mystery as to the author 
or authors. All this doubt I shall dispel, all this 
ignorance enlighten, all this mystery unravel. It 
seems plain that this should be done now. For, 
if the origin of this school of poetry is even now 
wrapped in uncertainty and the names of its founders 
unknown, how insoluble will be the mystery, and 
how long and profound the discussions, and argu- 
ments, and disputes, and citations of authorities, and 
comparisons of hand-writing, and all that, when 
posterity gets hold of it, as it is sure to, and investi- 
gates it, as it must! Had the author of the “Junius” 
letters known what trouble he was making for un- 
born generations, I make no doubt he would have 
unbosomed himself before he died. No such legacy 
of contention should be left by the authors—the 
inventors, I may say—of the horse-car poetry. Un- 
derstand me. I have no selfish motive in making 
public the following facts. It is only in the interest 
of truth, the truth of history, and from a desire that 
justice may be done the founders of this fresh and 
unique department of literature, as well as to save 
trouble for posterity, that I have pursued the in- 
vestigation and established the truth of the state- 
ments I am about to make. It is proper that I 
should state at the outset that I have consulted with 
all the authors whose names are given, and, though 
they were without exception averse to publicity 
and reluctant to expose themselves to the shafts 
of the critic and the reviewer, and the storm of 
detraction, from which even the Lake school of 
poets did not escape, they finally consented, upon 
grounds of humanity, that the whole story should 
be told. 

In the cars of the Fourth Avenue line,—a line 
which charges six and eight cents fare, as will be 
presently seen, and, in consequence, is patronized 
by the wealthy and the proud,—there is a notice 
which runs thus: 


“The conductor, when he receives a fare, will immediately 
punch in the presence of the passenger, 
A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 
A pink tmp slip for a 3 cent fare.” 
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Examine these three lines carefully, and you will 
observe that it is almost ready-made poetry. It 
looks like poetry; for each line begins with a capital 
letter, and that in many cases is the only distinguish- 
ing mark of a poem. Then, too, it scans well: 
rhymes, it trips, it runs with a skippity-skip, and 
you can sing it; a man who has music in his soul 
can’t help singing it. I am satisfied that thousands 
of regular riders on the Fourth Avenue line hum- 
med it to themselves before it ever leaped into print 
as regulation verse. Mr. Bromley of “ The Tribune,” 
and Mr. Brooks of “ The Times,” were riding down 
town one night last summer like purse-proud aris- 
tocrats in car No. 101 of the Fourth Avenue line, 
having the whole car to themselves. Brooks was 
dozing. Bromley’s attention was riveted to the 
notice, which always had a strange fascination for 
him. At length he started up with: 

“It’s poetry, by George! Brooks, it’s poetry.’ 

Brooks, somewhat startled by the abruptness of 
the outburst, hastily inquired : 

“What's poetry? What are you talking about ?” 

Bromley, as if fearful of losing his discovery, 
pointed to the card, and, without taking his eyes off 
it, read it with the omission of buta os word, 
thus : 


“The conductor, when he receives a fare, 
Will punch in the presence of the passinjare, 
A blue trip slip,” etc 


Brooks mumbled it over in a sleepy way, and 
said: “That’s so,” and then tried to look away 
from it and forget it. He couldn't. He was caught 
by the strange fascination. Both the gentlemen 
read it and re-read it, and kept reading and repeat- 
ing it till they reached Printing House Square, and 
they both inform me that it haunted them the whole 
night long. 

Still, it must be confessed, there was something 
unsatisfactory, a sense of incompleteness about it as 
it stood. The next night when they entered the 
car, they were overpowered by the same fascination. 
They hummed it and jingled it, and kept it going. 
It kept time with the rattle of the car, it made per- 
fect accord with the hoof-boats of the horses, it was 
a regular Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit un- 
gula campum sort of thing. At length, Brooks was 
inspired and burst forth with the additional line that 
made the song complete. So then it ran: 

“The conductor, when he receives a fare, 
Will punch in the presence of the pavsinjare, 
A blue wip slip for an 8 cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 


A pink trip ship for a 3 cent fare, 
All in the presence of the passinjare. 


Both then felt that the poem was complete and ready 
to be set to music, perhaps fitted into an opera. It 
was very shortly introduced as a hymn in the edi- 


torial rooms of “The Tribune,’’ and Mr. Wyckoff, 


the scientific editor, assisted by Mr. Moses P. Handy, | 


then of “The Tribune” staff, now editor of “ The 
Richmond Enquirer,’’ added to them the following 
chorus, which it will be observed has the character- 
istic merits of the original verse, and of this school 
of metrical composition: 





* Punch, boys, punch! punch with care! 
Punch io the presence of the passinjare, 
A blue tip slip for an 8 cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 

A pink tmp shp for a 3 cent fare, 
All in the presence of the passinjare. 


Then the hymn and chorus were sung together, 
and the work pronounced perfect by good judges 
of both poetry and music. The score is appended 
to this article : 

It was not intended to give the poem to the public ; 
but one night it was taken down in shorthand from 
the lips of the choir, and the next day printed on an in- 
side page of “ The Tribune.” It was then the trouble 
began. Boston broke out with parodies; Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington took up the strain, 
and in a somewhat rapid and confusing manner rang 
the changes. It ran west to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, and Keokuk. It dropped down to New 
Orleans, swung back by the cities of the Gulf and 
principal ports of entry, hovered over Key West, and 
was only hindered from crossing to Havana by the 
feebleness of the Spanish tongue in reproducing the 
idioms, and by the suspicion with which all Ameri- 
can products are received on the island. It crossed 
the plains, licking up outlying settlements like a 
prairie fire in its progress, and filling Denver, Chey- 
enne, and Laramie with music on its way. Then it 
swooped down upon the Pacific coast from the Sier- 
ras like a song of the sun-lands, and made the 
heart of the “ hoodlum ” leap with gladness. It was 
the one touch of horse-car poetry that made the 
whole world kin. The continent was one vast 
eruption of verse. There were addresses, and son- 
nets, and odes, hexameter, spondee, and dactyl, 
humorous, descriptive, sentimental, and didactic,— 
everything that jingled, and some things that visibly 
and painfully limped into this torrent of verse, were 
hurled, folios upon folios, relating to the one- 
horse car, the two-horse car, the conductorless car, 
the car-driver, the car-conductor, the worn car-horse, 
and the noble mule. The stockholders and direct- 
ors, the “car-starters” and “spotters,” the motive 
power, and the rolling stock, were all embalmed in 
verse and immortalized in song. 


They sang the car-horse and his load ; 
Sang without any instructor ; 

Each heart recalled a different road 
But all sang the horse-car conductor. 


But the introduction of this rare and beautiful 
style has done more than merely transform the work- 
day world into an aviary, and set the continent a- 
singing. It has promoted peace. Rival journalists 
have ceased to malign each other for a moment to 
join in the chorus and pay a passing contribution to 
the swelling volume. Space that would otherwise 
have been given to objurgatory prose has been sanc- 
tified with the halo of poetry, and devoted to the 
muse of the horse-car. Political contention ceased, 
and the able editor, finding that he had pinions and 
could mount, went flapping upward above the noise 
of factions and the strife of parties, and sang sweetly 
in the blue empyrean of the buff trip slip, and the 
pink trip slip, and of the glad day coming when trip 
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slips of all colors and denominations should be 
openly and unreservedly punched in the presence 
of the passinjare. Physicians have hummed it to 
their patients; it has hung on the lips of clergymen, 
even in the midst of funeral discourses and marriage 
ceremonies; lawyers have felt it trip into their large 
and learned discourse to Court or jury; mothers 
have sung it as a lullaby, and there are round-eyed, 
wondering infants—fortunate babes—in the cradles 
of to-day who are to be the horse-car conductors and 
passinjarés of the next generation, who will step out 
by and by into active life so rooted and grounded in 
the knowledge of the duty of the conductor, with 
reference to the trip slips, that, in the words of 
another, “no climate can claim, no country can 
appropriate, them.” 

And then for the Centennial year how fit it is! 
Not epilepsy itself—which it somewhat resembles— 
could be fitter, or more fit. It has united the peo- 
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trip slip for an eight cent fare, 


pink trip slip for a three cent fare, 


Punch, boys, punch! punch with care, All 
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ple; it has promoted harmony; it has brought 
peace. Specimens of it should be gathered from all 
quarters of the continent and exhibited under glass, 
or in a cage or something, at the Centennial. It 
strikes me it would be something of a surprise to 
the crowned heads, if any should come over; and if 
they should not, it will be their own loss. And 
then, one hundred years from now, when the nation 
celebrates its Bi-Centennial, when the horse-car 
poetry shall have been long established, and its 
place in literature recognized wherever the language 
is spoken, who knows but the battered remains of 
car No. 101 of the Fourth Avenue line will be 
exhibited as a_historic relic, of which the Emerson 
of that day shall write : 


“*Twas here the horse-car company stuck 
The immortal verse heard round the world.” 


WINKELRIED WOLFGANG Brown. 


-CAR CONDUCTOR.* 







A butt trip slip for a 





All in the presence of the pas- sin-jare. 








in the pres-ence of the pas - sin - jare. 








* Copyrighted. 





